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IRELAND AND THE HOME 
RULE ACT 


INCE the December number of Tue Rounp Taste 

appeared an event has occurred which may some day 
be recognised as the most momentous in the long history 
of the relations between Great Britain and Ireland. Home 
Rule has at last become a constitutional fact. A few years 
ago the Government of Ireland Act would have been 
universally regarded as marking a new epoch. And yet 
to-day it leaves people cold, not only in this island, but 
also in Ireland, and, indeed, everywhere in the world. 
What, then, is the reason? 

The answer is twofold. In the first place, constitutional 
legislation applied to Ireland at this moment seems, even 
to people on this side of the Irish Channel, to lack reality, 
just as, after 1914, the newspaper reader would turn 
impatiently from parliamentary debates to the latest 
bulletins from the front or to the last gossip about peace 
feelers, Ambushes and reprisals, rumours about negotia- 
tions and the chances of an agreement, at present absorb 
attention. For Ireland—or rather, the party that now 
controls her—is at war with us just as the Germans 
were. Between January 1, 1919, and February 5, 1921, 
the killings have amounted to 337 and 590 persons have 
been wounded all told.* In the second place, suspicion 

* The figures of which these totals are composed are as follows :— 

Killed. Wounded. 
eee 
Soldiers .. 54 .. 143 
Civilians Ser, ee 


ee 
Besides this, 535 R.I.C. barracks have been destroyed, of which 23 were 
occupied, and 173 barracks have been damaged, apart from the destruction 
of civilian property that has taken place. 
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has hitherto prevented any calm consideration in Ireland 
itself of the possibilities of the new position. The Act 
is regarded as a specious ruse de guerre of the British 
Government, which is believed to be aware that it will 
never be worked. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising to find that 
few people know, or even care to know, what the constitu- 
tional change involves, and the ignorance is even greater 
abroad than in these islands. The object of this article 
is not to examine contentious details or to speculate 
what conditions might or might not be accepted by the 
rebels in Ireland, but to try to show, broadly speaking, the 
change that the Act really makes. 

In the first place, it may be said at once that it cannot be 
expected to find favour with extremists who will be 
satisfied with nothing short of a republic, for it leaves 
Ireland within the Empizge. The majority of Irishmen 
are, moreover, dissatisfied with its financial provisions ; 
and it fails to meet the aspirations towards Irish unity 
which Englishmen now-a-days share with the bulk of 
Irishmen. People of every political complexion in this 
island, indeed, look forward to the day when a real union will 
be possible between the rest of Ireland and Ulster, though 
we are not for the most part prepared to coerce the latter 
into entering such a union. For such action would not 
only be a betrayal, it would be even less effective than 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland has proved and 
almost certainly lead to civil war. The Act does, however, 
provide a machinery by which the two new provinces into 
which Ireland is now divided can of their own accord 
come together without interference from outside as soon 
as people are ripe for such a move ; and no other kind of 
union is worth having. More than that, the establish- 
ment of the Council of Ireland directly promotes the 
chance of such an understanding, for nothing helps more 
effectually to remove prejudices than having to tackle 


practical, everyday questions at the same counsel-board. 
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As soon, moreover, as the two sections agree to unite, it 
would be feasible for a united Ireland to obtain further 
powers, which are necessarily withheld from the country 
while it remains divided. It is not possible to predict 
what may eventually be done after unification in the 
matter of customs, but if their control were to be handed 
over to-day the result might well be a tariff wall, not only 
between Ireland and this country, but even between 
Northern and Southern Ireland ; a state of things which 
would lead to greater friction than ever. Irish patriots 
may deplore the conditions, as all of us do, which keep the 
two sections of their country apart, but it is unreasonable 
to condemn the Home Rule scheme simply because 
Parliament declines to bring force to bear on Ulster. 
These considerations, however, only touch the negative 
side. A great positive revolution has been effected. 
Castle government is to go as soon as Ireland herself 
decides to put the new machinery in motion. Irishmen 
in every part of their country have now the power both of 
governing themselves and of reaching by constitutional 
means the fuller national life which only a united Ireland 
can give. And for Ireland it will be a new experience to 
manage her own affairs. For although there used to be 
a Parliament at Dublin before Pitt passed the Act of 
Union, Catholics were then disfranchised, and all authority 
concentrated in the hands of a small class which was 
largely alien by race as well as by religion. And although 
the Catholics were enfranchised in 1829, things have been 
much the same under the Union, at all events for the 
greater part of the last half century, for the powers given 
to them have not really been made use of. It has long 
been the deliberate and consistent policy of the dominant 
Irish party to stand aloof from any share in the govern- 
ment of their country, much as the Boers did in the short 
interval between the Boer War and the grant of responsible 
government to the Transvaal and Orange Free State. Mr. 
Parnell refused a seat even in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
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Government, and Nationalists have systematically avoided 
office. Thanks to this policy, the British, whether 
they liked it or not, have under the Union been forced 
themselves to carry on the government of Ireland. Purely 
Irish questions have also in practice been decided at West- 
minster by British votes, and the irresponsible attitude 
of the Irish Party continually forced Ministers in charge of 
Irish affairs to use the assistance of their own British 
supporters to carry such measures as they felt to be 
necessary. 

When Scottish questions come before the House, on 
the other hand, no such action is necessary, because the 
Union has been wholeheartedly accepted and _ loyally 
worked by Scotland. Her people have, indeed, amply 
justified the belief that there is no higher ideal than 
Unionism wherever the conditions render possible a union 
of hearts. The consequence is that most Scotch affairs 
are left to Scottish members to settle ; and in practice their 
country may be said not only to control her own affairs, 
but to play a part in the government of the United Kingdom 
which is more in proportion to her merits than to her 
relative importance from a material point of view. For an 
extraordinary number of our leading statesmen have 
always come from north of the Tweed. Irish leaders 
have, of course, at all times been perfectly aware of the 
price that their country has paid for non-co-operation,* 
but they welcomed it. For the wedge that divides the 
two countries was thereby driven further home and the only 
end for which they cared—the dissolution of the Union— 
brought nearer. 

The irony of the present situation is that now the prize 
is within her reach Ireland refuses to take it, although it 
would enable her to compass all her legitimate desires. 
What then is the reason for this intransigeance, for until 


* Their attitude was not, of course, comparable to Indian non-co-operation 
to-day. Irish Nationalists took their seats in Parliament and have even 
when their own purpose required it, collaborated with British parties, 
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it is understood no comprehension of the Irish problem 
is possible? The claims of Sinn Fein are not only more 
extreme than the old Nationalist demand, but there has 
also been a revolutionary change of method. ‘The Nation- 
alist leaders were relentless in the means that they employed, 
but they kept, at all events, to constitutional paths. To 
judge, indeed, from Mr. Dillon’s reply the other day to a 
branch of the United Irish League of Great Britain, 
discouraging any attempt at fusion with Sinn Fein, not- 
withstanding his vehement disapproval of the actions of the 
present Government, the scanty remnants of the old Irish 
Party still adhere to their traditional principles. The 
leaders of that party, moreover, showed a capacity to 
accept the limitations imposed by facts such as geographical 
conditions, and it is impossible to imagine either Parnell 
or his successors throwing away the substance to grasp a 
shadow. Under the new leaders, however, all is changed. 
What was formerly the “left” has become the “ right,” 
and Home Rule of the ordinary kind is spurned. It is 
true that, according to a statement which appeared in 
certain newspapers a short time ago, Mr. de Valera made 
use of words which might conceivably show a readiness to 
accept a settlement which would leave Ireland within the 
Empire. He is reported to have said “that the British 
Dominions have had conceded to them all the rights that 
Irish Republicans demand. It is obvious that if these 
rights were not being denied to us we would not be engaged 
in the present struggle” As, however, is pointed out by a 
British Liberal weekly* which itself draws the deduction 
that the Sein Fein leader would accept actual partnership 
in the British Commonwealth, “ these sentences form part 
of an argument intended to prove that those who urge the 
substitution of Dominion Home Rule for the republican 
demand are, in Mr. de Valera’s words, ‘fooling with a 
phrase, inasmuch as, in his opinion, Great Britain is no 


* The New Statesman, February 5, 1921. 
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more likely of her own free will to concede one claim than 
the other.’” With this problematical exception, the cry 
at all events has always hitherto been complete independence 
or nothing, and murder and violence have taken the place 
of constitutional non-co-operation. 

In ordinary times our traditional way of investigating a 
political mystery of this kind would be a Royal Commission. 
It is easy to imagine the explanations that would be put 
before one by Irish witnesses. The long delay in recognising 
Ireland’s claims would be emphasised. Ireland, it would 
be urged, is sick of being played with and determined no 
longer to be tricked. Instances without number would be 
quoted of opportunities that should have been taken. 
Complete control of Irish finances, a more open-handed 
settlement, would be demanded, and the division of the 
country compared with King Solomon’s famous judgment. 
And in the background, colouring everything and culminat- 
ing in the arming of Ulster and to-day’s bitter struggle, 
would, as always, lurk the long tale of Ireland’s wrongs. 
The question of Union has been referred to on a previous 
page. The financial settlement should undoubtedly be 
as generous as possible; but where the interests of two 
peoples are involved justice imposes certain limits on 
generosity. To deal, however, with each separate count 
is, as already stated, outside the purpose of this article. 
The sincerity of the evidence would, no doubt, be beyond 
all question, and it would all bear, directly or indirectly, 
on the object of our enquiry. It would, moreover, throw 
light upon Irish mentality, which, near though it lies, with 
its wealth of poetry and passion, to the root of the trouble, 
has never been properly understood on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. Our errors of omission and commission 
in the past have certainly much to answer for. And yet 
all the explanations might leave us as far as ever from what 
we are trying to discover. Irish habits of retrospection 
and historical causes, no doubt, explain the traditional 
attitude to England ; but that has always been there. The 
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events of the last twelve months have added bitterness ; but 
the new spirit began to show itself long before that. 
Rebellion and intrigue with Germany, as recent disclosures 
have shown, date from the early years of the war. The 
flame of discontent has been fanned by delay ; but, as far 
at all events as the last few years are concerned, the Irish, 
in their ordinary mood, would be the first to make allow- 
ances for the terrific pressure of the war and its aftermath. 
The charge of bad faith is, doubtless, widely believed ; 
but even that is rather a symptom than a cause, and by 
itself would be insufficient to induce so generous a people 
to reject a proffered hand. It no more accounts for the 
recent change than organised agitation feeding upon an 
ancient hate explained the essence of the Nationalist 
movement of yesterday, though many of us were brought 
up in that belief. A genuine idealism inspired by the 
loftiest patriotism undoubtedly lies at the root of both the 
old and the new movement. 

The true explanation of the latest development must, in 
truth, be looked for outside Ireland. For it is no spon- 
taneous growth, and Irish psychology itself on this occasion 
plays the réle of a sensitive instrument rather than of a 
key. The extraordinary renaissance which in a few years 
has produced in young Ireland such disinterested, though 
fanatical, enthusiasm, is, indeed, simply the local manifesta- 
tion of the new spirit which, like some fierce wind in spring, 
has been stirring every corner of the world. It has found 
expression in the famous phrase, “ self-determinatior,” 
which, although it has generally been credited to President 
Wilson, really came in the first instance from Bolshevik 
Russia. That the movement itself contains much that is 
admirable is beyond dispute. The real tragedy of history 
is, as has been well said, not the conflict of right with 
wrong, but of right with right. We have, indeed, no 
quarrel to-day with the healthy craving of a gifted and self- 
respecting people to develop their own national life, and 
to control their own affairs, but only with the extravagant 
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lengths to which the more extreme votaries of the new 
spirit have gone, both in their aims and in their actions. 
On the contrary, the patience shown by the British public 
after the crimes and excesses which have brought discredit 
upon that spirit, although it has sometimes been attributed 
to the numbness left by the surfeit of horrors to which the 
war accustomed us, is far more largely due to the sympathy 
felt for the legitimate aspirations of Ireland. Slow as we 
have been to recognise them, there has now for a long time 
been a genuine desire that their satisfaction should be as 
complete as justice and the vital interests of our Common- 
wealth permit. 

But if in the past our lack of imagination has been the 
main stumbling-block, to-day the danger comes rather from 
the passion that has temporarily blinded Irish patriotism. 
For salvation lies for neither of us in divergent paths. 
Nature herself has, for good or ill, made our respective 
islands mutually dependent upon each other, and their 
reconciliation cannot be long postponed without irremedi- 
able disaster. Separation would be a step backward and 
not forward, and the dissolution of the British Common- 
wealth would be a fatal blow to the hopes of those who, 
with the eye of faith, already see a wider co-operation 
which will one day embrace all the peoples of the earth. 
Fortunately there are signs in Ireland, too, of a disposition 
to look at things from a broader and more reasonable 
standpoint. One swallow does not make a summer, but 
the Lenten Pastoral of the Bishop of Cork, the province 
in which the flame of revolt burns brightest, strikes a new 
note. Its courageous sanity is so striking that it deserves 
to be read by a wider circle than the Bishop’s own diocese. 
The following is an extract from The Times of February 7 
last :-— 


Cork, February 6. 
Dr. Cohalan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, in his Lenten 
Pastoral to-day, says :-— 
“ The validity of the proclamation of an Irish Republic, according 
to the teaching of the Church, is a very important point for considera- 
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tion. If Ireland is a sovereign state she has the right to use physical 
torce, but if not, physical force is unlawful. The Holy Father has 
made no pronouncement specifically on this Irish question. 

“The question is, Was the proclamation of an Irish Republic by 
Sinn Fein members of Parliament, after the last General Election, 
sufficient to constitute Ireland a Republic? According to our 
Church teaching the answer is: It was not. The resolution of 
Dail Eireann could hardly pretend to include North-East Ulster 
in an Irish Republic, but, putting aside the Ulster question, the 
proposition that a new sovereign state could be established in that 
way would strike at the stability of all states. 

“Tf a Parliamentary majority after the last election was able to 
set up a Republic, a possible majority after the next election could 
overthrow it. What if North-East Ulster declared itself a Republic ? 
What if Connaught, Leinster, and Munster declared themselves 
Republics ? What if, at every alternate election, they declared for 
union and Republics? However we may desire a position of absolute 
independence for our country, we cannot hold that the proclamation 
of Dail Eireann constituted Ireland validly a sovereign state, and, 
while fighting for freedom, we must be on our guard against erroneous 
principles which might endanger the unity of Ireland at some later 
period.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Cohalan denies the right of small nations, hereto- 
fore part of a greater monarchy, to become by the mere proclamation 
of the principle of self-determination a sovereign state, with the 


right to kill servants of the Crown and to destroy Crown property. 
This would not, he says, be in accordance with Church teaching. 
The physical force policy is unlawful, and, whenever tried in the 
past, has failed to restore Ireland’s freedom. 


Tue Union Deap 


Dealing with the economic side of the struggle, the Bishop asks :— 
** What is to be said if very heavy sacrifices are imposed which bring 
us no nearer to freedom ? Is our struggle for freedom to be a work 
of destruction leading solely to bankruptcy ? ” 

“In the midst of the present troubles,” he continues, “ there 
are some very encouraging considerations. The Union and 
Unionism are dead, and for the first time since the Union the hitherto 
Unionists, many of whom are men of great capacity for public affairs, 
are restored to the service of Ireland. Then there are indications 
that many in North-East Ulster, no longer facing to Westminster, 
are looking for commercial and political union with Southern Ireland. 
It were well if North and South came together and settled the irish 
question before the appointed day. Nothing short of the settlement 
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proposed in the Minority Nationalist Scheme of the Irish Convention 
will establish lasting peace in this country. 

“We all hope that the Partition Bill will be amended and made 
more acceptable, but if the Bill be not amended and an election be 
announced in Southern Ireland, what is to be our course of action ? 
Electors should insist on the fullest freedom, and consider whether 
they should favour taking what they have got and striving for better, 
or submitting even indefinitely to Crown Colony oppression. We 
are under military rule, and I have no doubt even now that, with the 
blessing of God, we shall surely win our freedom.” 


As the Bishop’s words imply, his country stands at the 
parting of the ways. The first leads still further into the 
waste. The second will not take Irishmen outside our 
Commonwealth, but it gives them Home Rule at once ; 
and it alone leads to that promised land in which Parnell 


saw long years ago, while it was yet far off, Ireland a 
Nation. 





THE MIGRATION OF THE RACES 


OR more than five years emigration has been interrupted 

by the war, but with the reappearance of passenger 
ships it has begun again. Anyone who cares to visit an 
Atlantic port the day an ocean liner is sailing can see it for 
himself. It will not be a sensational spectacle, just a sea of 
faces in the steerage part of a great ship. To the inhabi- 
tants of the port there will be nothing unusual in the sight. 
For them it is simply the normal course of events again, 
as ordinary an event as a muster of swallows on their 
telegraph wires before the long flight south. Long 
familiarity has made them slow, too, to notice differences 
in type, though a certain strangeness about many of the 
faces, which are clearly not Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic or 
Scandinavian, will strike the visitor. But although to 
Plymouth or Southampton these steerage passengers 
are merely birds of passage, they none the less form 
part of a great world movement which is gradually 
effecting changes compared to which even what has been 
going on in Europe is ephemeral. 

And across the sea, whatever reception awaits these 
people, they will certainly not find the indifference of the 
port of departure. Here in the Old World it is centuries 
since our populations reached comparatively fixed con- 
ditions. Our numbers may wax or wane, but permanent 
immigration is a relatively small factor, and to most of us 
assimilation is only a name. We are more concerned 
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about an outlet for our own people when times are bad. 
But in the new world the immigration problem occupies 
a very different place, thanks to the uneven way in which 
the inhabitants of our globe are distributed. If, indeed, 
a Martian were to approach it from the air the contrast 
between countries black with people and those whose 
virgin solitude is almost unbroken would strike him before 
anything else. There are districts in Europe in which 
there are more than 600 people to the square mile. 
The British Empire itself comprises the best of the un- 
peopled parts of the earth, and yet the bulk of its white 
inhabitants are still concentrated in a couple of small 
islands in the North Sea. In Great Britain alone there are 
nearly 360 people to the square mile, while in Australia 
and Canada, though allowance must be made for large 
barren tracts, there are less than three. 

The problem is not, however, simply how to transport 
people from countries which have too many to those 
which have too few. For one thing, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, the latter can only absorb a 
certain number at a time, and the rate varies with their 
respective conditions, which themselves are constantly 
changing and often already as complex as those of the 
Old World. There are, moreover, elements which cannot 
from their nature be absorbed at all. The qualities that 
immigrants are bringing to their adopted countries to-day 
are, indeed, of supreme importance, for their children will 
be the great nations of to-morrow; and it is as true of a 
people as of an individual that the child is father of the 
man. ‘The future of the world itself largely depends upon 
these third-class ocean passengers. To attempt to con- 
sider the emigration question in compartments would be 
useless, for it is bound up with cosmic problems whose 
roots intertwine far below the surface, and they affect 
every people. A survey of the whole field is at all events 
essential if a sound policy is to be arrived at by any of us. 
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if II 


HATEVER the immediate causes of movements of 

population—and their name is legion—there would 
seem to be in man an ingrained migratory instinct, for we 
know of no age when they have not taken place. The 
oldest legends tell of migrations, and, as already stated, 
they are still profoundly affecting the course of history. 
In primitive times they took the form of armed invasions, 
after which the conquered race would either be wiped out 
or made into bondslaves. It was then easy for a whole 
people to impose itself upon another country, for there 
were few people in the world, and the habits of those who 
lived in its settled parts made them an easy prey to races 
which had not yet taken root and which at first had the 
advantage of numbers. The nomad life, indeed, that is 
described in the Old Testament was by no means peculiar 
to the Middle East, but was found wherever there were 
great plains, like the Steppes of Eastern Europe or Central 
Asia. And the same restlessness existed even in Northern 
Europe where conditions did not allow an equal freedom 
of movement. There, too, the moment came when the 
dam burst and the barbarians streamed out of their forests 
into the-sunshine of Italy. The disease in the form it 
then took led, for the time being, to its own cure, for, their 
goal reached, the invaders would generally themselves 
settle down and become absorbed in the civilization of the 
people they had vanquished. The known world, moreover, 
gradually filled up, and there were soon few areas to which 
a whole race could migrate. And though the very elabora- 
tion of society has in our own times led to migration upon 
a larger scale than ever, development at first discouraged 
movement, because with more stable conditions man 
ceased to be self-sufficient, and was less able to stand 
transplantation, while society became an intricate piece of 
machinery unfit for race migration. Nevertheless the 
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event showed that the old instinct had not died out, but 
only wanted the occasion to come to the surface again. 
And the occasion came.” For though it was long before 
they took shape, except in dreams and legends, there were 
still vast continents to be occupied. South of Egypt, 
Africa long remained a sealed book. The desert sun, like 
the angel with the tlamimg sword, for ages guarded its 
secrets, as the ocean kept those of the West. But the New 
World was at last disclosed, and with its discovery the 
migratory movement began again. A rush of the kind that 
had more than once swamped some old-time civilisation was 
out of the question, for although the natives were this 
time too weak and backward to resist, Nature herself stood 
in the way:/ The new countries were separated from 
Europe by a waste of seas whose terrors were enhanced by 
centuries of legend, and want of transport put rapid 
progress out of the question. From the deck of the liner 
referred to in the last section, indeed, a caravel of the time 
of Columbus would have looked like a rather unpractical 
fishing smack. But slow as it had to be, the movement was 
sure, and, in spite of difficulties, it has continued with 
growing intensity until, in our own times, over one and a 
quarter million people have been known to cross the ocean 
in a single year to the United States alone, a greater host 
than ever followed Attila. The pioneers were drawn 
almost exclusively from the seafaring peoples on the shores 
of the Atlantic. The Renaissance at the time was working 
in the blood of the Old World like the spirit of spring, and 
in sailor races it found expression in a thirst for adventure. 
For them the fascination of the unknown far outweighed 
its terrors. 

But long after the first mystery had gone the supply 
continued to come from the same source, though the 
movement did not reach the proportions to which we 
have grown accustomed in modern times until well into 
the nineteenth century, and in the forty-odd years which 
followed the War of Independence the United States 
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hardly attracted 250,000 people. In the main, moreover, 
the stream from the Old World has to this day kept its 
original direction to America, though other currents, often 
of potential importance out of all proportion to their 
actual volume, from time to time appeared as fresh new 
countries were opened up. “ It is over three centuries since 
the seeds of the Boer population were first sown by Holland 
at the Cape, and after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
they were reinforced by an influx of Huguenots. Early in 
the last century the country passed into our own hands, 
and since that time a British element, which has gradually 
increased until to-day it is almost as large as the Dutch, 
has been added to the population, which now extends far 
into the interior of the Continent. ‘The white inhabitants, 
all told, however, are still under a million and a half, as 
compared with about five millions of Kaffirs, and the in- 
crease by immigration has always been trifling. Of late 
years, indeed, the departures haveemore than equalled the 
arrivals.“ Australasia only came within our horizon towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, and its colonisation has 
hitherto been so exclusively carried out from these islands 
that at least 95 per cent. of the population is of British 
or Irish race. The gain of man-power from over the sea 
has also been hitherto small in comparison with its great 
resources. To-day there are some five million people in 
Australia, and perhaps 100,000 aborigines ; while in New 
Zealand there are less than a million and a quarter, in- 
cluding nearly 56,000 Maoris ; and almost 83 per cent. of 
the Australians and 800,000 of the New Zealanders were 
born in their respective Dominions. Between 1861 and 
1918, indeed, if departures be deducted, Australia received 
less than 800,000 people by net immigration, as compared 
with an addition of over three millions by natural increase ; 
and in New Zealand the excess of arrivals over departures 
during the six years before the war did not reach a yearly 
average of 8,000. South American immigration returns 
are more impressive. ‘The present population of Brazil is 
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estimated at thirty millions, and since 1887 she can show 
a gain of considerably more than three millions by immigra- 
tion. In the Argentine there are to-day over eight million 
people, and nearly five million came to the Republic 
between the years 1857 and 1917. 

Compared, however, to the North-American figures the 
rest sink into insignificance. Between 1820 and the end 
of 1919 some thirty million emigrants from Europe and 
four million from other sources came to the United States. 
In Canada the full tide has not long been flowing, and her 
population is still only just over seven millions; but from 
1896 onwards she, too, has had an immigration from over 
the seas of over two and a quarter millions, to say nothing 
of a further 1,385,176 from the United States.* South 
America, the old domain of the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
has naturally drawn most of its immigrants from Southern 
Europe. Thus the Brazilian figures include a million and 
a quarter Italians, 752,105 Portuguese, and 472,216 
Spaniards ; and those for the Argentine over two and a 
quarter million Italians, and more than a million and a 
half Spaniards. North America, however, for more than 
three centuries received more of its settlers from these 
Islands than from any other source. Nor can the import- 
ance of this fact easily be overestimated, for this time it 
was the civilisation of the invaders that was to last ; and 
at the outset the Anglo-Saxon ideal of freedom was firmly 
planted in the virgin soil of the New World, where, thanks 
to British sea~power, it has safely reached maturity. 

As time went on, however, the virtual monopoly which 
the British Islands enjoyed of immigration in America 
began to be challenged from more than one quarter, and 
to-day all the peoples of the earth are represented in her 
population. Irish immigration has become smaller owing 


* Both in the case of the United States and of Canada gross immigration 
figures are given, but from each there was also a large emigration. Thus 
it is calculated that between 1908 and 1914 36 aliens left the United States 
for every 100 admitted. 
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to the marked drop in the population at home, and the 
British now favour the Dominions to an increasing extent. 
In the last ten years of the nineteenth century the latter 
attracted only 28 per cent. of our emigrants, but during the 
first twelve years of the present century the percentage 
grew to 63, and in 1913 it was as high as 78. ‘The grand 
total of American immigrants from the British Islands is, 
however, still larger than from any other single country, 
and accounts for 24°7 per cent. of the hundred years’ influx 
from Europe. About half of the whole American population 
is, indeed, to this day reputed to be Anglo-Saxon by race, 
and certainly most of the well-known names in American 
public life show a similar origin. 

But for all that the character of the people of America 
has long been undergoing a change. At first it was less 
noticeable because the newcomers who were not British 
belonged to kindred races, which were comparatively easy 
to assimilate. Towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century it was the Germans. They came to the United 
States in nearly as great numbers as our own people, and 
though the stream dwindled before the century was out, 
in the early ’eighties its volume was greater than that of 
any other nationality, reaching a total of 250,600 persons 
in the single year 1882. The Scandinavian contribution, 
a relatively small one, less than 2? millions all told, as 
compared with the German total of nearly 54 millions for 
the hundred years, waxed and waned about the same 
time. 

But in the last quarter of the nineteenth century a more 
radical change set in, and a new kind of immigrant, the 
strange type noticed in the first section of this article, 
began to take the place that the Anglo-Saxon and his 
kinsmen or neighbours had hitherto occupied in American 
immigration. They were no longer from the West, and 
with Western peoples most of them had little in common. 
The new movement was from the South and the East of 
Europe, from the section of humanity which is known to 
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the sailor as “‘ Dagos.” It began with a mere trickle. 
Before 1870 only some 70,000 of them arrived, as against 
6,648,000 from the old sources. But in the ’nineties there 
were nearly two million Slav and Latin immigrants, as 
compared with 1,664,000 from other races ; and in the first 
decade of the present century the floodgates fairly burst, 
no less than 6,300,000 emigrants coming from the South 
and East of Europe, and less than two millions from the 
North and West. And so it continued up to the outbreak 
of war. Although moreover, as far as totals are concerned, 
no single nationality has yet passed either ourselves or the 
Germans, when it is remembered how recently the Slav- 
Latin stream began to flow, the United States figures 
are sufficiently sensational. Italy, for instance, had already 
at the end of 1919 sent over four millions of the hundred 
years’ total of thirty million European immigrants. Austria- 
Hungary had contributed about the same number as Italy, 
and Russia followed close on their heels with over 3} 
millions. The total, indeed, from the south and east of 
Europe amounted already to just over eleven and a half 
millions, only half a million short of the joint population 
of Canada and Australia, and it was as much as 34°7 per 
cent. of the whole century’s influx from Europe. A similar 
change has more recently also begun to affect Canada. The 
United Kingdom has hitherto, it is true, almost every year 
except during the war sent a larger number of immigrants 
to the Dominion than any other source—1,347,996 of those 
who have arrived since the beginning of 1897 up to last 
November are either British or Irish, the figure for immigra- 
tion from the United States during the same period being 
slightly higher as the result of the war—but over 900,000 
immigrants came from other foreign countries, and the 
proportion from the south and east of Europe was con- 
tinually increasing. 

The significance of this revolution in the character of 
American immigration is obvious. A very large number 
of the new-comers came from countries in which tyranny 
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was as ingrained as liberty is in the British Commonwealth, 
and democratic institutions and ideals meant little or 
nothing to them. Nor do the figures represent the final 
stage. The American official report points out that at the 
outbreak of war the new movement “ was at flood tide, and 
promised so to continue for years to come;” but to leave 
the matter even there would be misleading, for the main 
Russian reserves had hardly been reached, and large as the 
emigration from the late Tsar’s dominions had been during 
the early years of this century, in 1907 only 6 per cent. of it 
was from Russia proper, the rest being entirely from the 
border countries of Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Russian Poland. It was indeed a mere earnest of what 
might be expected in future. By 1913 the contribution of 
the real Russia had already grown to 17 per cent. of the 
Russian total, and investigations made in Russian villages 
by the American Bureau of Immigration convinced it that 
“ unless artificially checked the movement would eventually 
increase to enormous proportions.” Besides, the birth-rate 
of the “new immigrants ” far exceeds that of the native- 
born Americans, and as the Slav and Latin go to mining 
and industrial work, which keeps them concentrated in 
certain districts, they cannot in any case be so easily 
absorbed as the old immigrants who for the most part 
went on to the land and were dispersed all over the 
country. 

The assimilation of such vast numbers soon began to 
tax even the powers of the United States, and the character 
of the “‘ new immigration,” for such was the name given 
to it in America, caused considerable anxiety lest Anglo- 
Saxon ideals should suffer through the failure of the new 
type to rise to the American standard. A commission was 
appointed in 1907, and in his address to it the late President 
Roosevelt placed the immigration question first among 
American problems, or second only to that of conservation. 
Something of its complexity we British should be able to 
grasp, for we know from experience how difficult it is to 
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help backward peoples to attain a higher political level. 
But there is all the difference in the world between giving 
such assistance to a separate country like Egypt, the form 
which the task has hitherto taken for us, and dealing with 
a constantly changing and ever growing medley of polyglot 
races in one’s midst, which is the problem that faces the 
United States. The American national type would itself 
inevitably be changed if its strength were to prove unequal 
to the task of moulding the imported mass. 

But the problem in the form that it has taken for America 
does not concern her alone. The nations of which the 
British Commonwealth is composed are themselves drawing 
population from over the sea and concerned with the 
selection of its sources. One such nation is already faced 
with the same danger as the United States, and as it is 
potential for all new countries, none of them can afford to 
ignore America’s experience. ‘The appended charts show 
the volume and the sources of her immigration for the last 
100 years as far as 1920. But statistics by themselves are 
misleading. The present situation must be read in the 


light of the changes that the war has brought, and the 
advantages and drawbacks of the different sources examined. 
For much as our vineyards need labourers, like America 
we have a lamp to keep alight. The first step is, however, 
to recognise the factors which have operated in the past 


Ill 


O arrive at any sound conclusions about the future 
it is necessary to know what has hitherto made people 
emigrate. With forced movements such as the slave trade 
we need not concern ourselves, for they have gone for ever, 
and the deportation of undesirables is also a thing of the 
past. The causes of voluntary migration are many, but 
there have at all times been two main considerations, the 
position at home and the prospect abroad. Sometimes the . 
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latter has been such as to allure even people who have 
nothing to complain of in their own country. This hap- 
pened when gold was discovered in California in 1854, in 
Australia in 1861, and on the South African Rand in the 
"eighties. And a mere desire to rise in life or a taste for 
adventure has often been enough to take a man abroad, for 
emigration is one of the forms which the surplus energy 
of a virile race is always apt to take. On the other hand, 
pressure at home has sometimes been sufficient by itself to 
compel a leap in the dark. In ancient times a series of 
tribal movements would be started by some obscure 
people outgrowing its means of subsistence far away in the 
hinterland. But as a rule both considerations have 
influenced the emigrant at the same time, and they generally 
react upon each other, for when the outlook is gloomy at 
home, there is always a tendency to idealise what is remote, 
just as nothing puts people more out of conceit with their 
surroundings than dreams of a far-off promised land. 
And the pinch at home has itself taken many forms. 
Conscience, political sentiment, tyranny, the restlessness 
left by war, all have played their part as well as economic 
pressure. The first sent the Mayflower three hundred 
years ago to New England. A century and a half later an 
unjust British commercial system gave a backbone of 
Ulstermen to the Republican Army which won American 
independence. After it was won 40,000 colonists, the 
United Empire Loyalists as they were called, moved to 
Canada to remain under the British flag, just as, early in the 
nineteenth century, the Boers of South Africa trekked north 
of the Orange and Vaal rivers to escape it. Emigration 
stimulated by hatred of the same flag has reduced the 
population of Ireland from over eight millions in 1846 to 
four millions to-day, and of the eight odd millions who 
represent these islands’ share of a hundred years of American 
immigration, more than half were Irish. About 25 per 
cent. of the Australian population are of the same race, 
which is also an important element in Canada and other 
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countries, and wherever the Irish go they carry with them 
the bitterness which was brought home to us some months 
ago by Archbishop Mannix. Tyranny has sent thousands 
of Jews, Poles and Armenians across the ocean. No less 
than 1,402,695 Poles entered the United States between 
1899 and the end of 1919, and a million and a half Jews, of 
whom over a million were from Tsarist Russia. As for 
war, the figures quoted in Tue Rounp Taste in December, 
1916, show the restlessness that it leaves. 

But the economic factor has always counted for more 
than any other cause. At an early stage the growing 
peoples of the world had to go outside their own boundaries 
to satisfy their needs, and their ventures did not stop at 
international trade. Political trouble at home was no doubt 
behind the foundation of the early Greek colonies in Asia 
Minor, but food difficulties, in the opinion of a recent 
writer, stimulated the later enterprises in the eighth, 
seventh and sixth centuries before Christ, just as in our 
own times Japan, herself a poor mountainous country like 
Greece, has been looking for an opening on the other side 
of Asia. More than once similar schemes were started to 
relieve the proletariat of Ancient Rome. 

But in no age have economic causes played a more 
important part than in the last hundred years. Emigration 
on the modern scale, indeed, dates from the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, when 20,000 people left these islands for 
America in the single year 1817, an unprecedented number 
for those days. In 1830 the number had swelled to over 
70,000, and the following year was close upon 100,000. And 
the movement was due to economic difficulties even more 
than to the restlessness left by the struggle with France. 
The prices of produce fell after the war, and agriculture 
was hampered by uncertainty. A Royal Commission, 
indeed, considered the slump the principal cause of trouble ; 
but there were other reasons as well. In England it paid, 
while wheat was fetching high prices, to convert small 
holdings into large farms, and in Scotland arable country 
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was fast turned into sheep walks, just as in later years 
plough land south of the Tweed became pasture. Every 
such change naturally displaced labourers and forced them 
to go abroad. There were, moreover, large districts, 
especially in Scotland, where the population had in any 
case early in the last century far outgrown its means of 
support. And in the manufacturing world the dislocation 
was even greater, for English life was undergoing a com- 
plete transformation. Power was everywhere taking the 
place of hand work. The invention of the steam engine 
had been followed by the introduction of the modern factory 
system which depended upon coal instead of water, and so 
entailed changes of site as well as of method. This 
mechanical revolution, by immeasurably increasing our 
capacity for production, helped us out of the slough left by 
our wars, but the immediate result was further displace- 
ment and unemployment everywhere, while cheap labour 
from Ireland, which was herself suffering from depression, 
helped to make things worse. The wages of English artisans 
in the early ’thirties were often less than half of what they 
had been the year after Waterloo, and the low remuneratior 
of farm hands remained till the latter part of the nineteenth 
century a frequent reason for people going abroad. 

Such were the conditions which started the great emigra- 
tion movement of the nineteenth century. And once 
started, a variety of things kept it going. Until some years 
after the French wars, thanks to an early start and immunity 
from invasion, we had the industrial field to ourselves, but 
by 1831 foreign competition, a factor often blamed for 
bad times in later years, set in, and upon its heels came a 
wave of unemployment which lasted till well into the 
*forties. As for Irish emigration in the middle of the last 
century it was often greater than from our own island. 
There were, however, other causes than hatred of England. 
A principal one was the “ mysterious but universal sickness 
of a single root,” which is referred to in the novel Endymion. 
The “ potato cholera,” as it was called, made its appearance 
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in England in the middle ’forties, but it was not long in 
crossing over to Ireland. Potatoes had always been her 
staple crop, and the emigration figures would fall after a 
good year just as they rose after a bad one. The result of 
the new outbreak was the great famine of 1847, and between 
that year and 1854 no less than 1,656,044 Irish sailed for 
North America. About this time, too, Irish landlords 
were also linking up small holdings, and between 1849 and 
1855 some 50,000 people were turned adrift in consequence. 

But it is now necessary to cross the English Channel to 
the continent of Europe, for the gigantic migrations which 
have distinguished our own age have a world-wide character. 
If the reader refers to the charts in the appendix he will 
see that in the history of American immigration the first 
twenty years after 1820 constitute a sort of preliminary 
interval leading up toa series of alternate booms and slumps, 
four of each, beginning with a boom which covered the late 
*forties and early “fifties. In the preliminary interval our 
own immigrants were without rivals in the field, but during 
the first boom the Geimans began to run us close. In both 
cases, however, the increase was marked, and the top of 
the boom was reached by us in 1852 with 272,740 immi- 
grants, and in 1854 by the Germans with 215,609. In 
their case the principal cause was the unsettlement left by 
the Revolution of 1848, and in our own, the Irish famine. 
Next come some lean years lasting till 1866. Depression and 
Civil War in America deterred people from going there, and 
in 1855 the German figures dropped to 72,000. ‘The same 
causes, no doubt, counteracted any tendency for emigration 
to increase after the Crimean war. It was the late ’sixties 
before the next rise began, and it lasted till well into the 
’seventies, covering the period of the German wars with 
Denmark, Austria and France. During it Great Britain 
and Germany still held the field, and for the Germans 
restlessness, this time the result of their wars, was again 
the main stimulus, though there were also other factors. 
Lee-way had, for instance, to be made up after the American 
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Civil War, which had delayed the departure of thousands 


of would-be emigrants. In the middle ’seventies, however, 
the United States had another bout of bad times which 
kept people away till 1879, when the third of the great 
booms began. This time the causes were almost entirely 
economic ; in America the return of prosperity, and severe 
depression both in Germany and in these islands, again 
largely due in our own case, a Royal Commission thought, 
to foreign competition. The unsettled conditions left by 
Italy’s long struggle for independence no doubt helped to 
start both Italian and Austrian emigration, insignificant 
though it was till 1882, when some 30,000 Italians and 
nearly the same number of Austrians went to America ; but 
an outlet had in any case become necessary for Italy, for 
her population had outgrown its means of subsistence at 
home. In this same year the United States immigration 
figures reached the giddy height of nearly 800,000, almost 
double that of any previous year, though the character of 
the influx still remained substantially the same. In 1893 
there came another period of depression in America, and 
with it a third slump in the figures which touched bottom 
in 1896; but the end of the "nineties saw people crossing 
the Atlantic in greater crowds than ever. The diagram for 
the next twelve years, indeed, reaches the real Alps of the 
movement with its crowning peak of over a million and a 
quarter immigrants in the year 1907. 

And it was during this period that the change referred 
to in the last section of this article commenced, which re- 
sulted in the Slav and the Southern Latin taking the 
place formerly occupied by the Anglo-Saxon and Teuton. It 
was not that our own people were, like the Germans, ceasing 
to go abroad. On the contrary, emigration from Great 
Britain, though it had dropped from over a million and a 
half between 1871 and 1881 to under 700,000 in the next 
decade, showed an upward tendency during the last twenty 
years before the war ; but, as already mentioned, other new — 
countries were becoming increasingly popular. 
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The causes of this last great wave into America, which 
only broke before the shock of war, need, however, a more 
detailed examination than those which came before it. 
They were almost entirely economic. An unprecedented 
industrial expansion was taking place in Europe, accom- 
panied by an immense increase in its population. In Ger- 
many, for instance, there were in 1871 only some 40 millions 
of people, but in June, 1914, the numbers were, Mr. Keynes 
points out,* nearly 69 millions. Between 1890 and the war 
the inhabitants of Austria-Hungary had also increased by 
ten millions, and in Russia, trifling though her industrial 
movement was by comparison, and mainly confined to 
Poland, the population grew from 100 to 150 millions. In 
England and Wales alone there were 37 million people in 
1914, though there were only 324 millions in 1901, and less 
than nine millions at the beginning of last century. Expan- 
sion of this kind was bound to lead to restlessness, but while 
all went well, over-population did not figure as a constant 
cause of emigration, for except in times of depression the 
industrial activity which had called the population into 
being also absorbed it. Thus the year before the war 
Germany lost less than 26,000 people by emigration. The 
whole system, however, absolutely depended upon a 
plentiful supply of cheap food and raw materials, and as 
there was not enough at home, they had to be got from 
over the sea. In the year 1913 these islands actually 
imported 70 per cent. of their corn and vegetables and 
60 per cent. of their meat. Germany imported 20 per cent. 
of her whole food supply, and even France had to get 
20 per cent. of her grain and vegetables and 60 per cent. of 
her meat from abroad. The demand for food and materials 
from across the sea naturally stimulated emigration, and 
though the supply of emigrants lagged behind the demand, 
labour-saving devices effectively supplemented it. 

But emigrants were wanted for other purposes than the 
production of food and raw materials for Europe, for the 

* The Economic Consequences of the Peace. Macmillan & Co., 1019. 
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new countries had not remained content simply to grow 
such stuff for others. They were quick to start industries 
of their own wherever an opportunity offered, and they 
made free use of tariffs to protect them. In 1840 there 
were, Disraeli told the House of Commons, only some 
800,000 manufacturing operatives in the United States, 
but long before the end of the nineteenth century its 
industrial development was already colossal, and by the 
outbreak of war it had become the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. To help Europe with a regular 
supply of food was soon out of the question for America, 
for what she produced was now required by her own people, 
and for some time before the war that duty had already 
been devolving upon the British Dominions and South 
America. 

And, by a curious paradox, it was industrial and not 
agricultural expansion which brought the “ new immigrant” 
to America. For the very qualities which had kept the 
Slav, peasant though he was, from taking advantage of the 
call of the land, made him exactly the man for whom 
American employers were looking in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Improvements in machinery enabled 
them to do without much intelligence or skill, but cheap 
labour was indispensable. America itself offered too many 
openings in more attractive fields for either native-born 
Americans or Anglo-Saxons to accept such work. About 
this time, too, the steamship companies were on their side 
beginning to look for fresh reserves to tap for their American 
emigrant trade—the great German lines were built 
up upon it and in 1913 carried half the emigrants who 
crossed the North Atlantic—for the old hunting-grounds 
were showing- signs of coming exhaustion. The East 
and South of Europe offered an almost virgin field with 
vast possibilities. Italy was ripe for their plans, and 
they appealed with equal success to the Slav peasant. The 
latter had long been kept from emigrating by his ignorance, 
and even when the attractions of America reached his ears, 
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from crossing the sea which he had never seen, and from the 
long expensive land journey which had to be made before 
he reached it. His own Government, moreover, tried to 
keep him at home for military reasons. Above all, his 
ways were not those of the West, and even if he had spoken 
English he would have found it hard to adapt himself to 
American country conditions in the absence of organised 
settlements. The employers and the shipowners were 
quick to see their chance. Slavs were engaged to come 
straight out to American factories and mines. It meant 
scrapping their agricultural experience, but for that there 
was a precedent, as the Irish, who are also peasants, stay 
in the large centres. Later, in 1885, in deference to 
Labour, Congress passed a law which made such contracts 
illegal, but by that time the ball had been set rolling and, 
once started, its own impetus carried it along, letters home 
from contented emigrants proving the most effective kind 
of propaganda. Difficulties in Europe were overcome by 
organisation, and the attractive reports about the “ New 
World ” which were systematically spread by the steamship 
companies, supplemented the effect produced by private 
correspondence. As for differences in language and manners, 
they ceased to matter, for on landing, the immigrant went 
straight to a colony of his own people, where he lived his old 
life and spoke his own tongue. He was not the stuff of 
which Western democracy is made, and his new conditions 
were not calculated to change him, but his docility suited 
his employers, who hoped to avoid strikes. And to-day a 
curious convention makes his position impregnable in 
unskilled labour, for it is considered beneath the dignity 
of the native American or the Anglo-Saxon to work by his 
side as it is for a white man in South Africa to do a Kaffir’s 
job.* Itisnolonger a question of wages, for he is now very 


* An American writer, on being asked by a friend of the writer what 
struck him most in this country, replied: “'To hear the navvies talking 
English.” 
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well paid. In Canada, too, though much of the unskilled 
work is done by French Canadians, a good deal of it has 
fallen into his hands. 

To use a military metaphor, the “ new immigrant ” has 
won a bridgehead in America of first-class importance. 
The cost to the country is high, not only on accourt of the 
sov.ial and political drawbacks, but because the field is 
restricted for other immigrants, and it is continually 
necessary to go to Europe to get fresh recruits for un- 
skilled labour. This is the more essential because many 
of the “new immigrants” return with their savings to 
Europe ; and even when they stay in America their sons 
acquire the same prejudice, as other Americans, against 
immigrant work. 

Such was the position in 1914. Labourers were wanted 
in increasing numbers for American employers; and as 
industrial expansion continued in both worlds the demand 
for food and materials naturally increased at the same 
time, and with it the call for emigrants to go to grow what 
was wanted. In 1914, however, the storm burst, and for 
over five years emigration from the Old World practically 
ceased. It is now necessary to consider the extent to 
which the effects of the storm altered the old conditions. 


IV 


WO of the main things which affected emigration 

the war left untouched—in Europe the need of 
imported food and raw materials, in America the need of 
imported labour. Imported food and materials are wanted 
in the Old World more than ever they were, for the follow- 
ing reasons. In the first place, we have substantially as 
many mouths to feed as before the war, for its waste, 
although there were nearly 9,000,000 killed, hardly counts 
for this particular purpose when the immense size of the 
population of Europe is taken into account. Such num- 
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bers could, indeed, never have been reached but for the 
elaborate artificial system which used to bind the nations 
together in a network of commercial and financial bonds. 
For the unparalleled expansion of trade and industry 
which it made possible created boundless opportunities of 
work, while cheap food and raw materials were, as already 
explained, easily obtained from over the sea. But for the 
growth of luxury and the rise in the standard of living 
we might, indeed, to use a colloquialism, have been “ even 
thicker on the ground ” than we are. To grow enough at 
home to support the needs of all these people was beyond 
our power in 1914; but to-day it is more impossible than 
ever, for there is greater disorder in the chief agricultural 
countries of Europe than anywhere else. And although 
such countries are usually the first to recover, convalesceace 
depends upon conditions which are still far from realisation. 
Nor are there any short cuts by which our home supply can 
be made adequate. It is impossible either to switch an 
industrial population, which is, moreover, needed for other 
purposes, off its ordinary tasks on to farm work, or by a 
stroke of the pen to double the local yield by improved 
methods of agriculture. The agricultural classes were, 
moreover, more depleted by the war than any others, for 
industrial employees were kept back in large numbers for 
munition making, and such aids as fertilisers are both 
scarce and dear. In any case, much that is needed in our 
factories cannot be produced at all in Europe. 

But although we have been left more dependent than 
ever upon the new countries for our daily bread and raw 
materials, the trouble is that we are no longer in a position 
to pay for them. Our investments of capital in the New 
World used to enticle us to have a certain amount sent us 
for nothing ; but after the return of peace the only way left 
to us was to make things to send across the sea in exchange, 
for the war had eaten up our foreign investments. Here, 
however, we were at once up against the real problem, 
for production had to be on a gigantic scale, and this time 
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there was no “ God in a car” in sight to help us out, as 
the mechanical revolution did early in the last century. 
Before the war it was possible, thanks to the economic 
system which has been described above. But the system 
itself had a serious weakness. It was entirely dependent 
upon the continuance of the long period of security with- 
out which its elaboration would have been out of the 
question ; a point which was so obvious that before July, 
1914, many people had begun to disbelieve in the possibility 
of war. It was even called “ the great illusion.” But for 
all that war came, and it left the system in much the same 
condition as the Clock Tower at Ypres, and the inhabitants 
of Europe with few visible means of support. 

The reconstruction of the system was, of course, possible, 
given the necessary conditions, and headway has already 
been made. Progress varies in different countries. Great 
Britain and Belgium, and more recently France, have all 
covered ground, though it is still too early to speak with 
certainty of the future, as we are only to-day approaching 
what may be the most difficult period of all. The weaving 
of the old web is also in train, and since the war milliards 
have been invested by the Americans alone in buying 
German marks. Even France and Belgium are said to 
have put money into German undertakings. But recon- 
struction called from the outset for unflinching singleness 
of purpose, and that was just where the war had hit us 
hardest. For the rich were formerly content to use most 
of their wealth for further production, and the poor, though 
often with a bad grace, acquiesced in an order of things 
which gave them a relatively small share of the proceeds. 
After the war, however, to quote Mr. Keynes’s actual 
words, “ The possibility of consumption was disclosed to 
all, and the vanity of abstinence to many.” ‘The result 
has been seen in strikes and “tight money.” In Russia. 
indeed, the old landmarks were completely swept away, 
and in most countries there 1s deep-rooted instability. 
Clearly recovery must be slow; and the plight of Europe 
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reacts upon prospects in the new countries, for it affects 
the solvency of their best customers. This will not, 
however, stop emigration under existing conditions, for 
hungry people will be content to go wherever they see a 
chance of feeding themselves. 

To pass to the American need of imported labour, after 
the outbreak of war immigration naturally dwindled to a 
ghost of its former self, and besides this crowds of workmen 
left for Europe to fight for their respective countries. 
For a time huge wages, it is true, attracted a certain number 
of labourers from outside, but after 1917 this supply fell 
off too, and American employers have since had to put up 
with all kinds of makeshifts—Mexicans, women and 
children for the most part. And even peace brought no 
improvement, for “new immigrant” workmen took 
advantage of it to return to Europe, and in spite of high 
fares, the exodus was only limited by the number of avail- 
able steamers. Their motive was partly a natural wish to 
see their relations again and to try what liberty felt like at 
home, and partly because the condition of the exchange 
enabled them to purchase an incredible number of lire, 
krone, or whatever the coinage of their native states 
happened to be, with the dollars they had saved. This 
backward current for a time more than neutralised the 
benefit of any revival of immigration for American 
employers, and, ia the first half of 1919, 4,000 more people 
left the United States than entered it. The newcomers, 
moreover, mainly consisted of Jews, women, and types which 
were of little use for unskilled labour, whereas tne men who 
were leaving had already learnt their work. No doubt 
many Americans, especially among the working classes, 
were not sorry to see so many immigrant workmen leaving 
the country, but business people were seriously concerned ; 
and at the beginning of last year a statement was published 
by a large number of leading manufacturers and financiers 
showing the urgent need of immigration to make good the 
serious shortage of unskilled labour, the demand for which 
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was, they said, twice as great as before the war. At the 
moment America, like this country, is suffering from 
unemployment, but her dependence upon immigrant 
labour has, for reasons already explained, become so deep- 
seated that the demand is sure to be more insistent than 
ever when more normal conditions return ; for with over 
half of the world’s estimated reserves of high-grade coal 
and a large proportion of its iron ore and liquid fuel within 
her own borders, limits can hardly be set to the expansion 
of her industries.. And although her export trade is for 
the time being adversely affected by our difficulties in 
Europe, other parts of the world which are less distracted 
and impoverished will purchase goods. Above all, she has 
an enormous home market in her own continent. 
Immigration in America is, however, further than ever 
from being a purely economic question. For the old 
anxiety about assimilation has been largely increased by 
the war and events in Russia. Feeling against the ad- 
mission of ex-enemies was, indeed, so strong in 1919 that 
a Bill was on one occasion introduced into the Senate 
with the object of keeping them out for a period of 50 
years ; and the fear of Bolshevism makes people look more 
askance than ever at immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
With so much suspicion, it is not surprising to find all 
kinds of restrictions. As early as 1917 a literacy test was 
introduced. The tax on entry, which used to be only 
50 cents, has been raised to eight dollars. Passports have 
to be obtained, and the visa of an American Consul costs 
ten dollars. The immigrant’s expenses in any case are 
infinitely greater than they used to be, the ticket alone 
being more than double the old price, and the ruinous 
exchange enhances every item. Besides this a tedious 
process of disinfection was made necessary before sailing, 
and at the port of entry there were innumerable reasons 
for which an immigrant might be excluded. Thirty more 
or less distinct classes were, indeed, altogether debarred. 
The immigraat has to show that he will be able to support 
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himself and his belongings. Lastly, the newcomer who 
was fortunate enough to satisfy all these tests found 
further obstacles in the shape of housing difficulties. 

And yet, in spite of everything, although after the 
armistice there was practically no American immigration, 
for the last two years it has been steadily growing. During 
the twelve months which ended last June there was an 
immigration of 430,000 persons, or four times the number 
for the previous year, and according to the Commissioner 
of Immigration for New York* the increase during the last 
six months has been such as to bring the total up to 
goo,0o0 for the calendar year. It is estimated by the same 
authority that a million steerage passengers will have 
arrived during the present financial year, or about as 
many as the available ships could carry. 

In the United States there is serious alarm at this rapid 
revival of immigration, for there are reports that millions 
more are waiting to come. It is true that the number 
of departures is also still considerable, and 288,135 aliens 
left the United States last year, as against the 430,000 
arrivals. Difficulties of assimilation do not, however, 
depend upon the surplus of arrivals over departures, but 
upon the gross number and type of the immigrants who 
come to the country. Anxiety is, moreover, increased by 
the prospect of prolonged depression, and a Bill has already 
passed the Lower House of Congress which would stop 
all immigration for a time, during which some plan might 
be devised for its better regulation. 

But apart from the need of food on this side of the 
Atlantic and the demand for immigrant labour on the other, 
the war has left in its train all the main factors wh ch 
produced the great migrations of the past. They are 
affecting not only the sources of the “ new immigration,” 
but also countries like Germany, from which people had 
before 1914 practically ceased to emigrate. According to 


* See the January number of the Old Colony Magazine, New York. 
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reports in America, indeed, eight millions are ready to leave 
that country alone. Everything at all events points to an 
unprecedented and general inclination to emigrate from 
the Old World, which has hitherto only been kept in check 
by restrictions, want of means and transport, and more 
recently by depression in the new countries themselves. 
There has never been greater restlessness. Tyranny of the 
old stamp has gone, but a new variety has appeared, and 
for the ordinary man there is little to choose between 
Nicholas and Lenin. Hate is as strong as ever ; and Jews 
have been leaving Poland in thousands.* Dail Eireann 
has imposed its ban on Irish emigration, but it has only 
done so in order to gain strength for the stri ggle in which 
it is engaged. War in its active form has for the moment 
died out on the Continent, but with the embers still 
smouldering in Eastern Europe, it may at any time blaze up 
again; and in the Middle East it seems to have become 
endemic. As much or more is being spent on armaments 
than before 1914, and even conscription has not yet dis- 
appeared. ‘Taxation is heavier than ever before, both in 
the victorious and in the defeated countries ; and the cost 
of living is still a crushing burden, which hostile tariffs 
and the multiplication of frontiers have made worse in 
the very districts where co-operation is especially needed 
to keep the wolf from the door. Some countries, indeed, 
are on the verge of the abyss, and their misery recalls the 
days of the Roman Empire, when, in the absence of any 
New World to go to, suicide seemed the only way of 
escape from an intolerable present. Even in countries 
like Great Britain, which have fared better, a fictitious 
prosperity has now given place to hard times and un- 
employment. And though for a while our traders and 
manufacturers had the field largely to themselves, as after 

* Last December, according to a paragraph in The Times of October 8, 
there were 310,000 applications for passports to the United States in that 
country ; and a commissioner of an American Jewish charitable association, 


recently returned, considered that the whole of the 3,000,000 Polish Jews 
would get away if they could. 
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Waterloo, the pinch of foreign competition soon made 
itself felt, and the expected harvest from our reconstructed 
industries has failed, because the rest of the world cannot 
buy our goods while the exchange remains in its present 
condition and the cost of production is so high. 

No permanent improvement can, indeed, be looked for 
anywhere until the vicious circle of unsettlement, idle 
factories, costly production, dear living, and an unstable 
exchange is broken. And though Europe will need every 
ounce of brain and muscle she possesses to complete the 
task of reconstruction when she gets under weigh, starving 
people will not wait for that event if there are better 
prospects abroad. In many countries, too, in which these 
factors are at work, the labouring classes have long acquired 
a mobile character highly favourable to emigration. 
Thousands of Italians formerly used to go and work 
on railways and mines in Germany, and every harvest there 
attracted large numbers of Slavs. The “ new immigrant ” 
himself has for years been accustomed lightly to come and 
go between Europe and the New World, and many are, 
no doubt, at this moment waiting for a chance of returning 
to North or South America. There are, moreover, other 
large classes who would in any case take the first oppor- 
tunity of going abroad: the would-be emigrants, for 
instance, who during the last six years have only been 
prevented from carrying out their intention by the war or 
want of transport ; the ex-immigrants, too, who returned 
during the war to fight, or after it with Utopian hopes, 
and who are now demobilised or disillusioned. All of 
these people will also influence others. Lastly, the fact 
that so many immigrants came to the United States last 
year is itself significant, for not only were the poorer classes 
generally debarred by the expense, but the Slav race was 
practically unrepresented among the 430,000 arrivals. 
And yet the year before the war Russia and Austria- 
Hungary alone sent over half a million, or nearly half the 
total for the twelve months. The birth rate may ultimately 
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fall in Russia, as it did in France after the peasants acquired 
their land, but there is no likelihood of emigration being 
checked by any such result at the present time ; and if the 
cost were reduced and the path once more made smooth for 
Slav emigration, the giant figures of 1907 would soon be 
dwarfed. 

What chance, then, is there of things becoming easier 
for the emigrant? The cost of the passage is likely to 
fall, for it is in the interests of steamship companies to 
encourage their emigrant trade, especially as freights have 
dropped. But restrictions and entrance taxes depend upon 
the attitude of the New World; and although America 
will not decide on her policy till her new President enters 
upon his office, the measures already taken or proposed 
show a disinclination to allow free immigration to continue. 

There are, however, other new countries besides America, 
and if her doors should be wholly or partially closed, the 
proportion of emigrants who select them will de im- 
measurably increased. They are ali, except Canada, 
further from Europe, and in none of them is there an 
industrial movement capable of absorbing immigrani 
labour at the American pre-war rate. They are, moreover, 
at this moment, like the rest of the world, passing through 
a spell of depression. From the standpoint of immigration 
they have, however, certain advantages of their own. The 
development of virgin agricultural resources, which many 
of them possess in great abundance, is at best a relatively 
slow process, ill adapted for the absorption of a sudden 
influx of population on an unusual scale; but the effect 
of bad times is less paralysing than it is for industry. 
South ot the line, too, there is summer when the aorthern 
hemisphere is largely icebound ; and winter is itself often 
the best season for immigration. Some of the southern 
countries are in or near the tropics; but heat is felt less by 
“‘ new immigrants ” from the south of Europe than by those 
of the old type. The exchange is often less adverse than 
in North America; and if the voyage costs more, there 
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have generally been fewer restrictions and entrance fees. 
In Brazil, where a record influx is expected from Southern 
Europe and from Germany, land and money have been 
set aside in anticipation. Nor is the greater distance 
likely to stop emigration to the Argentine from continuing 
to increase. A little farther and the solitude of the far 
Southern Seas will itself be broken. But this brings us to 
the question of the British Dominions, which requires a 
section of its own. 


V 


O the Dominions the crisis in the Old World brings 

a problem of vital importance. Hitherto they have 
been mainly concerned with the extent to which immigra- 
tion should be actively stimulated from a particular source 
or for a particular purpose. To-day the prospect has to 
be faced of a spontaneous movement of population from 
the old to the new countries besides which all that have 
gone before may sink into insignificance. For the political, 
social and economic causes with which the preceding section 
showed the great migrations of the past to have been 
associated, have never before been at work on such a 
gigantic scale in three continents of the Old World at the 
same time. The comparatively small exodus which has 
taken place since the war is deceptive. Nothing is less 
impressive to the eye or really more significant than the 
trickle which comes before a dam wall bursts. Movement 
has only been temporarily paralysed py the very disorganisa- 
tion which has already begun to compel it. To gauge the 
force of the flood that has been collecting in so vast a 
water-shed is, however, a difficult task. The representatives 
of steamship companies in America estimate, it is said, that 
15 million people want to come to the United States. 
According to the statement in an American review which 
has already been referred to, Mr. Caminetta, the Com- 
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missioner-General of Immigration for the United States, 
considers that no less than 25 millions are at this moment 
contemplating emigration from the Old World. 

Whatever the figure may be, the line which will be taken 
by the Dominions can be settled by no one but themselves. 
The building of their population is in their own hands. 
In practice their attitude to immigration will naturally 
from time to time be modified by their own circumstances, 
and at this moment they are suffering from the general 
depression. But for a permanent policy there seem to be 
only two alternatives, the open door for all white races or 
selection. The first, American experience has shown may 
mean an overwhelming immigration from the South and 
East of Europe, and from Asia Minor. The second would 
limit the influx in such a way as to ensure effective assimila- 
tion and in practice mean the continued encouragement of 
immigration from the old sources, and especially from these 
islands and the United States. We need not consider the 
possibility of coloured immigration or of doing without 
immigration altogether and trusting to the birthrate alone 
to bring the man-power that is wanted, for the first has 
been once for all rejected by the Dominions, and the second 
would involve more time than can safely be counted upon 
in the present over-crowded state of the world. It took 
the French Canadian’s unrivalled powers of incréase more 
than 300 years to grow from an original stock of 60,000 
persons to 3 millions. 

The Dominions are not, of course, all likely to feel the 
effects of an exodus from Europe to the same extent. They 
differ in their degree of remoteness and in many other 
ways. Thus, the number of immigrants that they can 
immediately absorb is limited in the case of New Zealand 
by her relatively small size as well as by the density already 
reached by her population, and in the case of South Africa, 
notwithstanding her vast territories and the opportunities 
they offer to settlers with capital, by the presence of a large 
Kaffir population with a practical monopoly of unskilled 
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work which leaves few openings for new comers who lack 
means or special skill. For these reasons, although their 
rich and varied resources will continue to attract the old 
type of emigrant, neither of these countries offers a field 
for the “new immigration” comparable to Canada or 
Australia. 

It is indeed these two Dominions that the present crisis 
primarily concerns. For they have boundless space for 
fresh population, and no permanent obstacles stand in its 
way. It has been computed that although to-day there 
are only about 12 million inhabitants in both of them 
together, they are capable of supporting 200 millions. They 
are endowed with fuel and mineral wealth as well as with 
vast tracts of rich virgin soil, and industrial development, 
which was stimulated by the war, has already made con- 
siderable progress. British North America, indeed, will 
probably some day be one of the great steel exporting 
countries of the world. Canada, moreover, not only lies 
in the direct track of emigration from Europe, where her 
reputation has long been firmly established, but she is also 
well placed for any overflow from the United Staies. As 
for “‘ new immigrants,” she has since the beginning of the 
century already received nearly 600,000, and the fact that 
their numbers were increasing every year before the war— 
over 100,000 arrived in 1914—shows the supply to be 
likely to grow. And although they are mainly employed 
in unskilled industrial work, the Doukhobar colonies 
demonstrate the possibility of Slav land settlement. Re- 
moteness and the opportunities America has offered have 
hitherto kept aliens away from Australia, but her advan- 
tages have only to be known to attract them, and her genial 
climate would be especially grateful to people from the 
warmer parts of the Old World. Italians have, indeed, 
already begun to settle.in Queensland. 

The relative merits of the open door and of selection will 
be obvious from what has already been said. The Dominions 
have in the past endeavoured to obtain immigrants with 
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agricultural experience, and the “new immigrant” is 
usually a peasant. They expect a high physical standard, 
and, thanks to his origin, whatever his shortcomings, in 
this respect he often excels the old immigrant, who has 
for many years come largely from the towns. The 
Dominions, moreover, want numbers for rapid development 
and defence, and the south and east of Europe can send an 
apparently inexhaustible supply. 

This, however, brings us to the drawbacks, for the danger 
is not that numbers will not be got, but that they may be 
such as to swamp the existing populations of the Dominions, 
and that national character will in consequence be sapped. 
Canada has the largest population, but the capacity of even 
seven million people to assimilate newcomers with such 
different characteristics as the new immigrants bring might 
soon be outstripped. The anxiety felt on this score even 
by the United States with its 105 millions has already been 
described. And when the disparity in the strengtn of 
their respective native-born stocks is taken into account, 
Canada’s difficulties in this respect are seen to be, even 
to-day, almost as great as those of the United States, 
although the “ new immigrant ” contributes a far smaller 
proportion of her total immigration. American experience 
has, moreover, revealed the difficulty of checking or regu- 
lating an immigration which has become necessary for a 
special type of industry such as unskilled work. French 
Canadian labour will, no doubt, prevent Canada from even 
becoming equally dependent, but even in the Dominion 
there are some signs, if not of the American prejudice 
against doing immigrant work, of a tendency in that direc- 
tion which is unknown in Australasia, where the “ new 
immigration ” has not yet made its impression felt. 

To say that the “new immigration” has grave dis- 
advantages does not of course mean that people from the 
south and east of Europe are inferior, or that any particular 
human type has the exclusive key to the working of demo- 
cracy. The danger arises from essential differences in 
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character and outlook. For democratic government, as 
Mr. Balfour has pointed out, is apt to break down “where, 
in a community whose boundaries for various reasons 
remain the unit, there are elements which are not homo- 
geneous, and do not therefore lend themselves to demo- 
cratic institutions in the only true effective and useful 
sense of the word.” The same “ new immigration ” which 
is a source of weakness to the established form of civilisation 
in new countries with Anglo-Saxon traditions, produces 
the opposite result in the democratic Latin republics of 
South America, the bulk of whose people have nena 
been drawn from Southern Europe. 

On the other hand, the chief drawback of selection has 
hitherto been the difficulty of getting a sufficient supply of 
immigrants from the old sources. Great Britain, moreover, 
before the war had almost ceased to send agriculturists. 
The policy in consequence involved some self-denial, for 
the Dominions had to forgo rapid development. This 
state of things has, however, been completely altered by 
the effects of the war, which, as has been made clear, are 
stimulating emigration on a greater scale than ever, not 
only from the new sources, but from the old, and it will 
come from the country as well as from the towns. 

No one of us can, however, choose our policy without 
affecting the other nations of the British Commonwealth. 
There have, for instance, at times been misgivings in Great 
Britain, for although emigration has never taken any undue 
proportion of her total natural increase, if only the age 
category between 18 and 30 is taken into account, the class 
which has also suffered most in the war, we have lost by it 
more than we have gained by natural increase. It is, how- 
ever, now generally recognised that emigration to the 
Dominions, far from having been a loss, has proved the most 
permanent of gains, and victory has made it safe to-day to 
spare a larger number than in the pre-war days. Any gaps 
will, moreover, soon be filled if our birthrate and deathrate 
continue to improve as much as they did last year. It 
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The Migration of the Races 
should, however, be a cardinal point in our policy to see 
that those of our people who are determined to go abroad 
do not settle outside the Empire. And there may be 
exceptional temptations in that direction, if it is true that 
there is an unusual disposition in America to welcome 
British immigration. 

Again, it is of vital interest to every one of our five nations 
that Australia should get the kind of population that she 
wants. We all sympathise with her resolve to preserve her 
homogeneity and our common ideals, but the risks of a war 
to defend the White Australia policy in which it would be 
incumbent upon every one of us to take part, would be 
immeasurably increased if she were either to remain without 
an adequate population, or to lose her internal unity through 
the admission of incompatible elements.* 

Common counsel is clearly advisable before separate 
action is decided upon in view of the impending crisis. 
And an opportunity will occur next June when our Prime 
Ministers meet in London, accompanied, it is to be hoped, 
by expert advisers, so that decisions may be come to without 
the necessity for adjournment or reference to offices 
thousands of miles away. For the need of a concerted 
policy is urgent. Other mistakes may be set right, but on 
those which affect the building of population there is no 
going back. There is a tide in the affairs of great peoples 
as in those of men, and if the present occasion is allowed to 
slip by, next time an Imperial Conference meets it may be 
too late. 


* An article on the White Australia policy, from an Australian pen 
appears in this number. 





THE PARIS CONFERENCE 


ANY in this country have been surprised and 

perturbed at the accumulating evidence which has 
come to us of French dissatisfaction. What, they ask, is 
the cause of it? What are the grievances of France ? 
What justification is there for the bitterness often displayed 
towards us? Surely as we were Allies in war, so we are, 
and intend to remain, friends in peace. Our respective 
armies together defeated Germany; each of us recog- 
nises with cordial gratitude the assistance it received 
from the other, and the memory of hardships undergone 
together is the best guarantee for mutual confidence in the 
laborious task of working out the details of the peace. 
Everyone knows that in the political, and still more in the 
economic and financial settlement, there must be differences 
of opinion; but each people has its diplomatists and 
experts; cannot they settle them with one another as 
business men without endangering the fundamental union 
which all desire ? 

If the differences between the two countries were merely 
on matters of detail, this would be well enough. But if 
the friendship is to be maintained—and it is in the interests 
not only of the two peoples, but of the whole of Europe 
that it should be—we must look facts in the face, and must 
recognise that there is a real divergence between France 
and Britain on their views as to post-war Europe. 

The British view is, we suppose, that the war and the 
peace have for all practical purposes—at least for many 
years—removed the German danger. The defeat of Ger- 
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many was so complete, and the terms of peace have been so 
severe, that we need not fear a Germany aggressive in 
arms. Deprived of her fleet, of her mercantile navy, of 
her overseas possessions and interests, with her army dis- 
banded and disarmed, and having lost large and wealthy 
tracts of territory, she will henceforward not be the menace 
to her neighbours that she has been since 1900. Therefore, 
the wisest thing to do is to settle up the remaining differ- 
ences as quickly as possible. 

The future to which British opinion looks is on the 
whole one which will include a Germany such as we have 
known in the past, a Germany weakened indeed, weakened 
by defeat, disillusioned as to the gospel of Prussianism, and 
standing by a solid middle policy of peace, and rejecting 
alike the lure of military imperialism or communist chaos— 
a nation which will within a reasonable period be fit to be 
a fully qualified member of the League of Nations, and 
take its part again in international affairs. The restoration 
of Germany is represented as being in the interests of 
Europe. 

But this issue is one which is not for obvious reasons wel- 
comed by France. Their situation is very different. They 
regard it with the gravest apprehension. It implies that 
they may find themselves left alone on the Continent of 
Europe, face to face with a Germany which will be superior 
to France in population, in territory, in wealth, and perhaps 
in organising capacity. Let us remember that what France 
suffered after 1870 was not merely the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine ; it was much more than this. It was the incubus 
of Germany on her eastern frontier and the consciousness 
of Germany’s preponderance of power. Whatever she did 
she had to consider whether the veto might not come from 
across the Rhine. The invasion of 1870 and the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine was merely an example of what might 
happen again if Germany disapproved of what France did. 
France cannot forget the past, and she cannot bring herself 
to believe that Germany can change its heart. 
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The war was won, and France hoped to be free, free for 
ever of this incubus. Her hopes have been disappointed. 
When the Treaty of Versailles was published British 
opinion tended to think that it was too severe; a great 
mass of French opinion criticised it on the ground that it 
was too lenient. It was considered too lenient because it 
did not give France those securities which she demanded. 

The first thing the Treaty did was to guarantee and 
perpetuate the unity of Germany; France would have 
desired either the complete dissolution of the country, or 
at any rate a development of the federal system and a 
weakening of the power of Prussia. In the new Germany 
unity is more complete than in the old, and the power of 
Prussia is confirmed. 

Secondly, against this new Germany France demanded 
military guarantees. These would consist first in the 
occupation of the Rhine; this was given, but it was to 
last only for 1§ years, and would be withdrawn just when 
it might be anticipated the danger from Germany was 
becoming urgent. France was offered the Guarantee 
Treaties with America and Great Britain ; these have not 
been ratified, and apparently will not be. There was much 
talk of the guarantee of the League of Nations, but rather 
than assent to the only article in the League of Nations 
which provides any guarantee, America refused to enter the 
League. There remains disarmament. But the French 
have always distrusted this, and say you may indeed disarm 
Germany for the moment, but who will secure us against 
rearmament in the future? 

We have, then, a large body of opinion in France which 
has consistently criticised the Treaty on the ground that 
it is insufficient, and many others who, though they would 
be prepared to acquiesce in it, still persist in representing 
it as a very minimum of what could be accepted. Side by 
side with them we have the advocates of the Treaty, of 
whom M. Tardieu is the most persistent ; and he week by 
week reiterates in PJllustration, with occasional interludes 
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in the Chamber, that all this criticism is unwarranted. 
Keep to the Treaty and everything which you require 
will be found there, but keep to the Treaty and carry it out. 
The fault, he explains, is not that the Treaty is insufficient, 
but that ever since the fall of M. Clemenceau the Govern- 
ment of France have shown themselves inexcusably negligent 
in enforcing it, and he and M. Poincaré have drawn up 
formidable lists of the clauses which have not been put 
into effect. These critics point with concern to the pro- 
ceedings and policy of the Allied Conference. They note 
that whenever there is referred to that body a serious matter 
on which Germany had not complied with the Treaty, the 
result is not immediate insistence and complete enforce- 
ment of the terms, but mitigation and postponement. 
For this they would largely make the British Government 
responsible. It is easy to do so, and they can be assured of 
a quick response when they say that they do not understand 
the position. The Treaty has been signed, it is valid ; 
they expected the support of their Allies in the strict 
enforcement ; why this continuous nibbling at the terms ? 
Why this pusillanimous evasion of responsibility? The 
ground seems uncertain. From month to month they do 
not know which of their legal claims will disappear. ‘“ Can 
we not find any Government which will take a firm position, 
stand up to our Allies, and insist on the enforcement of the 
promises and engagements which have been made ? ” 

So we have the French, who tell us that the Treaty is 
the minimum, and, anyhow, it must be carried through 
and enforced with meticulous rigidity ; on the other hand 
we have the British view that the Treaty, if it errs at all, 
errs rather towards severity, and that in carrying it out we 
must show reasonable moderation, and above all, not attempt 
to enforce provisions which are impracticable or obviously 
unreasonable. What matters, according to the British 
view, is the essentials, such as disarmament. If we 
get them, we can well afford to be even generous about 
unessential details. 
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And perhaps there is a suspicion that when the French 
ask for uncompromising enforcement they may be pursuing 
a wrecking policy; the Treaty has left Germany still a 
united, self-governing nation; cannot the Treaty be so 
worked as to repair this defect in it? If Germany says 
she cannot execute certain clauses, that is her affair ; she 
is bound under the Treaty to do so; if she is in default, 
then measures of execution must be taken. These may 
be the occupation of the Ruhr ; they may be the seizure of 
the German customs. If the ultimate result is the collapse 
of the German Government and the dissolution of the 
German nation, why, it is asked, should we distress ourselves 
about this ? 

Now in most matters the difficulties have by persever- 
ance and mutual concessions been surmounted. The 
smaller matters have been dealt with by the Council of 
Ambassadors at Paris, which perhaps does its work all the 
better that the world hears little of it ; the more important 
are from time to time brought up for decision at the periodi- 
cal meetings of the Allies. Among these disarmament is 
the most prominent. The problem has been a difficult one. 
It has entailed long, wearisome, and at times acute, con- 
troversy, but we have always believed that it would eventu- 
ally be settled, because there has never been any doubt 
as to the absolute determination of all the Allies to enforce 
the fundamental point that Germany should be made 
incapable of military aggression on any serious scale. 
This was within the power of the Allies to do; the principle 
which they were carrying through has the complete support 
of public opinion at home, and even the Germans themselves 
cannot deny the justice of it, supposing always that the 
disarmament of Germany is eventually followed, as the 
Treaty indicates it will be, by the disarmament of other 
countries also. If at times the British Government has 
shown a more conciliatory spirit on minor matters, the 
Germans have never been under the illusion that the larger 
and fundamental things would not he executed to the 
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uttermost. The treatment of disarmament at the recent 
Paris Conference has well illustrated the situation ; there 
was a clear failure on the part of the Germans in some 
matters, but it was not of such a nature as to justify the 
accusation that they were deliberately trying to invalidate 
the whole Treaty ; further extension of time has therefore 
been granted them, but with the clear intimation that the 
complete execution must eventually be exacted. 

Very different is it with the question of reparations. No 
nation has any reason to pride itself on its handling of this 
matter. It is important to note the cause of the difference. 
Whatever men and parties may think of the other chapters 
of the Treaty, whether they seem wise or unwise, just or 
unjust, at any rate they are the result of honest work, clear 
in their conception and practicable in their execution. 
With the reparation chapter it is not so. The reparation 
proposals were clearly a compromise between practical 
facts and the political necessities of those who framed 
them. Criticism of these clauses has been made in pre- 
vious issues of this review; we need not repeat them 
now. It is a fundamental fact that many of those who 
signed the Treaty knew that the clauses were unwork- 
able, and the Treaty itself provided that the question of 
remodelling the reparation terms should be discussed 
between the Germans and the Allies in a period which was 
subsequently extended until May, 1921, when it was hoped 
that the national passions would have died down and a 
reasonable and practical settlement be more possible than 
it was in I9I9g. 

But the consequences of this method of postponing the 
issue have, at all events, borne some fruit. British public 
opinion has become more moderate. It has also gained 
some realisation of the difficulties of the problem of secur- 
ing payment abroad. It is therefore probably ready for 
a settlement which, while making Germany pay to the 
limit of her capacity, yet is also consonant with the practical 
limitations which foreign exchange places upon that 
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capacity and with the fact that her recovery is essential 
in the interests of the Allies themselves. 

But French public opinion has not been so educated. 
French statesmen and the French press have so far been 
unable to educate French public opinion on the facts. 
The Frenchman sees the terrible devastation of his country ; 
he sees the immense sums (15,000,000,000 francs annually) 
he has to spend on restoration ; he is acutely conscious 
of the immense deficits in his own budget, and he simply 
says : “ Germany brought this suffering upon us—Germany 
must pay!” 

In consequence British opinion has concentrated on 
coming to a voluntary agreement with Germany (under the 
protocol to the Treaty), while French public opinion has 
concentrated on securing execution of the original clauses 
of the reparation chapters. The whole history of the 
negotiations since Paris has been the attempt to bring over 
French opinion to the idea of a compromise on a fixea sum. 
We need not now recapitulate the different stages— 
Lympne, Boulogne, Spa, Brussels. Each step aroased the 
strongest protests in France; and it was the belief that 
M. Leygues was giving way too much to the British point 
of view which was the chief cause of the vote in the Chamber 
which led to his fall just before the Paris Conference. 
When the Prime Minister went to Paris it was with the 
publicly avowed intention of bringing to an end this long 
and wearisome controversy : he saw, and saw rightly, that 
it was essential for the welfare of Europe that a conclusion 
should be reached ; the word was finality. 
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Tue Parts MEEtinc 


HERE have been occasions when the world has 

complained of the secrecy with which negotiations 
were conducted. This will not apply to Paris; never has 
the Press been so well informed as to every detail of the 
negotiations. While they were carried on on both sides 
with admirable good feeling, there was no attempt to 
ignore or obscure fundamental differences, and there were 
moments of acute and dramatic crisis, Discussion on 
reparation began by M. Doumer, the new French Minister 
of Finance, putting forward a scheme ; it was based on the 
full claim allowed under the Treaty ; the total amount 
that Germany would have to pay would be ten thousand 
million pounds in gold. This would be spread over a 
period of 30 years, which, if necessary, could be prolonged 
to 42 years, and, with interest, would amount to 600 
million sterling in gold every year. The French would 
insist on payment in gold, and would not accept payment in 
material. 

The proposal was one which obviously could not be 
accepted or defended ; Mr. Lloyd George easily disposed 
of it. He pointed out that payments from Germany 
could only be made ultimately through the superiority of 
her exports over her imports. Even if it were possible for 
Germany so to develop her producing capacity over her 
imports of raw materials as to make such a disparity possible, 
would the Allies consent to accept such vast quantities 
of imports, competing with their own industries and causing 
unemployment, or to see them displacing Allied products 
in neutral markets. The answer was clearly, “ No!” 

The rejection of this scheme nearly led to the collapse 
of the Conference. The alternative was put before M. 
Briand. The collapse of the Conference would undoubtedly 
have brought about his resignation, which would have 
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been followed by a Poincaré Ministry, and this might have 
entailed a definite breach between France and England, 
while it offered no prospect of getting M. Doumer’s 
figures out of Germany. It was all to the good that matters 
should have reached a definite issue. M. Briand, as all 
who knew him would have anticipated, determined that 
he could not take upon himself this responsibility, and in 
consequence a very different scheme was eventually put 
forward and accepted. 

This scheme was in effect the Boulogne scheme dressed 
up in new clothes. Under it the conception of a series of 
fixed annuities was maintained, so that Germany should 
know precisely what was the amount for which she was 
liable. But in place of part of the annuities there was 
substituted a tax on German exports of twelve per cent. 
This had the effect of diminishing the payments Germany 
would have to make in the first years, though it meant that 
the Allies would get more in the long run if German pros- 
perity increased. On the other hand, it is open to the 
great objection that interference with internal German 
policy reintroduced the very element of uncertainty which 
it was generally sought to remove, and seems to import an 
element of unfairness by discriminating against German 
trade in favour of other manufacturing countries, though 
by diminishing the necessity for an import duty in Allied 
countries it might provide a compensating advantage. 

Leaving this point for the moment, let us now examine 
the fixed charge. Very serious misapprehensions on this 
point were created by the manner in which the announce- 
ment of the decision was made. The world was at once 
told that Germany’s debt had been fixed at over eleven 
thousand million pounds ; it is not unnatural that expres- 
sions of astonishment at the magnitude of this sum were 
at once heard, and it was still more inevitable that a cry 
of indignation should be aroused in Germany. It is 
unfortunate that this was allowed to happen, because it 
is in fact seriously misleading. It is true, indeed, that if we 
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add up all the annuities to be paid during the next 42 years 
they reach the sum mentioned, but this is not the method 
in which it ought to be calculated. To ascertain the debt of 
Germany, it is not the total amount of all the payments, 
including interest, which she will be required to make, 
but the present capitalised value of all these payments. 
If I incur a fine of £1,000, and agree to pay it in 38 years, 
with interest at 5 per cent. and a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent., I shall before the period has elapsed have, in fact, 
paid out considerably over £2,000 ; but no one would say 
that my debt was over £2,000. If we wish to pass some 
judgment upon the fairness of the sum fixed, we must first 
of all ask ourselves then, as we have said, the present value 
of these payments. 

On this point unfortunately no authoritative statement 
was issued. The capitalised value of the annuities is 
said to be about £4,000,000,000, and of the export tax 
£1,000,000,000, on the assumption that German exports 
after the war are equal on the average to its exports before 
the war—a total of about £5,000,000,000. 

These conclusions of the Paris Conference were im- 
mediately published in the Press. They caused a great 
outcry in Germany, largely, it would appear, because the 
exact purport of the scheme was misunderstood, the size 
of the indemnity being exaggerated in the manner already 
indicated, and because the scheme was taken to be a final 
decision, instead of a proposal for discussion. —The German 
Government stated in the Reichstag that the Paris pro- 
posals were unacceptable, and announced that it was 
preparing counter-proposals for submission to the Allies 
at the conference to be held in London on March Ist. 
There for the moment the question rests. 

An interesting paper by Sir Maurice Hankey, the 
Secretary of the Cabinet, on the subject of diplomacy by 
conference follows this article, and attention is drawn to 
many undoubted advantages in the system. But the above- 
mentioned points illustrate one of the chief disadvantages 
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of the modern methods of conference pursued by 
the Allies. These periodic meetings are heralded 
beforehand in the Press, they are held in an atmosphere of 
public excitement and expectation. They have all the 
attributes of a great political crisis, they are intimately 
connected with internal politics. Just for this reason it 
becomes essential that the parties should come to some 
kind of agreement ; when there is a real difference it must 
be glossed over. The negotiation is made much more 
difficult because every concession is abused as surrender, 
every refusal as hostility, in the Press of one country or 
another. 

The work of the Council is, indeed, often better than 
appears. But the question presents itself whether, after 
all, this is the atmosphere and these are the methods by 
which these very serious and difficult financial problems 
should be handled. There are many who will feel that, 
after all, the older methods of diplomacy had their advan- 
tages. 

Let us now consider what is the real material issue of 
the Conference. It will at once appear that though the 
hopes of finality have not been realised, at least another 
stage has been reached and real progress has been made. 
The Allies have, in fact, offered to the Germans as a 
substitute for the terms of the Treaty a settlement by 
which their total indebtedness shall be assessed at a sum 
which—excluding the export charge—is well under 
£5,000,000,000, this to be payable, with interest at 5 per 
cent., in annual instalments which will be spread over 42 
years. This sum is probably not more than half what the 
debt would have come to if the procedure of the Treaty 
had been strictly followed ; it is not half what the French 
demanded. It is very much less than the lowest estimates 
that were seriously considered at the Paris Congress. 
And it is instructive to compare it with the proposals 
most favourable to Germany put forward by writers such 
as Mr. Keynes. His estimate of what might justly be 
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required was something between f1,600,000,000 and 
£3,000,000,000. The Germans themselves at Paris offered 
£5,000,000,000, though without interest and subject to 
certain conditions. 

It would appear, then, that we are at last beginning, if 
not to find a solution, to get within the range of figures on 
which serious discussion is possible. 

Let us test the fairness of the figures in another way. We 
have as yet no authoritative statement as to what the total 
claim for restoration of allied devastated areas will amount 
to. Itwill probably be not far off the total indemnity now 
proposed by the Allies. In that case the present Allied 
proposal may be less than the amount they could claim 
from Germany under the narrower interpretation of the 
Wilson correspondence. Further, the total amount pay- 
able to Great Britain, if the indemnity were paid to the 
full, would be little more than the foreign debt incurred 
by her to the United States. 

There remains the third, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, of the problems: Are the payments to be made by 
Germany within the limits of what is likely to be practically 
feasible ? It is no use demanding a debt, however strong 
may be the legal and moral basis, if it is entirely beyond 
the competence of the debtor. This is a topic on which 
sure guidance is difficult to find. On the one hand, we 
have the clear principle that ultimately all indemnity 
paid by Germany must be derived from the excess of 
exports over imports ; for all external property of Germany, 
whether in the form of colonial possessions or interests, 
or in the holding of foreign stock by German nationals, has 
already been confiscated by the Allies. It is, moreover, 
justly pointed out that as Germany has now been deprived 
of nearly the whole of her merchant shipping, freightage 
will be a charge to her ; she has, in fact, left to her none of 
the “invisible exports” by which, for instance, in this 
country the balance of trade is maintained. If we take 
into consideration also the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, with 
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the Briey ironfield and its other wealthy resources, the 
temporary—perhaps permanent—loss of the Saar Valley 
coalfield, and the possible loss of at least part of Upper 
Silesia, it is obvious that all statistics based on the older 
balance of trade in Germany cease to be of much value. 
If, indeed, there is to be any balance to the favour of 
Germany, it will have to be because the German people 
adopt a standard of living lower than that of the Allies. 
Here the critic will say: “So they ought!” We may 
agree : why should not the German working man be deprived 
of his beer and tobacco in order to pay part of the cost of 
the war for which his country is responsible? Yes; but 
who believes that this principle can be maintained for 
42 years? 

And then, agaia, we are forced by the dilemma to which 
Mr. Lloyd George called attention in criticising M. 
Doumer’s proposal. If German indemnity has to be 
paid out of German exports, it becomes the pecuniary 
interest of the Allies to encourage German exports ; that 
is, to encourage the Germans by adopting longer hours of 
labour and a lower standard of life, to underbid British 
and French manufacturers. Under the agreed proposals 
there is, indeed, a difference of degree, but the main 
difficulty remains. 

These are only some indications as to the complications 
of the problem. All we can do at the moment is to await 
the forthcoming conference with the Germans in the hope 
that an arrangment will be made under which Germany 
will pay reparation for the damage she has done to the 
utmost of her capacity, but yet under conditions which 
reasonable opinion will recognise to be practicable and 
just. 





~ 
DIPLOMACY BY CONFERENCE 


The following paper was read by its author, Sir Maurice Hankey, 
G.C.B., the Secretary of the Cabinet, at a meeting of the British 
Institute of International Affairs on November 2, 1920. A few correc- 
tions were made by the author as the result of a discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, which is given below in its amended form. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HAVE been honoured by an invitation from the Institute of 
International Affairs to read a paper on the subject of “ Diplomacy 
by Conference.” 

I must preface what I have to say by stating that I speak entirely 
for myself. Any views I may express carry no sort of official endorse- 
ment, direct or indirect. 

From the point of view of diplomacy I am not specially qualified 
to deal with this question, as my personal experience of conducting 
diplomacy in the old sense is limited. On the other hand, I suppose 
I have an almost unique experience of Conferences, having attended 
488 International meetings since 1914. 

My experience, however, is almost entirely limited to that of a 
secretary, and it is from that angle that I must necessarily approach 
the subject. In earlier days, when I had more leisure, I used to 
play a good deal of cricket, occupying the post of wicket-keeper. 
I have often thought in recent years there is much resemblance 
between the position of wicket-keeper and that of Secretary. Mistakes 
by either are apt to prove costly ; both have to be prepared for hard 
knocks, and both see a good deal of the game. My credentials for 
venturing to address the Institute of International Affairs on this 
important subject are that I have seen a great deal of the game. 





Diplomacy by Conference 


PART I. 
Pre-War DEVELOPMENTS. 


EVELOPMENTS of diplomacy by conference during the 

years immediately before the war need only be touched on 
very lightly. .A certain amount of useful work was accomplished 
by Hague Conferences, and by technical conferences on such subjects 
as Motor Car Legislation, Aerial Navigation, Sugar Bounties, Red- 
Cross Organisation, Quarantine, etc. These had resulted in some 
valuable international organisations such as The Hague Tribunal, the 
Postal Telegraph and Wireless Bureaux at Berne, and the Agricul- 
tural Bureau at Rome. From time to time also there were con- 
ferences of Ambassadors held in London or elsewhere, which dealt 
with matters of international policy in the Balkans. In this direction 
Sir Edward Grey was a pioneer in diplomacy by conference. In 
addition, Sovereigns and Heads of States in their visits of ceremony 
were often accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, and these 
occasions were used to hold important diplomatic conversations. 
Occasionally individual Ministers would pay a visit to a foreign 
country to discuss questions of policy. We all remember, for 
example, Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin, which is described in his 
book Before the War. 

It is true that in the more distant past some of the great turning 
points of foreign policy have been reached at great conferences such 
as those of Vienna, Paris or Berlin, which were attended by heads 
of Governments. In the years immediately preceding the war, 
however, the method of conducting international business by direct 
conference between the principal Ministers concerned was the 
exception rather than the rule. International Conferences such as 
those at The Hague were not attended by statesmen of the first rank. 
If a difficult question arose it was unusual for the responsible 
Ministers from the countries concerned to meet and discuss the 
matter face to face. Almost the invariable practice was to deal 
through intermediaries—skilled, tactful and experienced inter- 
mediaries, but not those persons on whom the ultimate responsi- 
bility rested. 

It was the war which brought about the method of direct and 
frequent consultation between the principal Ministers concerned, 
which continues to-day not only between the principal Powers, but 
to an equal degree between the smaller States, and more especially 
between those that formed the habit during the war. Properly 
speaking, therefore, our story begins with the war. 
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The Committee of Imperial Defence. 


Nevertheless I should like to go back to one development which 
preceded the war, namely, that of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Strictly speaking, it does not belong to the subject of 
diplomacy by conference, since the Committee never had any part 
in our relations with foreign nations. As I shall presently show, 
however, the constitution of the Committee was so sound in theory, 
and worked out so well in practice, that British Cabinet Ministers 
and officials, approaching the difficulties of co-ordination between 
nations in time of war, even though possibly unconsciously, were 
influenced by it. I shall therefore ask the permission of the Institute 
to make a brief reference to this organisation. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence was established by Mr. 
Balfour in its present form with a permanent secretariat in 1904 in 
accordance with the primary and governing recommendations of 
Lord Esher’s War Office Reconstitution Committee. It consisted 
then, as now, of the Prime Minister and any other person whom he 
chose to invite to attend its meetings, and in practice these persons 
have always included the Heads of the Departments concerned in 
the subjects on the Agenda paper. The Committee is not an 
executive body, but consultative. It does not deal with matters 
that are strictly departmental, but is a co-ordinating body for inter- 
departmental matters relative to defence. The Secretariat provides 
al organising centre and permanent facilities for conference and 
record. So long as these principles have been observed ; so long as 
the purely advisory character of the Committee has been maintained, 
and so long as care has been taken not to interfere with the responsi- 
bilities of departments, the Committee has proved, as Mr. Asquith, 
quoting Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, said in 1912, “a useful 
and indeed an invaluable addition to our constitutional machinery.” 

So successful did the Committee prove in the departmental sphere 
that, during the Imperial Conference of 1911, Mr. Asquith decided 
to invite the self-governing Dominions to associate themselves 
actively in its work. “Call us to your Councils,” Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
had cried, and his voice had echoed back from the furthest corners of 
the Empire. Seven years before, Mr. Balfour, in explaining to the 
House of Commons the functions of the new Committee, had spoken 
as follows :-— 

“©. . . and I venture to go further, and to repeat what I have 
said before—namely, that as time goes on, our Colonies will 
share our discussions on those aspects of Imperial Defence in 
which they are specially concerned. I do not venture, indeed, 
to prophesy what colonial developments may result from the 
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creation of this Committee, but I cannot doubt that we have 
already been enabled to lay foundations on which a noble 
building may yet be erected.” 


At the historic series of meetings begun on May 26, 1911, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was answered,,and Mr. Balfour’s prophetic words were 
realised. Every aspect of our foreign policy was discussed, and a 
notable scheme of co-operation in Imperial Defence was inaugurated. 
No one who was present could doubt that these meetings exercised 
a great influence on the unparalleled display of unity within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations which astonished the world when 
the war broke out in August, 1914. 

One cannot use the word “ diplomacy ” in speaking of the relations 
within the family circle of the British Empire. It is sufficient to 
record the fact that the method of conference suggested by the 
Esher Committee and adopted by Mr. Balfour in 1904, with good 
results in the departmental sphere, proved as efficacious when applied 
on Mr. Asquith’s invitation between the Governments constituting 
the British Commonwealth of Nations from 1911 onwards. 

It would be fascinating to follow the war development of the 
system first by Mr. Asquith into a War Committee, and later by 
Mr. Lloyd George into a War Cabinet (which practically brought 
to an end what used to be called the war on the Downing Street 
front), and through the Imperial War Cabinet to its latest adaptation, 
namely, the splendidly successful British Empire Delegation at 
the Peace Conference in 1919. One is tempted to explore the 
possibilities of its development to meet the constitutional needs of 
the Empire in the future, but this would take us too far from our 
theme, from which we have already deviated. The next step is to 
show how the same principles were applied mutatis mutandis in the 
development of international intercourse to meet the perils and the 
overwhelming pressure of war business. 


PART II. 


Tue War. 
Early Conferences. 


ERY early in the war it was found necessary to supplement the 

ordinary diplomatic means of communication between Great 
Britain and France. M. Millerand’s visit to London early in 1915, 
and Mr. Asquith’s meeting with M. Millerand, General Joffre and 
General Foch at Lord French’s General Headquarters in June, 1915, 
will at once be recalled. In the financial sphere Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, at a very early stage got 
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into personal contact with the French Minister of Finance, and, 
when he became Minister of Munitions, with M. Albert Thomas. 
The British and French Navies and Armies also, at the very beginning 
of the war, established elaborate systems of liaison. The fact was 
that from the first the problems presenting themselves to the Allies 
were too numerous, too varied, too technical, and too urgent to be 
dealt with solely through the normal diplomatic channels. 

Although technical conferences were held much earlier, including 
an important Conference of Finance Ministers summoned by Mr. 
Lloyd George in February, 1915, the first meeting of the Heads of 
Governments did not take place until July 6th, 1915, when Mr. 
Asquith, accompanied by Mr. Balfour, Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Crewe, met M. Viviani, the French Prime Minister, M. Delcassé, 
M. Augagneur, M. Millerand and M. Albert Thomas at Calais. 
This new departure was resorted to by the two Governments owing 
to the overwhelming difficulty of concerting their policy, through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels, when so many factors entered into the 
situation. Even at that early stage, before the methods of diplomacy 
by conference had taken shape, good results were achieved, and in 
a single day’s conference more was accomplished to bring about 
unity of policy than could have been effected in weeks of inter- 
communication by the ordinary diplomatic methods. This meeting, 
which was followed by other meetings, was really the first step in 
the development of diplomacy by conference, which, later on, 
became so important a factor in the victory of the Allies. 


The First Constitution. 


The first attempt to provide any definite form and organisation 
to the Conferences was initiated at an important meeting held in 
Paris on November 17, 1915, at the end of which it was decided in 
principle to set up permanent machinery for co-ordinating the 
efforts of the Allies in the war, and Mr. Asquith undertook to make 
proposals. Lord Kitchener had for some time been anxious for 
something of the kind, in fact, at the War Council, as early as 
January, 1915, he had suggested the idea which culminated later in 
the formation of the Supreme War Council. An informal inter- 
change of views took place between the two Governments through 
the medium of liaison officers, and on January 19th, 1916, at a further 
conference between Mr. Asquith and M. Briand at 10, Downing 
Street, rules for the establishment of an Allied Committee were 
approved and initialled by the two Prime Ministers. The Com- 
mittee was to be advisory in character, and its conclusions were 
subject to the approval of the Governments concerned. Its com- 
position was to be as elastic as possible. It consisted of the Prime 
Ministers of any of the Allies and of such members of the Govern- 
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ments and staffs as were required for the discussion of the subjects 
brought before it. Whenever possible, the meetings were to be 
preceded by an interchange of views between the Naval and Military 
and other Departments of the countries interested. Conclusions 
were to be formulated after each meeting. Each Government was 
to nominate a Secretary Liaison Officer, whose function was to act as 
joint Secretary and to ensure permanent contact between the respec- 
tive Governments. Except for the fact that Mr. Asquith had pro- 
posed a permanent secretariat, the foregoing scheme approximated 
closely to the draft suggested by the British Government, which 
was deliberately an adaptation of the machinery of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. 

The new plan was applied for the first time at a great Conference 
opened at Paris on March 26th, 1916, at which the Prime Ministers 
not only of Great Britain and France, but also of Italy, Belgium and 
Serbia, with representatives of Japan, Russia and Portugal, were 
present. The meeting of the heads of Governments was preceded 
by a meeting of the General Staffs of the Allied Armies, whose 
report was read by General Joffre and approved by the Conference, 
which also dealt with questions of blockade and shipping. The 
reference of all important questions to conferences between the 
heads of the Governments concerned now became an established 
practice, and regular meetings took place during 1916. 

One cannot pass over this period without referring to the death 
of Lord Kitchener on his way to Russia—a martyr to diplomacy by 
conference. Mr. Lloyd George was to have accompanied Lord 
Kitchener, but was prevented by affairs in Ireland, where, after the 
Dublin outbreak, he had been asked to try to effect a settlement. 

I may interpolate here that even the cross-Channel passages 
involved in these war conferences were not free from a certain 
element of risk. One night, owing to a misunderstanding about a 
signal at Calais, the destroyer containing Mr. Asquith and half his 
Cabinet was kept waiting so long that it drifted into a position from 
which it had to pass right through a newly laid German minefield. 
Another time a hospital ship which we had used as a gangway to 
reach the shore at Boulogne was sunk an hour or two later on the 
very same course—an unusual one from Dover to Boulogne. On 
one occasion Calais was bombarded and the Straits raided by 
destroyers from Zeebrugge and Ostend at the precise moment when, 
according to programme, we should have been sailing ; as it happened, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George had at the last moment decided to 
break the journey at Abbeville. Mr. Balfour will pardon me if I 
recall one exceptionally painful crossing. At the end someone 
remarked that at least we had escaped the German mines, on which 
Mr. Balfour chimed in: “ A mine was the one thing I was praying 
for.” 
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The reasons for which Lord Kitchener’s tragic journey had been 
undertaken remained no less insistent after his death. Russia’s huge 
demands on the resources of the Western Allies for munitions and 
finance rendered it urgently necessary to send some emissary of the 
highest rank to that country to arrange for the co-ordination of 
effort between east and west. Once more the Allies were faced with 
the fact that the ordinary methods of international intercourse, 
even though supplemented by an elaborate system of technical 
liaison, were inadequate. Once more it was found imperatively 
necessary to establish direct contact between responsible heads of 
Governments. 

At a conference between the British, French, Italian and Russian 
Governments at Paris on November 15th, 1916, at which the 
British Government was represented by Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George, it was agreed that Great Britain, France and Italy 
should take part in a political and military Conference in Russia, and 
each Government undertook to nominate representative statesmen 
and soldiers of the first rank, capable of speaking with authority. 
So much importance was attached to this mission that Mr. Lloyd 
George, undeterred by his escape from sharing Lord Kitchener’s 
fate, offered to go to Russia as head of the British Section of the 
Mission. Events supervened, however, which put this out of the 
question, for three weeks later Mr. Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Lloyd George had always been an enthusiastic advocate of 
the principle of diplomacy by conference. As early as March, 1915, 
with a view to a solution of the Balkan problem he had advanced a 
proposal for holding a great Conference at some place in the Near 
East, such as Lemnos, which could be reached by the British, French, 
Russian and Serbian Foreign Ministers in three or four days, and to 
which even the neutral Balkan States might be induced to send 
representatives. It is an interesting speculation whether the whole 
course of the war might not have been changed if it had been possible 
to carry out this proposal. As might have been expected, therefore, 
when Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister an immense impetus 
was given to the practice of diplomacy by conference. The sum- 
moning of the Prime Ministers of the Dominions and the repre- 
sentatives of India to meet in an Imperial War Cabinet was the first 
act of his Government, and has already been cited as an application 
of the principle to Imperial politics. 
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The Rome Conference. 


At Christmas, 1916, that is to say within just over a fortnight of 
the formation of the new Government, a useful conference took 
place between the British and French Governments, at which, 
among other things, the Allied reply to the German Peace Note was 
drafted. A few days after its conclusion the Prime Minister, accom- 
panied by Lord Milner, Sir William Robertson, Sir Henry Wilson 
and myself, started for Rome. The journey to Rome with 
M. Briand, M. Thomas, and General Lyautey, was one incessant 
Conference, lasting late into the nights. From a secretarial point 
of view I can testify that a super-heated railway carriage in a train 
going at express speed is not an ideal conference chamber ! 

The Rome Conference was the most fruitful which had yet taken 
place. General Cadorna had left his headquarters to attend the 
meetings. Sir Francis Elliot had come specially from Athens. 
General Sarrail and General Milne had been summoned from 
Salonica, and there was a great assemblage of naval, military and 
diplomatic experts. The Conference was at first much too large 
for the transaction of any real business, and secrecy was impossible 
to secure in so large an assembly. Before long, therefore, the 
principals adjourned to an inner room at the Consulta, where the 
formality which had been creeping over the recent larger conferences 
was cast aside, and the discussions took place in an atmosphere of 
intimacy and the greatest good humour. 

The first resolution was in favour of closer co-operation in the 
future than in the past, with more frequent conferences. The 
second related to the forthcoming Conference in Russia. A third 
recommended the development of a new line of communications with 
Macedonia through Italy, thus shortening the sea communications, 
which were so seriously beset by submarines. In addition, a new 
line of land communication was to be developed from Santi Quaranta 
to Monastir. General Sarrail’s policy towards Greece was laid down, 
and his relations towards the General Officers Commanding the 
other Allied Armies in the Balkans were definitely regulated. 
Naturally, the Italian front came up for consideration both from an 
offensive and defensive point of view. I am permitted to recall that 
Mr. Lloyd George, in a memorandum he circulated at this conference, 
laid the utmost stress on the preparation of an Allied plan, that is 
to say, something more than an isolated Italian plan for providing 
against an enemy concentration on the Italian front. He urged that 
this front would be liable to a concentrated attack in the event of a 
collapse of the Russian front, an eventuality which he already insisted 
must be, faced. It was largely due to his persistency that plans 
were prepared in advance to facilitate the rapid transportation of 
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British and French divisions to the Italian front ten months later 
after the disaster at Caporetto. How many allied soldiers and 
sailors owe their lives to the development of the short sea route to 
the Balkans it is difficult to say. What is certain is that the decisions 
of this conference contributed in no small degree both to the Italian 
recovery after Caporetto and to the final offensive in the Balkans in 
the autumn of 1918, which was the beginning of the end. By no 
other means than conference could decisions involving so many 
naval, military, political, and technical transport considerations have 
been settled in so short a time as three days. 

Almost immediately after this conference the Allied Mission, of 

which Lord Milner and Sir Henry Wilson were the principal British 
members, sailed for Russia, and held there a series of conferences 
during February, covering a prodigious amount of ground. The 
revolution broke out shortly after its departure from Russia, and the 
high hopes of real co-operation between east and west which had 
been based on this essay in diplomacy by conference were never 
realised. ‘Thereafter events moved too fast in Russia for diplomacy, 
whether of the old or the new type, to be of avail, and neither Mr. 
Arthur Henderson nor M. Albert Thomas in their subsequent 
missions were able to galvanise Russia into becoming an effective 
Ally. 
In the United States of America, however, the system of Diplomacy 
by Conference was applied in 1917 with the most useful results. In 
April Mr. Balfour, who was then Foreign Secretary, left on a special 
mission to Washington, where he not only did much to assist our 
new Allies to organise their gigantic strength, but left an enduring 
mark on the relations between the two countries. Among other 
notable War Missions to the United States must be mentioned those 
of Lord Northcliffe and Lord Reading. The latter’s four missions 
to America would almost require a chapter in a full history of 
diplomacy by conference. 

During the first ten months of 1917 there were not less than 
eleven Conferences, apart from the Conferences in Russia and 
America. They were held wherever was most convenient—in 
London, Paris, Calais, Boulogne, St. Jean de Maurienne. They 
dealt with matters of great importance including the spring and 
summer offensives in 1917; the length of front to be held by the 
British and French armies; the railway situation; Turkey, Asia- 
Minor and the Balkans. One notable result was the deposition of 
King Constantine and the subsequent equipment of the Greek 
Army. 

One of the most interesting in the light of subsequent events 
was a Conference—almost an informal one—held at Chequers, at a 
week-end party given by Lord and Lady Lee to celebrate the accep- 
tance by the Government of their munificent offer of this beautiful 
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property as the future residence of Prime Ministers. In the memo- 
randum of his gift Lord Lee speaks of “ the beneficial effect that the 
climate and atmosphere of Chequers invariably exercise upon hard- 
working men of affairs.” No better illustration of this, and no 
happier augury for the future of Lord Lee’s idea, could be imagined 
than the results which followed from this occasion. Among the 
guests were Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, General Smuts, 
M. Painlevé, the French Prime Minister, M. Franklin Bouillon, and 
General Foch. Mr. Lloyd George seized the opportunity to open 
up a proposal he had been maturing with his colleagues, namely, 
that the meetings between the Heads of Governments should be 
supplemented by the establishment of a permanent staff of military 
officers whose sole function would be to study the war as a whole, 
“and to give the Heads of the several Governments their views as to 
the strategy which should be adopted. He pointed out that the 
defect of the system hitherto pursued had been that each General 
was interested mainly in his own front. Consequently, when the 
Commanders-in-Chief and leading military authorities of the Allies 
met in conference, they did not draw up a plan in which the war 
was treated as a whole, but they each approved each other’s plans 
and arranged for a certain amount of coincidence in point of time. 
In the picturesque phrase he used a month later in his stirring 
speech in Paris, the Generals merely stitched their plans together— 
“ Stitching is not Strategy.” This, however, was not a real co-opera- 
tion such as was needed to ensure victory. The occasion was not 
one at which executive decisions could be taken—more particularly 
as M. Painlevé had had to return to France before the theme had 
been fully developed—but Mr. Lloyd George’s idea took root. 

The opportunity for putting it in operation was not long in coming. 
Less than a month later, that is to say at the end of October, came 
the news of the disaster sustained by the Italian Army at Caporetto. 
Mr. Lloyd George did not hesitate a moment. In company with 
General Smuts, Sir William Robertson, Sir Henry Wilson and 
myself, he started at once for Italy, and was joined in Paris by 
M. Painlevé, M. Franklin Bouillon, and General Foch. At Rapallo 
they were met by M. Orlando, Baron Sonnino, and representatives 
of the Italian High Command. The plans initiated as the result 
of the Rome Conference had already been put in operation and 
further measures were concerted for bringing Allied assistance to 
Italy. Before we left Italy we were reassured by the appearance of 
trainloads of stalwarts in khaki and blue. 
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The Supreme War Council. 


Even more important, however, than the assistance to Italy was 
the decision at Rapallo to establish the Supreme War Council. In 
this further development of diplomacy by conference the analogy 
of our Committee of Imperial Defence was once more closely 
followed. The Council consisted of Prime Ministers and one 
colleague apiece, selected according to the subject of discussion. 
That is to say, the permanent nucleus consisted of Prime Ministers 
only. It was advisory and prepared recommendations for the 
decision of the Governments. ‘The constitutional authority of 
the Governments and the responsibility of the high military 
commands to those Governments were carefully safeguarded. A 
council of Military Representatives was set up to act as technical 
advisers to the Supreme War Council. It was to receive all available 
information for its assistance. It originally consisted of Generals 
Foch, Sir Henry Wilson, and Cadorna, and was afterwards joined 
by the American, General Bliss. A Secretariat was attached to the 
Military Representatives. The British Section of this Secretariat, 
organised by Lt.-Col. Lancelot Storr, which was the first to be 
established, was a branch of our War Cabinet Secretariat, the lineal 
successor of the Secretariat of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Thus in the hour of Italy’s travail and distress was born an 
organisation destined to exercise the greatest possible influence on 
the history of the world. For the remainder of the war, that is to 
say, during its culminating stages, the whole of the higher strategy 
and policy of the allies was concerted almost exclusively at the 
Supreme War Council. Among its most notable meetings there 
stands out in my memory one held in the stately town hall at 
Beauvais, shortly after the disaster of March 21, 1918, when unity 
of command was completed by the installation of General Foch 
as General-in-Chief of the Allies. A few weeks before at Doullens, 
where Lord Milner had represented the British Government, he 
had been appointed to co-ordinate the Allied armies. In private 
conversation someone asked him at Beauvais “ why do you want 
the title of General-in-Chief ? He replied, “ Je suis M. Foch, trés 
bien connu, mais toujours M. Foch.” 

Apart from the Conference itself the whole day was a typical 
incident of diplomacy by conference in war time :—the start at 
7 a.m. from Folkestone in a tiny motor patrol boat, the largest 
craft that could be spared even for a Prime Minister at a time when 
everything that could float was needed for the transport of rein- 
forcements to France: the motor car journey of 170 miles to and 
from Beauvais, through roads encumbered with battered and 
shattered divisions coming down from, and fresh divisions marching 
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up to, the battle for Amiens: the lads from a Scottish battalion 
disembarking at Boulogne on our return, looking, in the dim light 
of the shaded arc lamps, like young school boys: they were the 
first of the boys of eighteen whom the cruel necessities of war had 
compelled us to send to the Front: a few days later they were to 
win imperishable glory on the Messines ridge: the sullen roar of 
a huge bomb falling in Boulogne as our cockle-shell cleared the 
harbour—an apt good-night greeting from that stricken land: the 
cheerless arrival in London at 3 a.m. after a 20 hours’ day. 

Another meeting which stands out in my memory was one held 
shortly after in the quiet parlour of the Prefet’s house at Abbeville at 
a time when the British and French armies seemed to be almost 
threatened with separation ; on this occasion General Foch stoutly 
and sturdily refused even to admit the possibility of our losing the 
channel ports. At Abbeville also General Foch’s authority was 
extended to the Italian front and the great decision was taken to 
give absolute priority to the transportation of American combatant 
troops and men for the railways. 

Many notable resolutions were taken at Versailles including the 
extension of the offensive to the Turkish theatre and the Balkans 
and the drawing up of the armistice terms. The decisions taken 
by the Supreme War Council, however, are too numerous and too 
varied to admit of summary. It was the most remarkable war 
development of the system of diplomacy by conference. 

The Supreme War Council was not limited to the three Powers 
which met at Rapallo. Almost from the first the United States of 
America was represented by a diplomat, who had authority to report 
what occurred but not to discuss—an ear but not a mouth, I think 
M. Clemenceau called him—and later Colonel House joined the 
Council. Representatives of the other Allies were introduced 
according to the business under discussion as equals with the 
representatives of the larger States. At one time or another there 
were present representatives of many of the Allies, besides the 
Prime Ministers or representatives of our own Dominions and India. 

The number of officers and officials who for one reason or another 
claimed to be present at the Supreme War Council sometimes 
became too large, having regard to the essential need of secrecy in 
military plans. It is always a difficulty in international gatherings 
that, if an expert of one nation is called in for a particular question, 
the corresponding experts of all the other nations (whether really 
required or not) enter the room also. Once they have entered, it 
is difficult to eject them, even when their subject has been dealt 
with, particularly if they are Cabinet Ministers or officers or officials 
of high rank. Curiosity detains them. Meanwhile other subjects 
are raised and fresh troops of experts come in until the room is 
overcrowded, and any intimacy in discussion becomes impossible. 
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It is a real difficulty in all international work which can only be 
surmounted by very firm handling. At the Supreme War Council 
the difficulty was met, as it had been met before at Rome and 
elsewhere, by the Heads of Governments meeting to deal with all 
the more secret matters in a tiny room to which the indispensable 
experts were admitted only so long as their presence was required. 


Development of other I: nter-Allied M achinery. 


Apart from the Supreme War Council the inter-allied machinery 
for conducting diplomacy by conference had by the last year of the 
war developed very remarkably in many other directions. I have 
prepared a diagram to show at a glance the organisation at the time 
of the armistice. (Appendix.) Each bianch of the organisation has 
its own contribution to make to the history of diplomacy by con- 
ference, but I have not the time to go into details here beyond 
mentioning that sea-power and its application, so vital to the 
victory of the Allies, was exercised by the Allied Naval Council, the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council and the Blockade Council, all 
of which very properly had their headquarters in London. It is not 
too much to say that this organisation covered every sphere of 
inter-allied activity, and constituted a veritable organ of inter- 
national government. The various commissions, composed of 
Cabinet Ministers, might be compared to the Cabinet Ministers in 
a Government, and the executives working under them to Govern- 
ment departments. The executives had power to deal with all 
questions in their respective spheres, but if the matters to be dealt 
with were too important for the permanent representatives on the 
various executives, they were referred to the commissions on which 
the Cabinet Ministers sat. If, as sometimes occurred, a question 
involved matters of the highest policy, it was referred to the Supreme 
War Council, which had become, as it were, the Cabinet of the Allies. 

In the earlier part of the war someone—I think it was General 
Sarrail—remarked that “after all Napoleon was not so great a 
General—he only had to deal with coalitions.” In the early stages 
of the war the coalition undoubtedly involved great loss of energy. 
At the end, however, this was no longer true. The overwhelming 
pressure of circumstances, and on at least two occasions the lash of 
defeat, had compelled the Allies to overcome the inertia which had 
almost paralysed us at the earlier stages. With much creaking, and 
after some failures, perseverance, enthusiasm, mutual self-denial and 
experience had triumphed. By the last months of the war the Allies 
had achieved unity of command in the economic sphere no less than 
in the military. In the forcing house of war the governmental 
machinery of a veritable League of Nations had grown up, whereby 
the will of the allied peoples to win could be put into effect. 
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PART III. 
Tue Peace. 
The Peace Conference. 


UCH was the position when the preliminary Peace Conference 

opened in Paris in January, 1919. ‘The machinery which had 
stood the terrible test of war inevitably became the nucleus of the 
Peace Conference. The Council of Ten, which was the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference, was merely the Supreme War 
Council under a different name. Sometimes, indeed, when military 
questions were before it, it met under the old name. It was the 
Supreme War Council which approved the naval, military and air 
clauses of the German and Austrian Treaties on the basis of drafts 
submitted to it by committees of naval, military and air officers, 
many of whom had been associated during the war, whether on the 
Allied Naval Council, the Military Council at Versailles, or elsewhere. 
The International Secretariat of the Supreme War Council was 
brought up from Versailles and attached to the Secretariat-General 
of the Peace Conference. In the economic sphere there was a 
development of the war machinery in order to meet the terrifying 
situation not only of Central Europe, but of half the world. On 
February 8th, 1919, a Supreme Economic Council was created, 
which absorbed most of the economic organisations, and established 
ramifications all over Europe with a view to the improvement of the 
disastrous economic conditions then prevalent. In addition there 
were, of course, other developments to meet the exigencies of the 
Peace Conference itself. Expert commissions were set up to study 
the innumerable technical questions with which the Conference had 
to deal. They covered every aspect of the five great Treaties. It is 
interesting to recall that for the consideration of certain questions 
representatives of neutral nations, Denmark, Holland, Luxemburg 
and Switzerland were heard by the Supreme Council or its com- 
missions. The work of all these bodies focussed in the Supreme 
Council, which had to deal not only with the peace settlement itself, 
but also with innumerable questions of the greatest difficulty and 
perplexity which kept arising in every part of the world and required 
instant decision. 

In February, events ia their own countries compelled Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson to return home. They came back to 
Paris in March, and for a few more meetings the Council of Ten 
continued to function. Progress, however, was slow. The Expert 
Commissions only too often could not agree, and presented two or 
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more reports. The parties concerned had to be heard again and 
again. The same difficulty of large numbers as had been encoun- 
tered at Versailles presented itself. Really intimate discussions 
became more and more difficult. Above all, a most irritating leakage 
commenced, The views expressed by members were repeated out- 
side and published often in a perverted and exaggerated form. The 
members of the Council of Ten were pestered by interested parties 
to know if this or that “on dit ” were true. In all this cackle and 
intrigue serious business was almost impossible. The transfer of 
the whole Conference to some quieter spot was seriously considered. 


The Council of Four. 


Eventually, however, the difficulty was surmounted, as it had 
been surmounted at home in 1917 and at Versailles in 1918, by the 
principals withdrawing to a small room. There and then was 
established the body which came to be known as the Council of 
Four, composed of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Cle- 
menceau and M. Orlando, and sometimes attended by the repre- 
sentative of Japan. The Council of Ten did not absolutely come 
to an end, but henceforward it met less often. The principal con- 
clusions of the German Treaty were reached by the Council of Four, 
but a Council of Foreign Ministers took part of the work off its 
shoulders. 

The Council of Four met usually in the private apartments of 
President Wilson, but occasionally in those of Mr. Lloyd George or in 
M. Clemenceau’s room at the French War Office. They used to hear 
the various experts and then to deliberate in private or with the 
representatives of the States concerned until they reached a decision. 
For over three weeks they met with only an interpreter (M. Mantoux) 
and without a secretary. ‘This interval was useful as it freed them 
from the hordes of officials who had gradually for one reason or 
another been admitted to the Council of Ten and enabled them to 
block in the broad lines of the Treaty. For obvious reasons, how- 
ever, it was not a system that could continue when they came down 
to detail. Some link between the Council and the Conference then 
became essential if their conclusions were to be recorded and com- 
municated to the Drafting Committee, etc., for insertion in the 
Treaty and to the representatives of the nations which were so 
eagerly awaiting them. Even the marshalling of their business, the 
assembly of the representatives of the nations concerned and of the 
necessary experts, and the communication of the conclusions to 
those who had to act on them were no light task. Consequently, in 
April I was admitted as Secretary, and I continued in that capacity 
until the final separation of the Council of Four at the end of June. 
Some idea of the pressure on these four men may be gathered from 
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the fact that the records comprise 206 meetings in 1o1 days (including 
15 Sundays), and occupy ten large foolscap volumes of typescript. 
No less than 674 conclusions were recorded. 

The proceedings of the Council of Four were quite informal and 
unhampered by rules or written procedure. These four men of 
wide.and varied political experience were free to conduct the business 
in the best way they could discover. They were able to discuss 
questions in the greatest intimacy, not only among themselves but 
with the heads of the States concerned. They all possessed in 
common the invaluable gift of humour, and many a time have I seen 
a difficult period tided over by some sparkle of wit or the timely 
interpolation of a good story. In the intimacy of this small circle 
personal resources were available which could not be used to the 
same extent in a larger and more formal gathering. An atmosphere 
of personal friendship and mutual respect was created in which the 
thorniest questions, where national or other interests appeared to 
clash almost irreconcilably, could be adjusted. Looking back and 
reviewing the proceedings, I am surprised, not at the time taken 
to complete the German Treaty, which was much criticised at the 
time, but at the astonishing rapidity with which it was accomplished. 


The British Empire Delegation. 


Before leaving this phase of the Peace Conference it is important, 
from a British point of view, to record that the British Empire 
Delegation, which included the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions 
and the representatives of India, was in continuous session from the 
beginning of the Peace Conference to the signature of the German 
Treaty. By this means the members of the British Delegation were 
in constant consultation with their colleagues from the British 
Dominions and India. In addition, the representatives of the 
Dominions and India were heard by the Council of Ten or by the 
Council of Four on certain questions where they had special interests 
and one or other of them was represented on the more impor- 
tant commissions of the Peace Conference, as well as on the secre- 
tariats of many of these commissions. The Secretariat of the 
British Empire Delegation was furnished by officials of the Dominions 
and India co-operating with Captain Clement Jones of the War 
Cabinet Secretariat. Contrary to what has been stated elsewhere 
I can assert with confidence that no important decision was taken 
by the Peace Conference in which the Dominions and India were 
not consulted. 





The Peace 


Recent Developments. 


After the German Treaty was signed, the Council of Four dis- 
persed, but the Supreme Council continued to meet at Paris until 
the end of the year for the completion of the Austrian, Bulgarian 
and Hungarian Treaties. Mr. Balfour and afterwards Sir Eyre 
Crowe were the British representatives. After January, however, 
the Supreme Council ceased to meet in permanent session. In so 
important a matter as the Turkish Treaty, the presence of respon- 
sible Ministers was held to be essential, and neither the British 
nor Italian Governments found it possible to spare Cabinet Ministers 
to remain in Paris. The Turkish Treaty, therefore, was elaborated 
in the spring of 1920 at sessions held in London and San Remo, the 
final touches being added in July at Spa. The Treaty was signed at 
Sévres on August Io. 

Thus the Supreme Council was engaged on the work of completing 
the Peace Treaties up to August 1920. In the later stages, how- 
ever, it had a second function to perform in acting as an organ of 
consultation between the Governments concerned in matters relating 
to the execution of those Treaties of Peace which had already been 
signed and ratified. Before discussing this function it will be con- 
venient to revert for a moment to the establishment of the League 
of Nations. 


The League of Nations. 


The Covenant of the League of Nations was drawn up as one of the 
first acts of the Peace Conference. This instrument goes further 
than any of the international machinery created during the war. 
This is shown by comparing the opening words of the preamble with 
the corresponding passage in the constitution of the Supreme War 
Council. The preamble begins: “In order to promote interna- 
tional co-operation and to achieve international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war,” etc., the said 
obligations being set forth in the body of the Covenant. The 
Supreme War Council, on the other hand, was established “ with a 
view to better co-ordination.” ‘The Council of the League (Article V.) 
makes “ decisions.” ‘The Supreme War Council prepared “ recom- 
mendations for the decision of the Governments.” The war organisation 
was merely an instrument for diplomacy by conference based through- 
out on the conception of a number of States concerting their policy 
in common. The Covenant, though carefully safeguarding the 
rights and independence of States and affording opportunities for 
diplomacy by conference, went further and created a deciding body. 
The Covenant was brought automatically into operation by the 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, and the first meeting of the 
Council of the League was held on January 16, 1920. 
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In forming a League of Nations, designed ultimately to embrace 
all the nations of the world, it was of course essential to include 
nations which had been neutral in the recent War. One result of 
this provision was that the enforcement of some parts of the Peace 
Treaties could not be entrusted to the new League. How, it was 
asked, could a League, including many States which had been 
neutral, be expected to enforce Treaties which had been imposed by 
the victors in the late War? If resort had to be made to force (as 
actually occurred in the occupation of Frankfort, etc.) the neutrality 
of these States would have been compromised. This argument 
was particularly pertinent in the period immediately following the 
War when the attitude of the ex-enemy Powers towards the Treaties 
was uncertain and the horrible possibility of a re-opening of the War 
could not be excluded. Neutral Powers would never have entered 
a League which might involve them, as principals, in a re-opening 
of the War. 

Hence, the victors in the War had to make their own arrangements 
to supervise the execution of the Treaties of Peace. A Conference 
of Ambassadors was set up in Paris in January 1920 as an executive 
committee for the purpose. Questions which involved high policy 
beyond the competence of the Conference of Ambassadors were 
referred to the Governments who met at the Supreme Council to 
decide them. By far the most important of these Meetings was 
held at Spa in July when, for the first time, German representatives 
came into open conference with the Allies. Neutrals in the late 
war, as we have seen, had already been admitted at Paris. The 
introduction of an ex-enemy State to the Council within seven 
months of the ratification of peace suggests how the war machinery 
might have been developed through the Peace Conference, by a 
process of evolution, into a League of Nations until it comprised 
ex-enemy as well as ex-neutral States. I mention this owing to the 
interesting article on the subject in the September number of the 
Rounp Taste. 

The questions raised in connection with the execution of the 
Peace Treaties touch the most vital interests of the nations concerned, 
such as, the disarmament of Germany, reparations, deliveries of 
coal and ships, the use of Danzig to Poland and the various 
plebiscites, to mention only a few. Many of them will cease to 
arise as the disarmament is completed and the plebiscites are 
brought to a conclusion. Already, some of the Commissions for 
the execution of the Peace Treaty have been dissolved. For some 
time to come, however, problems may arise in connection with some 
aspects of the execution of the Peace Treaties, for example, 
reparations and the occupation of the Rhine-lands. ‘The discussions 
on such critically important questions, which have sometimes 
involved the possibility of a resort to force, have inevitably drawn 
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to the meetings of the Supreme Council the leading statesmen of 
the Allies. When they have come together they have naturally 
seized the opportunity to discuss the principal questions in which 
their countries were concerned. ‘The statesmen of other countries, 
such as Poland, Greece, etc., have clustered round these assemblages 
and brought forward their own problems. What has happened, 
then, is that until quite recently many of the first-class questions 
have by force of circumstances been dealt with by the Supreme 
Council rather than by the League of Nations. The Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers have not been able to spare time to 
attend meetings of the League as well as of the Supreme Council, 
which has made a great drain on their time. Consequently, the 
meetings of the League, though attended by very distinguished 
men, have not up to the present time (November 1920) secured the 
presence of those who bear the highest responsibility. 

Perhaps this co-existence of the Supreme Council during the 
infancy of the League of Nations has not been a disadvantage. It 
has given the Council and the Secretariat-General of the League 
time to organise its staff, its commissions and the duties allotted 
by the Covenant and the Peace Treaties, and to prepare for the 
first meeting of the Assembly, and for the move to permanent 
headquarters at Geneva. It would have been difficult to make so 
much progress with these heavy tasks if the League had been 
inundated with the mass of international business arising imme- 
diately out of the War. Moreover the League has escaped the 
resentment which the ex-enemy Powers might have felt towards it 
if it had been the instrument for ensuring the more unpopular 
stipulations of the Peace Treaties, such as disarmament. Thus 
the entry of the ex-enemy States when the right moment arrives 
is facilitated. On a long view it may be that the Supreme Council 
has done the League a good turn by relieving it of the immediate 
and more disagreeable aftermath of the War. For these early days 
the Italian proverb was perhaps applicable “Chi va sano va piano, 
chi va piano va lontano.” 

Now the League is rapidly expanding its activities. The tenth 
session of the Council has been held at Brussels. International 
questions of the first importance, such as the Aaland Islands and 
the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, have been referred to it. The 
League has undertaken the repatriation of the prisoners from 
Siberia. The International Labour Bureau is very active and an 
important Financial Conference has lately been held at Brussels. 
With the forthcoming meeting of the Assembly the new machine 
will be running at high-speed. The question has been raised 
whether the Supreme Council can now disappear. In any event it 
is doubtful whether the name will endure. It was not used at Spa 
in the official records except in connection with a few matters, such 
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as the reply to the Turkish Note, where the Powers were sitting as 
the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference. The real question 
is whether this particular machinery for diplomacy by conference 
can be dispensed with. Or to state the question more broadly— 
can the Council of the League of Nations, which is a deciding body 
of fixed composition, replace the Conferences at which particular 
groups of Powers meet to determine a common policy on matters of 
common interest? The point is a controversial one on which I 
believe French public opinion feels strongly, and I do not want to 
express any definite views. Apparently, however, something 
analogous to the Supreme Council must continue unless the League 
can replace the machinery whereby the States engaged in the 
recent war can concert their policy in regard to the execution of 
the Treaties of Peace. Apart from this it is worth noting that 
there are other tendencies towards a grouping of States indepen- 
dently of the League. In Eastern Europe, for example, the Little 
Entente has recently come into being; the Scandinavian group of 
countries hold occasional meetings to discuss matters concerning 
them; the newly-formed Baltic States, including Poland and 
Finland, have followed their example; and the different States of 
North, South and Central America have for years held periodical 
meetings to discuss matters of common interest. There appears 
nothing inconsistent with the letter or the spirit of the Covenant 
in the formation of these groups for the conduct of diplomacy by 
conference. One could even conceive that an eventual grouping o 
nations within the League might strengthen it by rendering possible 
a decentralisation of business and a more logical method of electing 
the Council of the League so as to represent the whole of the 
nations. ‘These problems, together with that of finding some basis 
for securing the entry of the United States of America, and, at some 
future date, of Russia, into the League appear to be eminently 
suitable for study by the Institute and I shall not explore them 
further on the present occasion. 

Leaving the League of Nations and its problems for those who 
are better qualified to deal with them I shall, in conclusion, ask the 
Institute to bear with me a very few minutes longer while I sum 
up a few personal impressions on the subject of diplomacy by 
conference. 





Concluding Observations 


PART IV. 
Conciupinc OBsERVATIONS. 


ERHAPS the most important result, which this method of con- 

ducting business gives, is the knowledge which responsible 
statesmen acquire of one another. The earlier Conferences of the 
war were hampered by a certain formality and reserve. At every 
successive meeting, however, they became franker and more cordial. 
By June, 1916, Mr. Asquith was able in all sincerity to extend a warm 
welcome to M. Briand and members of the French Government as 
“our colleagues who, in the course of these frequent Conferences, 
have become our friends.” As the war progressed, and as the 
Conferences became more and more frequent, the degree of intimacy 
became even greater. Sometimes the whole atmosphere of a Con- 
ference has been improved by an informal dinner party, and I have 
known a knotty problem to be solved by a friendly conversation in a 
corner at a crowded reception. The social side, which is so impor- 
tant in the psychology of these gatherings, can only get full play 
on a basis of mutual knowledge and respect and, better still, of 
friendship. 

Lord Beaconsfield would seem to have attached importance to 
this. In his novel Endymion, written after his return from the 
Conference of Berlin, one of the characters is Baron Sergius, a 
veteran Continental Statesman of wide experience, into whose mouth 
Lord Beaconsfield puts many wise words. Among these, the 
following is of interest :— 


“The first requisite,” Baron Sergius would say, “in the 
successful conduct of public affairs is a personal acquaintance 
with the Statesmen engaged. It is possible that events may 
not depend now so much as they did a century ago on individual 
feeling, but, even if prompted by general principles, their 
application and management are always coloured by the idio- 
syncrasy of the chief actors. The great advantage which your 
Lord Roehampton, for example, has over all his colleagues in 
la haute politique, is that he was one of your plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress of Vienna, etc.” (Endymion, Chapter VI.) 


Real intimacy and friendship contribute materially to the success 
of diplomacy by conference by rendering possible absolute frankness 
in discussion. Ministers should be free to explain to their foreign 
colleagues, if they think fit, without fear of disclosure, all their 
difficulties, internal and external, public and personal. Such 
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candour is much easier of attainment when the number of persons 
present is limited. Consequently, at certain stages, Conferences can 
often best be confined to the parties principally concerned. The 
Council of Four very often found it convenient to meet temporarily 
as a Council of Three, and there were constant interchanges of views 
a deux. The presence ex officio of outsiders who have no particular 
concern in the question to be discussed is apt to be a disadvantage. 
It results in set speeches, in which every word has to be weighed. 
This, of course, does not mean that at the right moment and by 
mutual agreement, outsiders should not be brought in as arbitrators 
or mediators. 

It follows from the above that at certain stages of Conferences, 
secrecy may be essential. It is, of course, equally essential that 
eventually there should be the fullest publicity. The representa- 
tives of nations at these Conferences are responsible to their respec- 
tive peoples, and unless those peoples are properly instructed by the 
fullest publicity, they will not form a true judgment of the issues. 
Premature publicity, however, may be fatal. In war the lives of 
the combatants and the success of the operations may be sacrificed 
thereby. Even in peace, the settlement of delicate international 
problems may sometimes be ruined or jeopardised by ill-timed 
publicity, as instanced by the failure of the Council of Ten in Paris. 
In these matters those who have to conduct the negotiations must 
have at least the same right of secrecy as is exercised by a Cabinet, 
a Board of Directors, or the Executive Committee of a Trade Union. 

The Secretariat is of great importance and of great difficulty in 
diplomacy by conference. Each nation as a rule wants to have its 
own secretariat. It is, however, very difficult for several foreigners 
to combine to produce an identical record of a discussion unless they 
have ample time. At Versailles, the difficulty was surmounted very 
successfully. The four Secretaries (British, American, French and 
Italian) were a veritable band of brothers. They were all, or nearly 
all, bi-lingual. To show how thoroughly cosmopolitan they were, 
I may mention that in its later stages the British Secretary’s 
name was Major Caccia, and the Italian Secretary’s name was 
Maggiore Jones! After every meeting they used to meet and 
dictate in turns the notes of the meeting, the speeches originally 
delivered in French being translated into English and vice versa. 
They afterwards did the recording work of the Council of Ten at 
the Peace Conference with the greatest distinction and success. 
It is, however, better to have a single secretary if one can be found 
who is acceptable to all. The authors of the Covenant did well to 
establish a single Secretary-General. A really good and discreet 
précis is preferable to stenographic notes. Apart from the diffi- 
culties of finding reliable bi-lingual stenographers this tends to 
greater freedom of discussion. My experience is that the best 
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results are achieved if every man speaks in his own language. Very 
few people can really express themselves properly in a foreign 
language. Good interpreters, therefore, are essential. It is difficult 
to over-estimate the value of such men as M. Mantoux or M. Camer- 
lynck, the interpreters to the Supreme Council, who are able to give 
a faithful interpretation not only of the meaning, but of the precise 
nuance of every phrase, and who are equally able to translate a short 
or long speech. 

To sum up—my personal experience, for what it is worth, is 
that the most important elements of success in diplomacy by 
conference are elasticity of procedure, small numbers, informality, 
mutual acquaintance and if possible, personal friendship among 
the principals, a proper perspective between secrecy in deliberation 
and publicity in results, reliable secretaries and interpreters. The 
more delicate the subjects, the more essential are these conditions. 

It can hardly be doubted that diplomacy by conference has come 
tostay. Itcan, of course, be urged that a system which was necessary 
to meet the tremendous pressure of war business is no longer 
required in quieter times, and that it would be better to revert to 
the old system of diplomacy, born in times when distances were 
great and movement slow and often hazardous. This view leaves 
out of account the shrinkage of the world and the enormous increase 
in the volume and complexity of international business. Modern 
developments in international communications; the increased 
dependence of nations upon each other’s products; the extension 
of colonies; and the increasing interest of labour organisations in 
foreign policy, all tend to produce international problems of the 
greatest difficulty. Their solution frequently requires resources 
beyond those of the most competent and qualified diplomatist. 
Such questions can only be settled in Conference by persons who 
have their hand on the pulse of the political conditions and currents 
of thought in their respective countries, who have at immediate 
disposal all the technical knowledge which Governments possess ; 
who know how far they can persuade their fellow countrymen to go 
in the direction of compromise ; and who, insomuch as they have 
to defend their policy before their respective parliaments, are alone 
in a position to make real concessions. In former days, when the 
final responsibility rested with a Sovereign or a Government these 
matters could be entrusted to an Ambassador. Nowadays, when 
Governments are really responsible to Parliaments elected on the 
widest franchise, it is no longer advisable to rely entirely on 
intermediaries. 

This does not mean that the functions or prestige of diplomats 
are lessened. On the contrary their responsibilities are increased 
and they require an even wider perspective than in the past to keep 
them abreast of the times. Conferences only touch the fringe of 
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their work, and there is an enormous mass of important intermediate 
business preceding or arising out of, or independent of Conferences, 
which the Diplomatic Service is called upon to transact. Moreover, 
it is more important than ever it was before that Governments 
should be well informed as to developments and tendencies, in 
foreign countries. Even during the Conferences the presence of 
diplomatists, who can advise their chiefs as to local colour, and 
between the meetings can act as intermediaries, is invaluable. Our 
own splendid Diplomatic Service has often exemplified this, a 
notable illustration being Sir Rennell Rodd’s and Sir Francis Elliot’s 
helpful participation in the Rome Conference of January 1917. 

If the habit of meetings between responsible Ministers of different 
nations, the moment friction arose, through some organised 
machinery such as the League of Nations had become the established 
practice before 1914, when the Archduke was assassinated at 
Sarajevo, it is possible that the war would not have occurred. 
Meetings would automatically have taken place. The whole 
matter would have been probed and ventilated, and the public 
opinion of the world would have been brought to bear to stop the 
war. It is possible even that the method of diplomacy by con- 
ference might in time have eradicated the more fundamental causes 
of the war. There may be room for wide differences of opinion 
about this or that detail of the Covenant, but all opinions would 
probably unite on the desirability that the leading statesmen of the 
Powers should meet at least once a year. What the public opinion 


of the world demands at the present time is that the catastrophe of 
1914 shall never be repeated. There is no panacea, but the best 
hope appears to lie in the judicious development of diplomacy by 
conference. 
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WHITE AUSTRALIA 


The following article 1s from an Australian pen, and the 
words of the note which appears on the first page of this 
number apply to its contents.—Epiror. 


S a State builds up its national policy, there sooner or 

later emerges some clearly defined common objective 
which secures the unanimous support of its members. 
With France it was Alsace-Lorraine. With Britain it has 
been the maintenance of Sea Power, with the United States 
of America the Monroe Doctrine. With Australia it is the 
White Australia Policy. A watchword such as this operates 
on the one hand as a challenge to the world, on the other it 
crystallises the traditions, the hopes and the ideals of the 
nation. To understand it we must know the national 
history. ‘The adoption of the White Australia policy—the 
determination to keep Australia white, a home for European 
races, is the first exercise of the national conscience, the 
first generalisation Australia has made from a review of her 
experience and her circumstances. 


Tue CHARACTER AND CoNnDITIONS OF THE BritisH SETTLE- 
MENT IN AUSTRALIA 


HE contraction of the world, which has taken place 
as a result of modern scientific discovery and other 
forms of human enterprise, is changing all the problems of 
high policy. At one time the insular position of Great 
Britain secured her immunity from many of the problems 
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of national defence. In the twentieth century the United 
States of America has had to abandon the neutrality pre- 
scribed for her by Washington. And Australia—once the 
most isolated land area in the habitable globe, has come 
within the orbit of world strategy and in the line of those 
world movements out of which great wars tend to develop. 

It is difficult to realise the solitariness of the Australian 
continent before the British settlement began. Sparsely 
populated by a primitive and inarticulate race of savages, 
its only connection with any other great land area was a 
string of islands, so long and so broken, that neither the 
fauna nor the flora of Australia have any connection with 
those of Asia. The only previous colonisation of Australia 
took place before the dawn of history. This solitary con- 
dition is difficult to explain. Throughout the early ages, 
Chinese, Malay and Indian navigators must have touched 
our coasts. But they made no more permanent settlement 
than did the Dutch and Portuguese sailors of a later age. 
Words of Dampier perhaps give the clue. “ If it were not 
for the kind of pleasure that comes from the discovery of 
even the most uninviting parts of the earth, this country of 
New Holland would not have charmed me much.” The 
fact is, that, in the way in which it was approached, Australia 
appeared a barren continent. ‘The strip of North-west 
coast is one of the most enervating in the world owing to the 
intensity of the humid heat. The wet bulb readings 
approach the maximum tolerable for human life. Low 
latitudes generally suggest rank vegetation and rich pro- 
duction, but it is not till we get to the East coast that the 
tropical jungle appears. The centre of Australia is a land 
of scanty rainfall, quite unreliable in its incidence. The 
East coast and the South-east and South-west corner of the 
continent possess rich soil and enjoy reliable rainfall. 
.Besides these there is a vast hinterland stretching 500 to 
600 miles from the East and South-east coasts which has a 
rainfall of from 10-15 inches, fairly reliable, where the soil 
is rich and the native grasses nutritive. Such land is 
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capable of development under certain conditions. The 
area of Australia therefore similar in climate and agricul- 
ture to Europe, land which could thus be easily and rapidly 
settled by a European population, is not more than one- 
fifth. 

Australian settlement is obviously a special problem 
which could only be satisfactorily handled by a race of 
great capacity and pioneering qualities. This problem is 
being successfully solved. Six generations of the Australian 
people have laid the foundation of a great future. The 
aboriginal inhabitants, scanty as they were, found it neces- 
sary to adopt artificial means to limit their numbers and 
keep within the primitive resources of the land. Now 
5,000,000 prosperous souls occupy the territory and produce 
per head a larger amount than the inhabitants of any other 
country in the world. This is surely one of the greatest 
triumphs of the British race. A difficult continent has 
been brought under the hand of civilised man. A produc- 
tive economic organisation has been created out of most 
unpromising material. A land which was passed by as 
desert has been made to produce wool, meat and corn for 
the populations of Europe. So far from calling attention 
to the spaces that remain to be fully occupied the marvel 
is that so much has been done. Enterprise and intelligence 
have unlocked rich areas which might have remained hidden 
for ages. And problems of production are not the only 
ones that have been handled. Problems of distribution of 
even greater delicacy and difficulty have been tackled with 
no small degree of success, and in the political sphere 
extreme democratic principles have been adopted. The 
deep social and political problems of the day are being faced 
with much hope of success. Early Australian poets saw 
nothing in Australia to impress them but a weird melan- 
choly. But the present generation reinterpreting their 
impressions after closer intimacy rejoice in rich and spacious 
beauties. The confident pride of the Australian soldier 
contrasts sharply with the pessimism of our early writers. 
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Conditions of the British Settlement 
The Australian of to-day loves his native earth as the 
Parisian loves Paris. 

British opinion at the present day shows a fatalism on the 
subject of climate and its effect upon the health of white 
people and their capacity to work which is strange con- 
sidering how the Empire has been built up in defiance of 
climate. This capacity to live up to the national tradition 
in an environment far different from that of the cradle of 
the race has been one of the distinguishing marks of the 
Anglo-Saxon pioneer. Forty per cent. of the territory of 
Australia is within the tropics. But the proportion of this 
which is affectea by the intense humid heat which is so 
debilitating to the white race, does not amount to more than 
100,000 square miles. In the interior, though the heat is 
intense, it is not at all unhealthy, and Europeans find it most 
bearable. In this area the pastoral industry flourishes, and 
gathers from the soil a richer harvest than could be gained 
from any other method of handling. This industry depends 
upon skill in breeding and handling stock, and the work 
could not be done by Asiatics as well or as cheaply as it is 
done by White Labour. In much of the northern country 
which shows a heavy rainfall there is a winter drought of 
six months or more which renders impossible tropical 
agriculture such as flourishes in Java. The part of Australia, 
therefore, which is indicated by climatic conditions as more 
suitable for coloured than white labour is very small indeed. 
It is open to doubt whether even if the economic aspect 
alone be considered the development of Australia would 
have been greatly accelerated by quantities of cheap Asiatic 
Labour. But if we take other considerations than economic, 
we find that there are ample compensations for the lack of 
this cheap labour. Its absence may throw a certain amount 
of land out of cultivation, but it spares us other difficulties, 
the difficulty of avoiding veiled slavery, the demoralising 
effect on the dominant race, the social and political’ pro- 
blems involved. From the sanitary point of view the 
benefits are immense. Medically, Australia is the cleanest 
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country in the world. Though so large a part lies in the 


tropics malaria is rare, and yellow fever has never been 
known. Visitations from plague have been uncommon. 
Typhus is unknown, and most of the typical Eastern 
diseases. ‘This is due undoubtedly to the absence of back- 
ward races, which makes an effective quarantine and sanita- 
tion possible. The economic value of this immunity trom 
serious disease must be placed very high. As to the effect 
of climate upon the vigour of the white race, there is no 
evidence, apparently, of any deterioration in residents of 
tropical Australia. It is too soon to declare that climate 
will not produce changes. The effect on women and 
children will have to be carefully watched. Our scientists 
are conducting an exhaustive examination into the question, 
and so far as the evidence has been collated up to the present 
the verdict seems to be that there is no reason why the 
race should not maintain its health in the tropical parts of 
Australia. The evil effects of climate show themselves in 
disease and social habits. It is reasonable to assume that 
these can be controlled. The problem is not to fill tropical 
Australia with races of low economic capacity who have 
become tolerant of a torrid climate by submitting to its 
enervating tendencies and living on a low plane of activity, 
but by Western races who will fight against debilitating 
influences and apply their constructive genius to solving 
its special problems. We are only commencing to apply 
the resources of science to the problems which arise out of 
climate, and it is not likely that progressive attempts by 
man to control the forces of nature will be thwarted in this 
respect. 





The Problem of Australian Security 


Tue Prospitem or AUSTRALIAN SECURITY 


rT NHIS somewhat rapid preliminary examination enables 

us to realise how unique and exceptional are the con- 
ditions under which Australia has developed. This is 
visible in the character of her growth and her dependence 
on other countries for the fundamental necessities of her 
existence. If the protection of Britain with her command 
of the Seas had not been afforded every stage of her growth 
would have been different. We would have had to go 
more slowly, and could have tried no experiments. We 
would have had to pay at every step for our security. In 
fact our settlement would have had to be restricted. The 
nation could not have fully occupied the continent. We 
would have had alien neighbours against whom we would 
have had to defend ourselves. As it is we have grown up 
free from the wearing anxiety which besets most small 
States. On the other hand, of course we lack the discipline 
those anxieties would have enforced. We have never 
exercised full responsibility. We have had no training in 
diplomacy. We have never had to suffer the full conse- 
quences of our own acts. There has thus been no propor- 
tion between our objectives and our resources. In the 
matter of territory this is peculiarly significant. We have 
occupied an extent of territory we cannot possibly defend 
from the resources at our command. There is no strategy 
possible whereby 5,000,000 Australians can protect the 
3,000,000 square miles of Australian territory from invasion 
by a powerful army. 

But the settlement of Australia was part of the great race 
movement which has taken place among Anglo-Saxon 
peoples during the last 300 years. It came about im 
obedience to a law which British culture has obeyed for 
many generations. Australia is a distant outpost of the 
British race. The British people have never forgotten the 
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men they sent to their frontiers. The feeling for the men 
who have found new paths and broken new soil is inbred 
in the race. And it is to this feeling that Australia must 
appeal when the need of protection comes. The security 
of this outpost where the British race is engaged on its 
most congenial task—into which it has ventured in 
characteristic disregard of danger—is an interest of the 
British people everywhere. If they were deaf to such a 
call they would be denying the principles upon which they 
have grown great. Nor is it likely that this venture will 
turn out less fortunate than the others which have made 
up the history of the British Commonwealth. Quite 
apart from its potential resources, Australia is a country 
which can provide an ideal home for the British people. 
Its climate and conditions encourage the development to 
the highest degree of the qualities which are deepest in the 
British character. It was frequently remarked during the 
war that Australian soldiers approached a type of man- 
hood reminiscent of the best ages of English history. A 
group of soldiers wandering along a road on Salisbury 
Plain suggested the retainers of a Norman noble or the 
yeoman of Elizabethan England. Australia is 95 per cent. 
British. It is as pure as any part of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Racialism is a strong factor in social evolution 
to-day, and it is to be hoped that a strong effort will be 
made to confine the movements of the British people 
within the Empire. Moreover, the value to British and 
European races of further space in which they can expand 
is probably greater than they realise. The present dis- 
tribution of population, whereby Europe is crowded and 
dependent on the outer world for most raw materials and 
many necessities while the outer world remains relatively 
empty, is unnatural and unlikely to last. The stabilisation 
of world forces needs a more regular grouping of population 
around the world’s resources. Europe is over-populated, 
and this embarrasses the settlement of a great number of 
her social and economic problems. A more intensive 
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development of the world’s surface must follow the lateral 
development which took place in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

When the War broke out there was no part of the British 
race which hesitated in its duty. And if Australia were 
threatened by any external danger there would be no doubt 
as to the attitude of the people of Great Britain. Up to 
the present, indeed, the heavily burdened taxpayers of 
Great Britain have protected the outposts of the Empire 
in and out of season. But military dangers are relatively 
easy to see. The more subtle dangers only come within 
the purview of the military when they are desperate. 
Democracy, moreover, intensifies the. difficulties of con- 
ducting high policy. Democratic policy is determined 
mainly by internal influences. Statesmen must continually 
keep their minds concentrated upon domestic issues, and 
it is difficult to discharge their responsibility for the larger 
issues of foreign policy. Under democracy it is hard 
enough to secure unity and earnestness within the Common- 
wealth upon the problems of national defence. It is more 
than difficult for one democratic State to discharge the 
responsibility for the policy of another democratic State 
separately organised. The people of the Dominions havé 
been so insistent upon the recognition of their independent 
national status that the people of Great Britain, who have 
always welcomed this tendency, might be excused for 
feeling absolved from responsibility for their defence. 
But if the British Commonwealth is worth maintaining, 
this responsibility must be effectively placed somewhere. 
The Dominions cannot yet defend themselves ; and under 
the present organisation if the Dominions consider that a 
certain policy is essential to their safety, their duty is to 
appeal to and convince the people of Great Britain that 
this policy is vital to their integrity. Any appeal of the 
kind would find a sympathetic hearing in Great Britain. 
But we must realise how immense British burdens are 
and how difficult it is for her people to appreciate the 
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problems of a country placed so far away, which are not 
comparable with any problems of their own. The obliga- 
tion, therefore, upon us in the Dominions is not only to 
substantiate our own case and make it an overwhelming one, 
meeting the special difficulties which tend to prevent 
Englishmen from appreciating our point of view, but also 
to do our own part in meeting the danger. 


SECURITY AND PENETRATION 


HE matter which enters most deeply into the problems 

of Australia’s security is the White Australia Policy. 
It is the unanimous opinion of Australians that penetration 
of coloured races into Australia would very soon lead to a 
swamping of the Anglo-Saxon element, so that in a short 
time the British hold on the country would be destroyed 
just as surely as it would by a military defeat. They have 
therefore adopted legislation which excludes the labouring 
classes of coloured races, while in practice not placing any 
bar on the entry of the small number of coloured merchants, 
tourists, and students who may wish to come to Australia. 
This prohibition is not in form directed against coloured 
races and might exclude the uneducated European, but it 
falls chiefly on the Asiatic, and the powerful nations of 
Asia have been roused against us. Against their teeming 
populations, living in primitive conditions in narrow areas 
of fertile land—like dams under heavy pressure—the small 
population of Australia—rich because of immense resources 
commanded by a few—feels the need of protection. It 
can only get that protection by convincing the rest of the 
Empire that the maintenance of its White Australia policy 
is essential to its existence. The case we make for it must 
be one which admits of no compromise. We must show 
that it is vital to the very existence of Australia, that a 
surrender of this claim would in another way destroy what 
a successful military attack would destroy. This article is 
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an attempt to present the case for a White Australia to the 
people of the Empire. 

The current notion that the White Australia policy is a 
mere expression of race prejudice based upon conceptions 
of superiority gives countenance to the idea that the White 
Australia policy is not vital. But such feelings have oaly 
a limited part in the Australian attitude, even in popular 
sentiment. Actual exhibitions of race prejudice are rare in 
Australia. Where aliens and men of colour are present 
there is no discrimination against them. There is little or 
no feeling for instance against the Japanese. The China- 
man, who once provoked riots, is to a certain extent popular 
now that he is not regarded as a danger. Feelings of race 
prejudice are usually developed out of fear, and occur in 
their extreme form where a small governing race lives in 
the midst of a large coloured population. The operation 
of the immigration restriction laws has preserved Australians 
from the more undesirable phases of race friction. The 
desire to exclude coloured races is therefore not in any way 
an assertion of race superiority, It turns almost entirely 
upon the effect of differences of outlook and culture on the 
life of a modern democratic community, and their tendency 
to destroy standards of social conduct which have been 
built up by generations of common effort in a community 
which shared common ideals. 


Racer STANDARDS 


CIENCE cannot be said to have arrived at any reliable 
conclusions as to the superiority or inferiority of races. 
The bearing of the exhaustive investigation of human 
measurement is conflicting and uncertain. It is better to 
assume the unity of the human race and the absence of any 
inherent superiority or inferiority in any division. The 
several racial types are variations round a normal human 
type and express the results of natural mutations preserved 
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by favourable environment. It is difficult, of course, for 
the Aryan not to claim superiority over savage races. But 
the superiority of the European is not so much in his 
physical or mental outfit as in his culture, in his capacity, 
partly hereditary, mainly acquired, for assuming onerous 
duties and great responsibilities in a complicated social 
organism. ‘The vast co-operative mechanism of European 
society has lifted human capacity to a higher power. That 
mechanism requires a certain standard from all its members. 
It would not work at all if a considerable proportion of its 
units did not understand its principles or had not acquired 
the habit of working with it. Individuals taken from 
differently developed races might with training acquire 
these habits, but a large penetration of those who had 
neither the training nor the will to appréciate them would 
certainly destroy the whole machine. The White Australia 
question depends upon the right of a civilised society to 
protect itself from such a danger. Civilisation develops by 
superseding the more primitive instincts of savage man and 
developing in their place higher faculties previously latent. 
It is entitled to maintain the conditions under which these 
developments are possible. ‘There are two specific points 
at which this process has taken place which are most material 
to our main investigation. 


Position oF WomeEN 


HE first of these is the position of women. ‘To what 

extent the treatment by a community of its women 
is due to physical factors is a question. It is one of the 
distinctive marks of a civilised race that it treats women as 
ends in themselves, gives them rights and a status of 
privilege and independence in society. Savage races, on 
the other hand, treat women mainly as instruments of 
man’s pleasure or as merely assisting his material needs. 
The slaughter of female children shows this. The treat- 
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ment of women improves as civilisation develops, but 
practically alone the Aryan races give the woman the right 
to determine her existence in her own way. Out of that 
discipline which is the main factor in the evolution of 
modern society they have developed habits of self-control 
in regard to and conception of duty towards women which 
are flowers of Aryan culture. 

It is of course true that the ideas of Western Europe in 
relation to women are very imperfectly realised, and there 
are a considerable proportion in any Western community 
who relapse into primitive conceptions of these relations 
which is the more degrading because of the deliberate 
defiance of noble ideals. This, however, only points to 
the gravity of the danger which would result from the 
introduction into a Western community of elements which 
have no part in these ideals. 

The mixture of races, whose ideas of women differ, will 
generally lead to a breaking down of the moral code on 
questions of sex upon which so much of our higher civilisa- 
tion depends. Certain Western nations have resisted this 
confusing and corrupting influence, notably the Anglo- 
Saxon. But they have done so by a fierce assertion of their 
ideals which have led to their being accused of intolerance. 
This intolerance is really a self-protective instinct exhibited 
by a race which appreciates and prizes intensely the ideals 
which have made it what it is. It is displayed chiefly by 
women, and is to a large extent centred in the objection 
against mixed marriages. However cruel and mistaken 
this may be in individual instances, it is a protest against 
the debasement of that conception of marriage which white 
women feel to be vital to their dignity and happiness. 
Racial intermarriage is not objected to as a principle. The 
races of Europe intermarry because they share the same 
ideas. But as between certain races there is an instinctive 
objection to intermarriage, and it will generally be found 
that this instinct indicates a radical divergence of outlook 
as to the position of women in marriage. The presence of 
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this instinct is one of those obstinate facts of which science 
and politics must take account, and is the main factor in 
determining whether a coalescence of races will take place 
satisfactorily or not. If it does not exist there is no diffi- 
culty in the way of the coalition of the two races, and 
possibly the building of a nation which will exhibit the best 
qualities of each. But if the instinct is strong, there 
immediately begins that segregation of the two races with 
their conflicting ideals and culture which brings all the 
evils of race conflict in its train. If two races are com- 
pelled by nature or circumstances to live together in the 
same territory, intermarriage becomes almost a duty, for 
by it alone can the evils of race conflict be averted. But 
where there is a strong instinct against intermarriage, this 
is impossible. Such marriages, even if not forbidden by 
law, are regarded by each section as treacherous. The 
children of such marriages are looked down upon and dis- 
criminated against. They occupy an uncomfortable posi- 
tion in which the advantage of each set of racial ideals seem 
to be denied to them. This is the main cause of the 
degradation which seems to be inevitable with half-castes. 


Economic STANDARDS 


NOTHER problem of a somewhat similar type 

centres on the economic or industrial capacity of 
races. European civilisation is built up on a system of 
wealth production, in which a vast surplus is produced 
above what is necessary for the mere subsistence of man 
as an animal. Physically the European may seem puny 
beside many a savage, but the fact remains that a European 
community can produce from twenty to fifty times as 
much as less developed communities. This is due to 
the vast and complicated economic machinery which 
has been slowly constructed during the last three or four 
centuries. 
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During the development of this system suitable types 
have been bred and unsuitable types eliminated. In very 
many cases the Asiatic would find it impossible to take 
any effective part in the complicated industrial machine. 
Even in physical matters the superiority of the Western 
European is evident. It has been estimated by a Japanese 
observer that one unskilled Englishman can accomplish as 
much work in a day as three Japanese—even with all the 
advantages possessed by Japanese industry in its modern 
organisation and machinery. This is due not to mere 
muscle, but to greater fortitude and endurance, educated 
intelligence, and the ability to consume and utilise more 
food. Nevertheless, the acquired superiority of the 
Western over Yellow and Black races is such that it cannot 
be rectified in a few years or even a generation. 

If the commodity conception of labour be adopted, 
however, it is always possible to introduce into an economic 
machine human energy in the shape of less developed 
human beings, and, if necessary, train them for specialised 
processes, and they will amply repay the entrepreneur who 
controls them. It is not that they will produce more than 
an equivalent number of Europeans. But the margin of 
their production over their cost may be greater than in the 
case of a smaller number of European workers. Such a 
contingency may occur when there is an organised intro- 
duction of low-paid labour into the community, and also 
when there is an organisation within the community of low- 
paid alien labour which has come there voluntarily. What 
happens is that labour is introduced which has had no part 
or share in building up the industrial machine, and which 
is not capable of contributing to its maintenance. Because 
it does not pay the cost, it can undersell the labour which 
has done so. 

The introduction of low-paid alien labour into a com- 
munity which has evolved high industrial standards 
produces, however, other evils. A community only re- 
mains healthy when it does its own:manual work. It 
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would pay the workers to become gangers and foremen 
for alien labour, but they would deteriorate in character 
and physique. Economic domination is the most corrupt- 
ing form of tyranny, and is more corrupting to the master 
than the slave. Especially must we guard against the 
introduction of indentured labour in which the worst of 
coloured types should be selected and the best excluded. 
If we became a democracy which existed by the control 
of imported coolie labour, we would soon deteriorate. If 
aliens of any kind come into Australia, they must be brought 
under the industrial laws and treated as the white race is 
treated. Democracy cannot co-exist with a policy of 
discrimination. The evils of a poorly paid alien industrial 
class, however, are becoming better appreciated. In these 
days of Bolshevism and revolution the capitalist would 
hesitate about introducing classes who would be the prey 
of agitators and breeding-grounds of unrest. 


Race ConFtiict 


HE problems surrounding economic capacity and the 
position of women have been examined because they 
focus the objection to coloured immigration in the popular 
mind, and it is usually from one or other of these that race 
conflict immediately arises. If the matter be further 
examined it will be seen that these problems are part of a 
very much larger one. They certainly do not exhaust the 
conditions which produce race conflict. It is possible for 
alien individuals to acquire the culture of other races in 
whose midst they live and live up to the highest ideals. 
Instances of good Chinese citizens are plentiful in Australia. 
Yet racial conflict is one of the outstanding facts in the world 
to-day, and occurs in countries where neither of the factors 
we have been considering is present. 
It is remarkable also that while Europe has become more 
peaceful during the last hundred years, racial feeling has 
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become more acute. In earlier ages it was possible for an 
absolute monarch to rule over any number of different 
races in the same territory. During the nineteenth 
century the principle of nationality asserted itself to such 
an extent that it became recognised as the desirable, if 
not essential, basis of the State. The principle of nation- 
ality is strong and enduring. It has established itself in 
spite of the opposition of statesmen and rulers. Against 
the centrifugal tendencies of the various nationalities of 
Austria that State found it difficult to maintain its identity 
during the war, and in the end was unable to survive the 
strain. Competing national claims were main causes of the 
Great War, and the Peace Treaty frankly accepted nation- 
ality as the basis of the new map of the world. The difficulty 
of applying it has been stupendous. Where different 
nationalities have made definite settlements in one terri- 
tory, and their homes are interwoven one with another, it 
is impossible to reduce the tangle. Nobody who had any 
experience of the difficulties in framing the Peace Treaty 
along the lines of nationality could deliberately court such 
dangers where they are not inevitable. The case for avoid- 
ing them in the parts of the world which are now being 
settled is overwhelming. Race movements should be 
controlled so that the elements moving into a territory 
are such as are capable of ready amalgamation. The 
absorptive capacity of new countries is great. In North 
America, European immigrants appear to be willing to 
abandon their old loyalty. ‘The American ideal of freedom 
attracts a new allegiance. Though the mixture even of 
European races causes trouble, the European elements may 
fuse in time. The control of immigration, therefore, can 
be managed on liberal principles, but the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and drawn firmly. 
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Race Conriict anp Democracy 


HE difficulties caused by race friction are so extreme, 

and to a certain extent so illogical and cruel, that 
many publicists treat them as a temporary phase that will 
pass away, or as prejudice which we should resist. It seems 
to be inconsistent with other ideas which have grown up 
during the last hundred years, as, for instance, the idea of 
democracy. It is remarkable, however, that the principle 
of self-determination is made the basis of the demand 
for nationality, and self-determination is itself an ex- 
pression of the underlying principle of democracy. As 
a matter of fact, insistence on nationality is part of the 
development of the democratic idea. Although the 
historical connection is recognised, the undoubted 
connection in principle is not appreciated. It must 
be obvious, however, that the desire of a person to 
choose or determine the laws under which he shall live 
can only be realised in a community of people who think in 
common on the subjects which they deem vital. Self- 
determination is only real in a community which has been 
provided by common traditions, histoiy, race and language, 
with a basis of vital conditions upon which there is general 
agreement, in other words, in a nation. A collection of 
people fortuitously gathered from various sources could not 
build up a living modern polity. They could try a series 
of experiments by patching together ideas selected from 
those of each different section. It would be generations 
before it became an effective organic whole. Self-determina- 
tion means the power to live the social life to which the 
traditions and instincts of the people concerned pre- 
dispose it. For that self-determination to be effective 
there must be in the community a common loyalty to a 
national ideal. If this ideal is sufficiently attractive, men 
of alien race will espouse it and devote themselves to it. 
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The higher types of society are capable of absorbing large 
numbers of alien races so long as they come in as individuals. 
The difficulty arises when they come in parties and, refusing 
to take on the new loyalty, seek in enclaves to maintain in 
new surroundings their oldideals. Their ownself-determina- 
tion leads them to spurn the new loyalty and cling to the 
old. The difficulty is that neither section can live unto 
itself. Its séparate loyalties are not adequate. Each 
section is constantly brought into touch with the other 
sections. And, in fact, each seeks to colour the life of the 
whole community with its own loyalty. The Irish Nation- 
alist will not be satisfied with anything less than the whole 
of Ireland ; the Unionist insists that Ireland shall remain 
within the Empire. 

The difficulty of working democracy when the State 
consists of two parties deeply divided can easily be realised 
if we remember the way in which the democratic machinery 
works. In the development of our own institutions we 
have made every attempt to secure that they shall be 
sensitive to the opinion of the people. This is necessary 
in order that the responsibility of the people for their own 
government can be properly placed. But it thus brings 
into higher relief differences which divide the sections. 
Parliament provides no means for reconciling differences 
which affect fundamental loyalties. It assumes an agree- 
ment on questions affecting the basis of the State. If these 
do not exist, no equilibrium can be set up. Democratic 
institutions are not merely instruments of government in 
the old sense. They form an arena in which social problems 
can be fought out and settled. Because they do not work 
smoothly it does not follow that they are not achieving part 
of their purpose at any rate. They are compatible with 
great differences in outlook between sections of the com- 
munity, but not a difference which involves a denial of the 
basis of the State or its right to call for the service of its 
members on all points. Each section must have an oppor- 
tunity to present its point of view, but when that is pre- 
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sented each must abide by the result. This is just where 
racialism comes in. The points for which each race strives 
seem so important to it that compromise seems treachery. 
Statesmanship has not found any really effective method of 
avoiding the evils of race conflict. Cases where two 
languages exist side by side illustrate some of the problems. 
The official adoption of one language limits the self-deter- 
mination of the section which uses the other. It circum- 
scribes their privileges of self-government. Yet bilingualism 
is unsatisfactory. It seriously impairs efficiency and thus 
affects the self-determination of both. The same applies 
to all other racial differences. They tend to polarise the 
influence of the two sections so that they become habitually 
and instinctively opposed. Such a condition of things 
rapidly becomes intolerable—so unsatisfactory that one or 
other section tries to cut the Gordian knot by establishing 
complete political superiority over the other. It seeks 
control of the political machine because only in that way 
can it be really self-governing. 

The result, therefore, of attempts to mix races under 
modern conditions, especially if they be far apart in culture 
and history, is to bring about a struggle for dominance 
which soon becomes the normal state of the community. 
In such a struggle the whole vicious circle of war methods 
and war psychology is installed. Leaders intensify causes 
of hatred to make their followers more earnest. Propaganda 
obscures the real issues. Immediately a party forges ahead, 
it uses its power to damage its enemy and still further 
depress him. Chances of reconciliation will be spurned. 
It goes without saying that democracy soon becomes a mere 
name when a conflict of this kind is going on. The members 
of a community indulging in a fratricidal strife of this kind 
lose all capacity for democracy. Much of the difficulty in 
Central Europe to-day is due to the fact that the very 
capacity for democratic politics has been bred out of the 
community by generations of racial struggles. Democracy 
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requires to be based on equality and goodwill. It cannot 
‘co-exist with hatred and discrimination. 

It is the desire to avoid this race struggle which is at the 
back of Australia’s demand for a White Australia—a struggle 
in which each side would have right because they would 
each be struggling to realise the traditions and ideals which 
represent the best of what the race is capable—a struggle 
in which neither side can be victorious because by securing 
the upper hand it will destroy the moral basis of its claims. 
If a competing race were installed in the Australian con- 
tinent the whole basis of her social life would be put in 
issue—the fundamental principles which she has laboriously 
built up and upon which she intends to erect her future. 
Irresistibly, fatally, she would be tempted to fight for those 
ideals, and in fighting for them she would lose them. She 
is so sparsely populated that a relatively small invasion 
would seriously embarrass her. On the other hand, she 
has proceeded along the democratic road much farther 
than most other countries. Her machinery is much more 
elaborate and sensitive, her equilibrium more delicate. 


Practicat CoNsIDERATIONS 


USTRALIANS submit their case with some con- 

fidence that it will not be rejected by the rest of the 
Empire. Canada and South Africa have had some practical 
experience of the troubles which we have so far been able 
to avoid. Though the insular position of Great Britain 
has prevented her from suffering in the same way, yet 
the experience of race conflict in Europe and Ireland and 
the riots which have taken place at Cardiff, Liverpool and 
Hull during the last few years must have convinced her 
people of the realities of these troubles, and the adoption 
of the White Australia policy as the foremost article in the 
Australian creed will be approved. But if this be accepted, 
the formulation of a practical policy, the application of this 
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article of faith to the actual conditions of the world, has 
still to be made. To succeed in doing this we have to make 
a wide survey which will include the sources from which 
our ideal is threatened—the points of view of those against 
whom our policy is directed. We shall also have to reckon 
with the influences which play a part in directing world 
policy—the Supreme Council and the League of Nations— 
and must anticipate the occasions on which the application 
of the principle will be tested. Finally, we must see that 
all our efforts are directed to relieving the difficulties due to 
our scanty population. These matters cannot be reviewed 
in their entirety in this article. Many of them involve 
consideration which comes better within another setting. 
One difficulty, however, centres on the position of those 
parts of the Empire which are inhabited by coloured races. 
The comradeship which has existed during the war con- 
strains us to look at the problem from their point of view, 
and with sympathy and understanding. The White 
Australia policy cannot succeed by an injustice to other 
taces, by denying them free development for their national 
potentialities. But this is involved in the whole of our 
argument. A race is justified by its mission, its message, 
the contribution it makes towards culture. These can 
only be delivered effectively while the national identity is 
preserved. The part which Eastern races have played in 
the world, marred as it has been by national and political 
weakness, has been a noble one. Their future has immense 
potentialities for them if they focus their efforts by means 
of coherent national institutions and preserve what is 
original, fresh and indigenous in their outlook on life. The 
surest way to lose this is by parting with immense bodies 
of their subjects to other races and countries as coolies and 
parasites. Indeed, the indenture system is fast becoming 
impossible as the Eastern races become conscious of their 
value as nations. This brings us to the reverse side of our 
case. The White Australia policy cannot succeed as 
against nations who are denied their legitimate scope in 
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the world. Australia’s claim for a White Australia is a 
recognition of the claim of Eastern races for scope to extend 
their mission for outlets for their overcrowded peoples. 
This causes problems of great difficulty. Large sections of 
the Asiatic continent are overcrowded, while the sparsely 
populated parts are not easy of access. Compensation in 
Shantung is not the sort of guid pro quo which will help 
Australia in the long run. The situation is complicated by 
the claims of European capitalists to exploit Asia. Eastern 
races, moreover, make the worst possible masters over back- 
ward races. Yet the vacant spaces of Asia and Africa are 
as vast as those of Australia, and South America has regions 
populated by a mixed population which has its national 
ideals to make. The problem is one which can only be 
really met by a deliberate planning out of the world in such 
a way as to give a scope for expansion with protection for 
the interests which have been built up. What the world 
needs for the quietening of national fears is some feeling of 
security for the status quo. Some details of our alien exclu- 
sion laws which give cause for offence are merely dictated 
by suspicion or excessive caution. These arouse resentment 


and produce retaliations. If the principle were once 
admitted that nations were at liberty to protect their 
national purity there would be no temptation to insist on 
matters which irritate the amour propre of sensitive nations. 


Tue Leacus or Nations AND Ractat EquaLity 


T was in an atmosphere of mutual distrust and misunder- 

standing that the treatment of nationals was discussed 
at Paris. Nobody in Australia would really refuse to grant 
freedom of intercourse or equal treatment for aliens settled 
in their country. If they are here they are properly pro- 
tected and treated. And yet the amendment proposed by 
the Japanese might mean more. Nobody could tell how it 
might be used, and the Japanese would give no assurance, 
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at least in writing. On the other hand, a resolution 
affirming the right of a state to resolve upon the type of 
people whom it would admit as permanent residents and 
settlers must have secured an almost unanimous vote in 
Paris. It has always seemed a mistake in diplomacy on the 
part of Mr. Hughes that he fought the Japanese on the 
ground chosen by their amendment rather than by pro- 
posing this alternative himself. The action taken in Paris 
was not in its nature final, and there are several matters 
which will provide opportunities for reopening the case— 
one of these is the drafting of the mandate. The Australian 
Prime Minister rightly or wrongly holds that the presence 
of Eastern races in the islands will increase the difficulty of 
maintaining a White Australia. He is seeking to apply the 
Australian alien exclusion policy to the islands. Japan is 
strongly objecting. Many people who would support the 
White Australia policy will oppose this extension of it, and 
the position is somewhat critical. A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show that the arguments which support the 
White Australia policy also support a corresponding policy 
to protect the islands from invasion by Asiatic races. The 
justification of the mandate is that these territories have 
not advanced to a position where they are capable of pro- 
tecting themselves from invasion and exploitation. The 
réle of the Mandatory is to develop the native races so that 
they will in time become capable of self-government and 
able to develop the riches of their own heritage. It is 
important from this point of view that no third influence 
shall complicate the relations between the Mandatory and 
the natives. 

The development of the Commonwealth of its own 
territory, Papua, has been on the very highest lines.* The 
interests of the natives have been the main aim. The 
planter has been welcomed and encouraged because it is 
felt that one of the main justifications of the British 


* See the section of the Australian article in this number, entitled 
The Australian Record in Papua. 
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occupation will be its development of the wealth of the 
territory. But every effort is made to conserve the interest 
and freedom of the natives, such efforts leading to much 
friction and grumbling on the part of the planters. This 
wise and beneficent policy is very largely due to the dis- 
tinguished administration of Mr. J. H. P. Murray, who is 
the true successor of great statesmen of the Pacific like 
Sir William McGregor and Sir George Grey. Unfortu- 
nately the influences which have been raised against him are 
powerful, and their effect on the Government is not 
inconsiderable. In the mandate territories it is possible 
that his type of influence will be excluded and the lands 
handed over to commercial exploitation. The German 
estates will probably be expropriated and sold to the 
highest bidder. It cannot be too strongly urged that any 
policy which treats the islands as new fields for commercial 
exploitation directly affects the White Australia policy. 
Our only ground for excluding other coloured races from 
the islands is that we intend to handle them solely for the 
benefit of the native races. 

The question should not be beyond the resources of 
diplomacy. A racial conflict benefits neither race. The 
admission of coolie labour into Australia would not benefit 
the countries from which they came. If the countries of 
the East have a surplus population, it is better that that 
population should go where they can pioneer on behalf of 
the parent country. The interest of Eastern races in the 
exclusion policies of the Dominions lies thus almost entirely 
in its supposed affront to the national pride. Western 
races have in the past broken down the exclusive policies 
of Eastern races and insisted on admission. It has become 
part of the prerogative of a Western nation that its nationals 
have free access to all countries. But ideas are changing. 
In these days no State would for a moment part with its 
right to exclude undesirable immigrants. Eastern States— 
Japan more than most—restrict foreigners in all sorts of 
ways. Western races have never attempted to dump down 
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settlers in large numbers in the crowded areas of the East. 
There seems, therefore,ample room for a policy of reciprocity 
in which, as the nations contract as equals, there can be 
no question of amour propre. Mutual undertakings could be 
given as to restriction of immigrants. At present there 
are arrangements between Australia and Japan, China, 
India (including Burmah and Ceylon), Egypt, the Philippine 
Islands, and other countries by which coloured merchants, 
tourists and students from these countries are admitted 
to Australia without being subjected to the dictation test. 
The arrangement with India is a reciprocal one by which 
Australia,in issuing passports for Australians going to India, 
imposes restrictions similar to those which India, at our 
request, has placed on the issue of passports to Indians 
coming to Australia. 

On the other hand, of course, Australia has a great deal 
to do to maintain her claim on the assistance of the rest of 
the Empire. She has, for example, a duty to reduce the 
discrepancy between her population and her territory, 
which is the cardinal fact of the situation. In this respect 
some critics have accused her of complete lack of apprecia- 
tion of her position. It is asserted that by reasou of her 
very low birth-rate and her hostility to immigration she is 
courting the very danger which she ought to avoid. This 
criticism possesses an element of truth, but is based upon 
a misapprehension. The Australian birth-rate, though low 
according to European standards of twenty years ago, has 
not fallen so low as in England, France and Germany 
to-day. But her death-rate is so low that her natural 
increase is as great as almost any country in the world. 
It would surprise our critics to know that our rate of 
natural increase during the five years preceding the war 
was greater by one-fifth than Japan’s ; adding our gain by 
immigration, our population during these years increased at 
just double Japan’s rate. There is a point at which a 
heavy birth-rate destroys vitality and not only leads to a 
higher death-rate, but to a lower standard of health. The 
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wonderfully healthy condition of the Australian people and 
their relative freedom from great scourges such as phthisis, 
suggests that the natural increase in Australia approaches 
the ideal. 

There is a similar law in relation to immigration. As 
remarked above, the transport of large numbers of human 
beings cannot be accomplished by merely providing shipping 
accommodation. The population of a settlement cannot 
be suddenly increased without preparatory organisation. 
Failure to realise this led to the violent fluctuations which 
have attended the early stages of most colonies. Shortage 
of labour has produced rapid immigration; this has led to 
boom, and disorganisation, and then collapse. Such 
disasters have checked development for years. There is a 
definite rate at which a settlement can absorb population. 
If settlement is forced beyond this point the result will be 
crisis and loss, which will discredit the proposition and 
retard settlement later. It may be impossible to determine 
what this rate is exactly, but it is proportionate to the 
population to which the addition is made. A large 
population can absorb immigrants at a much greater rate 
than a smaller one. In Australia, immigration is the more 
difficult owing to the special nature of our agricultural 
problems. It is, of course, absurd to expect immigration 
to proceed altogether smoothly and without friction and 
misfits. Booms and depressions almost inevitably accom- 
pany immigration ; the first settlers often fail to adjust 
themselves to the needs of the new country ; and it is often 
out of the distress caused by a failure in settlement that 
the permanent settlement takes place. Australia has 
undoubtedly been too sensitive to the superficial difficulties 
of immigration and too little influenced by the urgency of 
her ultimate problems of population. The problem of 
settlement of immigrants will have to be handled—faced 
with earnestness and insight. California has many examples 
of the successful settlement of large communities on 
developed areas. It would be possible to lay out and 
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improve large tracts of country and then bring immigrants 
to them in such a way that the maladjustments and 
embarrassments of the present system would be entirely 
avoided. 

For the rest, Australia must rely on prudent and moderate 
statesmanship within the Empire so as to back her point 
of view, not only by statement but by wise action based 
upon a far-sighted view of our interests and policy. We 
have been too apt to rely on a crude statement of the White 
Australia creed without allowing for the different interests 
of the other parts of the Empire and without calculating 
the reactions that it might provoke among foreign nations. 
This lack of diplomatic insight is characteristic of a nation 
which has had no diplomatic experience. Our appeal has 
too often been made to the wrong motives. If we rely on 
real politik and appeal to a crude nationalism we shall fail. 
Our statesmen have too often outraged that body of Liberal 
opinion in Europe which in the long run is the most in- 
fluential factor in deciding the great problems which arise 
between nations. It is because we believe that the case 


for a White Australia is consistent with the highest idealism 
that we confidently urge it upon the opinion of the world. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE 


INCE the South African article which appears in this 
number was written the die has been cast. The General 
Election has been fought, and victory rests with General 
Smuts. 
The relative position of the different parties before and 
after the event is shown in the following table in parallel 
columns :— 


BrerorE THE ELECTION. AFTER THE ELECTION, 
Nationalists “é -» 45 South African Party 
South African Party .. 40 Nationalists 
Unionists “< ..  2§ Labour 
Labour .. ni .. 21 Independent 
Independents... “a 3 


The South African Party has therefore—even if two seats 
for which there has been a tie should be won by the 
Nationalists—a clear majority of twenty-two seats over 
all other parties. And in this victory, which for the 
present has ousted the issue of secession, South Africans 
of British origin have borne no mean part, although the 
majority of the successful party are Dutch by race. It 
was not only that our countrymen in many urban constituen- 
cies which formerly voted Labour, refusing to be lulled 
into a false security by assurances that neither the Union 
nor the Imperial connection were in danger, returned South 
African Party candidates. The real reason of General 
Smuts’s success was undoubtedly the noble self-effacement 
of the Unionist Party described in our article, which has 
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resulted in the establishment for the first time of a non- 
racial Government of South Africa. And, as the article 
points out, no mere union of the South African Party 
and the Unionists would have been enough. While it 
remained in being, a great party, which was in the main 
composed of members of the British race, would always 
have been suspect to the Dutch, who would never have 
given an undivided allegiance to a composite Government. 
As it was, the voluntary absorption of the Unionists 
disarmed Dutch suspicion beforehand, just as it brought 
home to British Labour voters the real nature of the issue. 
And apart from the elections, no more auspicious event 
could mark the commencement of the reign of the enlarged 
Party, for the wise generosity of its British members will 
be remembered by their Dutch colleagues in the same way 
that the sane patriotism the latter have shown both during 
the war and since its termination, appeals to the British. 
Whatever the future may bring, it means much that the 
dream of a great national party—for the South African Party 
is now national in a far more real sense than the Nation- 
alists—with its roots in principle and not in race, should 
at last have been realised. There are people who have 
found advantages even in party government conducted on 
racial lines. It at all events, they claim, ensures the keen 
criticism which is as the breath of life to democratic 
government ; and history shows that the “best” has 
often been the enemy of the “good.” However that 
may be, nothing is more demoralising than the conditions 
which have in recent years weakened the efforts of the 
progressive elements in both the Government and the 
Unionist Parties. Racial considerations could not be dis- 
regarded in the counsels of the former, while the Unionists 
were deprived of even the réle of effective opposition, for 
they had sometimes to refrain from opposing domestic pro- 
posals of which they disapproved, lest the defeat of the 
Government in power should leave the helm at the mercy of 
the sworn enemies of the Empire to which they belonged, 
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and lead to the dissolution of the Union on which the welfare 
of their country depends. 

Most readers who have lived under a party system— 
even one in which there is no racial cleavage—will remember 
political occasions when a kind of faith unfaithful has 
perforce made them falsely true to their party ties; but 
where racial considerations are present this sort of strain 
is necessarily infinitely greater. It is idle to suppose that 
“race ” will no longer count, even in the South African 
Party as it is to-day. It will not, however, be able to 
paralyse progressive tendencies with the force of a Freudian 
complex. The enlarged South African Party, moreover, 
not only brings together the two great European races, it 
also unites the town and the country, which have hitherto 
always been in opposite, or at all events in separate, camps. 
For the first time in South African history the representa- 
tives of the Rand and of the Veld will lie down together in 
the same fold. 

Certainly the curtain lifts to-day upon a bright prospect. 
It is, however, only children’s tales that end with marriage. 
In real life, especially in political life, everything does not 
always go on happily ever afterwards when such unions are 
effected, and the danger to our Commonwealth of Nations 
has not ended with General Smuts’s victory, any more than 
it did with the Armistice in 1918. ‘The figures that pro- 
claim it are brilliant, but when looked into the bulk of the 
gains are seen to have been from Labour, and not from the 
Nationalists. The latter are relatively weaker, but numeric- 
ally, especially in the Free State, they remain the solid 
phalanx that they were before. It may be that in the future, 
as in the past, they will continue to be a disintegrating force 
to which the elements of discontent will always rally. 

Still, the hope is justified that now that South Africa 
has spoken with no uncertain voice the verdict will be 
accepted once for all. There are domestic problems to 
be solved, notably the native question, which call for all 
the energy that South Africans, whatever their racial origia, 
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possess ; and patriotism, of which no race or party has a 
monopoly, will work strongly against disruptionist tenden- 
cies, especially when the tumult left by the war finally 
subsides. For with the return of poise it will be realised 
by all South Africans without distinction that their national 
life can be developed more fully and more certainly inside 
our Commonwealth of Nations than outside it. 

And if perilous seas still face us, even though the cape 
of storms has been safely rounded, there is another reason 
for confidence in the future. It is in times of stress that 
great men make their appearance, and hitherto we have 
rarely looked for them in vain. General Botha has now 
gone the way of Cecil Rhodes. But although nothing can 
make up for such a loss, the helm has passed to a pilot 
trained at his side, whose skill and temper have been tested 
in crises to which history can show no parallel. General 
Smuts has not only won a great name in the councils of 
the Allies, both in war and in peace, but he has showa gifts 
of exceptional decision and statesmanship in guiding the 
destinies of his own country. He saw clearly the path 
which its higher interests required, and without hesitation 
or wavering he took it. And, as his own words show— 
they are quoted in our South African article, which should 
be widely read and studied—it lies within the Common- 
wealth. His ideal has been proclaimed once for all, and it 
is South Africa a nation, not South Africa a republic. He 
knows, too, that separation would be a retrograde step, 
inconsistent with progress towards that world-wide co- 
operation for which he has personally done so much to 
prepare the way. 

But perhaps the brightest spot in the picture is that 
General Smuts himself, like General Botha, does not belong 
to the British race at all. For as long as a system rests upon 
principles which find their doughtiest champions among its 
former foes, it can bid defiance to both the winds and the 
waves. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


INCE the last number of Tue Rounp Taste went to 
press a remarkable change has come over the industrial 
situation in the United Kingdom. The depression in trade, 
of which the first signs appeared in the late summer, has 
deepened into stagnation, and we have seen a rapid exten- 


sion of unemployment and short-time working. The number 
of persons on the live registers of the Employment Exchanges 
rose from 520,000 at the end of November to 748,000 on 
December 31, 927,000 on January 14, and 1,060,000 at the 
end of that month. In addition, 450,000 workpeople were 
registered at the end of 1920 as working systematic short 
time. The returns made to the Ministry of Labour by a 
number of trade unions, mostly of skilled workers, show 
that the percentage of unemployment amongst their 
members rose steadily from og in April to 1°6 in August, 
and then much more rapidly to 61 in December. Startling 
though these figures may be, they are not the worst in the 
long record of unemployment. ‘These same trade unions 
returned a higher percentage of unemployed members in 
the month of December in 1903, 1904, 1908 and 1909 than 
in 1920. Yet the country survived: industry even before 
the war entered on a season of prosperity. By every pre- 
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cedent the very intensity of the present gloom should be the 
surest warranty of an early revival. But precedents have 
lost their vogue and ‘statistics their power to breed 
optimism. If men take a graver view of unemployment 
in British industry in 1921 than at any earlier period within 
their experience, it is because they feel less confidence in 
their calculations both of the human factors and of the 
external and impersonal elements of the situation. Will 
Labour submit, as in the past it has always submitted, to 
the iron laws of political economy ? Even if it does, is there 
any escape from the financial and industrial chaos into 
which the war has thrown half the world ? 

It is not difficult to see why such questions are being 
asked. ‘The cessation of demand and the depression in 
industry follow a period of unique prosperity. After the 
fitful fever of the war came eighteen months spent in a vain 
struggle to keep pace with the world’s needs. Prices rose, 
but no price seemed high enough to deter the buyer. Manu- 
factured goods of all kinds were absorbed as readily as though 
they had been flung into a bottomless pit. Men lost the 
habit of unemployment, perhaps the temper to endure it. 
Certainly there were few to warn them of rocks ahead. 
Politicians, employers, leaders of Labour united in what the 
future historian will regard as a wild and universal con- 
spiracy of optimism. We had won the war, and with it the 
key of a new world. The bad old days of German dumping, 
of unemployment and starvation were gone for ever: 
peace and plenty reigned in their stead. The nation was 
to be housed, clothed and educated as it deserved. British 
industry, aroused at last from a long slumber, would turn 
to new methods, a more modern organisation, a more 
scientific technique, and, like a giant refreshed, would 
conquer the world. This vision of post-war England may 
now appear fantastic, but it gripped the popular mind 
because it responded to aspirations deep-rooted in human 
nature. On this scene of industrial activity and extravagant 
hopes unemployment has fallen like night in the tropics. 
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The demand, not merely in one industry but in a hundred, 
has not so much dwindled away as abruptly ceased. It is 
as though the great engine of the world’s trade had suddenly 
lost the flywheel in which its norma inertia was stored. 
The disillusionment of the ordinary man is profound and 
deprives him of much of his power to face harsh realities. 
The old habits of thought may reassert themselves ; 
common sense, if you like, may prevail ; but there is always 
a danger that those who are flung out of Utopia by one door 
will seek to force another. 

But these psychological doubts are not the only grounds 
of uncertainty. The economic disturbance is not limited 
to this country. It is world-wide. That Russian industry 
is moribund or that most of the population of Vienna is 
unemployed will surprise no one. But the United States, 
the one country in the world which seemed to have emerged 
from the war wealthier and more powerful than before, is 
passing through every phase of the crisis in which Great 
Britain is involved. It has, or has had very recently, three 
million unemployed. Great works such as those of the 
Ford Company have been completely shut down. From 
South America, the Far East, India, the British Dominions 
comes the same story of financial stringency, industrial 
depression, difficulties of exchange. Never before has the 
economic interdependence of the countries of the world 
been so apparent. Never has it been necessary, in esti- 
mating the probable duration of a crisis, to have regard to 
so many complex financial and economic factors. All this 
tends to increase uncertainty. It is generally recognised 
that complete recovery in any country is impossible as long 
as the economic life of Europe is broken and disorganised. 
But no effort by any one nation can restore Europe. Inter- 
national financiers may agree in conference on sound 
principles of public finance. It does not follow that those 
principles will be adopted. When the malady is universal, 
any one country must be relatively powerless even to effect 
its own cure; and to suffer from a disease for which the 
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remedy lies in part in the highly problematic actions of 
others is not unlikely to breed despair. 

Perhaps the greatest service which we can perform at the 
moment is to attempt to diagnose the causes of unemploy- 
ment in the industries of this country and to describe the 
means which have been adopted or suggested for coping 
with it. Any light which can be thrown on one aspect of a 
problem that knows no territorial limits may help to 
illuminate it as a whole. If the facts are unpleasant it is 
no use burking them: and as the reality has not so far 
corresponded to the ideas commonly held until recently as 
to the immediate possibilities of social and industrial 
reconstruction, it may be worth while trying to find out 
why. 


I. Some Causes oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
Unitep Kincpom 


HERE is no one simple and sufficient explanation of 

the paralysis which has come over British industry. 
Many causes have been operative, acting not always with 
the same relative intensity. They can best be studied 
through their effects in the principal industries of the 
country; and we propose, therefore, to make a rapid 
survey of the textile, coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, 
and engineering industries. It will help to clear the ground 
if we preface this enquiry into particular facts by one or 
two more general observations. 

After the Armistice the country embarked, full of 
enthusiasm and energy, on a programme of industrial 
reconstruction. It was apparent that there would be an 
exceptional demand, both in the home and foreign markets, 
for the products of peace. Manufacturers everywhere 
were anxious to benefit by their experience during the war, 
to eradicate old weaknesses in organisation and methods, 
to take full advantage of extended and modernised plant. 
Mass production, after four years of munitions specialisa- 
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tion, had become a fetish. For its success mass production 
depends on the ability to sell a particular product at a 
price which will create and maintain the demand. It 
envisages for each product a definite zone of consumers. 
Every increase in the price must narrow the zone by reduc- 
ing the number of possible purchasers. This, in effect, 
has been the experience of many British manufacturers in 
the last two years. Reorganisation on a peace basis was 
found to be a much slower process than had been supposed. 
Its intrinsic difficulties had been under-estimated ; it was 
hampered by strikes, by the deficiency of imported raw 
materials, by congestion at the ports and on the railways, 
by the temporary dislocation which followed business 
amalgamations and re-groupings in themselves generally 
desirable and economically sound. While production was 
delayed on these grounds the cost of wages and material 
steadily advanced, until in the end many articles were 
driven from the zone in which they were intended to be 
sold into another where their market was limited, or, in 
the extreme case, where they became unsaleaole. 

There is another aspect of this matter. The enlarge- 
ment of the manufacturing capacity of the country during 
the war was not a balanced and proportionate extension 
spread over industry as a whole. It took place for the 
most part along narrow lines. Much of the new plant 
could be adapted in time of peace only for a limited range 
of products. It had been put up with the help of the 
State, and taken over on favourable terms, with a great 
part of its capital value written off out of war profits. 
There would have been an obvious incentive to make the 
fullest use of plant so acquired even in a world where 
confidence in the future was less indiscriminate. As it 
was, many industries were developed or expanded not 
primarily because there was a demand for their products, 
but owing to the existence of plant suited to the manufac- 
ture of those products and to little else. This tendency 
was by no means confined to the United Kingdom. One 
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of the most striking examples of its influence is the motor- 
car industry, more particularly the manufacture of motor- 
cars by mass production methods. It is clear to-day that 
the world’s capacity for producing motor-cars now exceeds 
the possible world demand even in times of normal 
prosperity. In America, in this country, and on the 
Continent there has been an even more remarkable expansion 
of the motor tyre industry. New plants have been 
erected, new cotton mills have been built, and old mills 
re-equipped and turned over from their natural product to 
the service of the motor-tyre manufacturer, until it is 
doubtful whether the world could absorb the possible 
output of tyres even if every manufacturer of motor-cars 
were working full time. In another sphere altogether, it 
appears that the English production of optical glass—an 
innovation due to the war—exceeds the pre-war output of 
the whole world by 50 per cent. Instances of this kind 
could readily be multiplied. 

A vital factor of another order has been the loss of 
foreign markets. The war has been far more effective 
than Napoleon and his blockade ever were in excluding 
British trade from Europe. The last two years have seen 
a progressive depreciation of almost all Continental 
currencies relative to sterling. We are not here primarily 
concerned with the reasons for this collapse of the exchanges; 
it is only necessary to record the fact that with the franc 
at 55, lira at 100, the Austrian crown at 1,500, and Rou- 
manian lei at 250 to the f, British exports to those 
countries must cease altogether or, at the best, be confined to 
those few indispensable articles which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. The loss of the European market is, we must 
assume, only temporary. If political conditions can be 
stabilised and the agricultural and manufacturing industries 
of Europe again be set to work, purchasing power will 
revive, however slowly, and with it a market for British 
goods. But in some countries more remote than the 
European Continent the war has permanently narrowed 
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the field open to British manufacturers. It has destroyed 
the habits of a century. Large areas of the world had 
learnt to send their wool and their cotton, their corn and 
their meat to England, and to import in return manu- 
factured goods—clothing and machinery and a thousand 
and one articles of daily consumption. The war stopped 
the flow of British exports, and the people of the Dominions 
and India, of Egypt and the Far East and South America 
were driven to buy some things elsewhere and to make 
others for themselves. Local industries were established 
in the most favourable conditions for their successful 
development. The war eliminated foreign competition at 
the most critical stage more completely than an extreme 
protective tariff could have done. Old habits, once broken, 
are not easily restored. While British manufacturers may 
be able to regain much of the foreign trade which has passed 
to their American or Japanese competitors, they have prob- 
ably lost irrevocably the market which is now being supplied 
by local industries in such countries as Australia, China and 
India. Once begun, the industrialisation of a land rich in 
natural resources spreads like a forest fire. In many of the 
older countries of the East its growth will be furthered by 
the existence of an inexhaustible supply of cheap labour. 
We may now turn from these general reflections to look 
at particular industries. It is natural to examine first the 
position in the textile trades. In their return to peace 
production after the Armistice they were free from many 
of the disabilities which hampered other industries, yet 
they were amongst the first to meet the full force of the 
cyclone. The facts are simple and are not in dispute. 
Manufacturers two years ago found the world at their feet. 
The demand for every kind of textile product was 
phenomenal and far beyond the capacity of the mills, 
foreign competition was negligible. Prices, both of the 
raw materials, wool and cotton, and of, finished goods, 
were high, and soared ever higher. Wages advanced, not 
in step, but toa level never before reached. By the summer 
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of 1920 manufacturers appeared to have reconquered all 
their old markets ; orders were still being placed at any 
price that was asked. Then came the financial crisis in 
Japan. The Japanese export trade, built up during the 
war, was seen to be evanescent, while imported goods were 
flooding the home markets. To prevent a complete 
financial collapse the Japanese Government placed an 
embargo on further imports. Buyers in Japan at once 
cancelled large contracts for textiles placed with English 
mills. Other buyers in South America and elsewhere 
foresaw a break in prices, and cancelled orders in their 
turn. Within a few weeks all trade in textile products 
ceased completely. Great warehouses in the North were 
rapidly stacked to the roof. Firms which had had an order- 
book running into millions suddenly found themselves 
powerless to sell one single piece of cloth in a week. Every- 
where mills went on short time. Enormous stocks have 
to be liquidated before manufacture on a large scale can be 
revived. The problem before the industry is how to 
bring about liquidation without general bankruptcy. The 
world is waiting for a further fall in prices. It has dis- 
covered that a suit of clothes is not worth {20, and that in 
a falling market clothes never wear out. 

The price of coal counts for relatively little in the cost 
of textiles, but for a great deal in the iron and steel trades 
and their derivative industries of shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing ; and as an important factor in charges for power and 
transport, it affects directly or indirectly, and in a greater 
or less degree the cost of all manufactured goods. 
Coal prices on the average have more than trebled since 
July, 1914: steel furnace coal in Sheffield, ¢.g., has risen 
from 11s. to 36s. a ton. Most of that increase is paid in 
miners’ wages. ‘The latest available return issued by the 
Coal Controller shows that for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber, 1920, the average cost of production of the coal mined 
in Great Britain, and commercially disposable, was 34s. 9d. 
per ton. Of this amount 26s. 3d. represented wages, 
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5s. $d. stores and timber, 2s. 6d. overhead charges, and 7d. 
royalties. There has, of course, been a substantial reduc- 
tion both in working hours and in the total output since 
1914. The coal industry has been, and still is, under 
Government control; the State fixed wages, profits and 
home selling prices. It has recently been announced that 
control of prices is shortly to cease, and complete decontrol 
of the industry is likely to follow before long. Though 
inevitable during the war, control has had pernicious 
results. Whatever their differences may be, colliery 
owners and miners have one thing in common—the domin- 
ant interest of both is in the coal industry. They know 
and understand one another, and each acts as a check on 
the other’s actions. Under control all responsibility was 
transferred to the shoulders least fitted to bear it, those of 
the Government. Owners had no incentive to improve 
management, and the miners were able to create and exploit 
a monopoly. Control of prices has meant instability : 
sudden and unwarranted reductions to court political 
favour, followed by excessive advances to cover up mis- 
takes. Much more serious has been the inconsistency of 
Government policy on the big issue of nationalisation : it 
has destroyed all faith in Government impartiality and 
aggravated the difficulties of every negotiation with the 
men in regard to wages and output. The immediate 
outlook is sombre. The temporary wages settlement 
made in November and explained in the last issue of THE 
Rounp Taste depended for its success on the maintenance 
of high export prices. ‘The ink was scarcely dry on the 
agreement when export prices began to fall. The policy 
of financing the industry at the expense of the foreign 
buyer had left us with few friends abroad. German 
deliveries to France under the Treaty increased materially 
in the autumn. The high prices in Europe attracted 
American exporters and suggested a profitable use for 
the large amount of surplus American shipping. Within 
a few months the demand for British coal in the European 
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market practically ceased. ‘The miners now find themselves 
losing, through the closing of some collieries and short time 
in others, the additional wages which they earned by 
substantially increasing output during the test period in 
December. The monopoly has vanished ; and, like every 
other industry, coal mining is now fighting for its market. 
A new factor is thus introduced which may have an import- 
ant bearing on the negotiations as to the future wages 
basis now being pursued, under the terms of the last 
settlement, between the owners and the men. 

The iron and steel trades entered on the new epoch 
filled with hope. The prospects of the industry seemed 
brilliant. Armaments were a drug on the market, but for 
iron and steel in all its ordinary forms the world was 
crying out. Plant had been modernised, technique im- 
proved. For a time there was great activity, but during 
1920 important foreign contracts began to be lost on 
price, to the United States in South America and the 
East, to Belgium and Germany nearer home. As costs of 
production increased orders dwindled, until at present there 
is stagnation. Even the home market is now in danger. 
Basic pig iron, which was sold in England before the war 
at {2 IIs. a ton, is now offered by French and Belgian 
makers c.if. British port at £7 5s. to £8; the current 
British price is £10, and that after a cut from {12 2s. 6d. 
The lowest British offer at present for steel billets is £15 
a ton; Belgian billets are being sold in England at f10. 
The rise in all British prices for iron and steel has been 
prodigious. Steel ship-plates were sold in June, 1914, at 
£6 a ton; to-day they are at {22 Ios., a reduction from 
£27. The present cost of the coke and coal used in the 
manufacture of one ton of plates is £6 Is. 6d., or more 
than the selling price of the finished plate before the war. 
Materials have advanced in proportion more than labour, 
but wages in blast furnaces and steel works in the United 
Kingdom were undoubtedly high before the war in com- 
parison with those paid in other industries. The average 
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weekly wages have advanced to 7 §s. in blast furnaces and 
to {5 10s. in steel works. The comparative German wages, 
converted at 240 marks to the f,, are {2 §s.to {2 15s. It 
is clear that at present relative costs of production foreign 
competition cannot in the long run be met; Belgian and 
German selling prices are below British cost. 

The position of the shipbuilding industry is even more 
disquieting than that of the iron and steel trades. It is 
true that since the Armistice the United Kingdom has 
regained the place which it lost during the war to the 
United States as the country with a greater tonnage under 
construction than any other. Of the 6,300,000 gross tons 
being built at the present time approximately 3,700,000 
tons are in British yards, as against 1,600,000 in America 
and 1,000,000 in other countries. But for some months 
past no new orders of any importance have been received. 
The gross shipping tonnage of the world at the end of 
1920 is estimated to be §7 millions, of which 18} millions 
were owned in the United Kingdom ; the corresponding 
figures for 1914 were 49 and 19} millions. The normal 
and abnormal wastage of the war years has thus been more 
than repaired in the world as a whole. There is to-day 
a deficiency of liner and an excess of cargo tonnage ; but 
the phenomenal increase in the cost both of building and 
of running large passenger vessels is precluding owners 
from rectifying this disproportion. It is evident that the 
total of the world’s ocean-borne trade, measured in tons, 
is less to-day than in 1914, and ships are everywhere being 
laid up because at the present rate of freight and price of 
fuel they can no longer be run at a profit. If we look to 
the future the prospect is not cheering. The world’s 
shipbuilding capacity is now more than six million tons 
per annum, the British capacity being three million tons, 
or almost one-half of the whole. The average annual 
wastage from obsolescence, perils of the sea, and all other 
causes may be taken at three per cent. of the gross tonnage, 
or, say, two million tons. It is probable that much of the 
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tonnage built in America during the war will have an 
abnormally short life, and on this account there may be a 
temporary additional wastage, commencing in a few years’ 
time. Even then the world’s post-war capacity for building 
is certainly more than twice its requirements to meet 
wastage. We have not taken into account the possible 
effect of technical improvements in design and methods of 
propulsion, such as the later developments of the internal 
combustion engine ; but while some of these improvements 
are in themselves full of promise, it is clear that the high 
capital cost of ships built in recent years and the expense 
of replacement in the near future will act as a deterrent 
to the adoption of new ideas. It remains only to mention 
the practical consequences of those provisions of the 
Peace Treaty which relate to German shipping. On the 
one hand British owners have been able to acquire the 
German vessels surrendered to Great Britain at prices far 
below the present cost of building, but the new tonnage 
built in British yards has proved exceedingly costly. 
Germany itself, on the other hand, is gradually reconstitut- 
ing its merchant marine by chartering surplus American 
shipping at low rates, and by building new vessels in 
German yards much more cheaply than is possible in any 
other part of the world. In addition, the German Govern- 
ment are finding the money for new vessels to replace 
those surrendered to the Allies to the extent of 75 per 
cent. to go per cent. of the total cost, according to the 
type and power of the ship. 

General industrial depression or financial stringency are 
always reflected sooner or later in the state of employ- 
ment in the engineering industry. When trade is bad, 
expenditure on new machinery is severely restricted. Dear 
money means the postponement, wherever possible, by 
the State and public bodies of schemes even of productive 
development. Present conditions throughout the world 
illustrate both these statements. Powerful municipalities 
such as Birmingham and Leicester are compelled to hold 
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up extensions to their power stations, though they are 
scarcely able with their present plant to meet even the 
demand from their existing consumers. Nothing but the 
difficulties of finance stand in the way of the electrification 
of large sections of the English railways. There is no 
part of the world in which engineering developments on a 
large scale would not be undertaken if capital were avail- 
able, and none where the destruction of capital during the 
war is not felt as an insuperable, even if temporary, bar 
to most of these schemes. To this extent the engineering 
industry is in no worse position here than in other countries. 
But it has difficulties of its own. It was left by the war 
misshapen and ill-balanced. It had received great exten- 
sions to its machining capacity, often of a highly specialised 
kind, while the capacity of the foundries, on which it had 
to rely for its essential raw materials, had remained un- 
altered. Skilled moulders in England, like the aborigines 
in Australia, appeared to be a vanishing race. Their 
trade is unpleasant in itself, and has often been made less 
attractive by the conditions in which it was carried on. 
In the last two years inability to obtain castings in a 
reasonable time has hampered every branch of the engineer- 
ing industry, through delaying and reducing production. 
The difficulty was aggravated by the moulders’ strike of 
1919-20, which lasted for four months, and threw back 
all deliveries of engineering products. The inability of 
British firms to keep promises owing to trouble with the 
moulders was put forward with damaging results by com- 
petitors in foreign markets. The loss of the European 
market has been felt severely, most of all, perhaps, by 
makers of agricultural machinery, whose trade with the now 
derelict countries of Central and Eastern Europe was once 
of great value. The pressure of foreign competition is 
already noticeable in the export trade, and to a less extent 
at home, and will undoubtedly become more acute as 
German industry revives. Costs of production in British 
engineering have risen more because of the high price of 
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raw materials, particularly iron and steel, than on account 
of wages advances. Relatively to wages in many other 
trades, both skilled and unskilled, those of the mechanic 
have not increased unreasonably. 

We have endeavoured in this brief analysis of the causes 
of the present unemployment to indicate some of the forces 
which have been acting on British industry since the 
Armistice. ‘The picture is obviously and necessarily incom- 
plete; some details remain blurred, others may have 
acquired an unnatural prominence. ‘Two things, however, 
stand out from our enquiry. The first is that the effect 
of the war on industry has been on the whole bad. It 
has destroyed the sense of proportion ; it has directed a 
good deal of industrial effort into the wrong channels ; 
and, through the destruction of accumulated wealth, it 
has disorganised the whole life of the world in time of 
peace. The second fact is that the mining industry is in 
the only real sense the key-industry of Britain. So long 
as it is inefficient, in that it is producing insufficient coal 
at an excessive cost, all other industries will suffer. 


II. Some Remepiat Measures 


HE possible steps which can be taken in the face of 

widespread unemployment may be classed in two 
broad categories. ‘They must be directed either against 
the effects or the causes of unemployment ; their object 
will be to give relief or to provide a remedy. It is a sign 
of the gravity of the present crisis that most of the measures 
adopted or proposed for dealing with it belong to the first 
of these classes. Such are unemployment doles, relief 
works, the extension of short-time working. In the other 
category would fall, in the intention at least of their 
advocates, the reopening of trade with Russia and the 
other impoverished countries of Europe, and a reduction 
in wages. The problems of unemployment have been 
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considered by the Government, by Labour, by some groups 
of employers, and by financiers, but, except in rather 
perfunctory discussions in Parliament, not so far by 
representatives of all these interests sitting together. 
The Government offered at the end of the year to set 
up a committee to investigate unemployment, and invited 
Labour to take part in the enquiry. The offer was declined 
on the plea that the committee would have no power to 
consider what were the underlying causes, as distinct from 
the temporary manifestations, of unemployment. There 
is no doubt that Labour was precluded from accepting the 
committee by the temper of the extremists in its own 
ranks. It was afraid of becoming a party to decisions which 
it might afterwards be compelled to resist. Nor has 
Labour’s recent experience of Government commissions 
had the effect of creating a feeling of confidence in this 
method of circumventing a difficulty: the record of the 
Coal Commission has done more perhaps than anything else 
to vitiate the relations between the Government and the 
rank and fileof Labour. Receiving no support from Labour, 
the Government dropped their proposal ; but the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress and 
the National Executive of the Labour Party set up a joint 
committee of their own. This body produced a report 
in ten days: it took the form of a comprehensive restate- 
ment of Labour policy. We shall have occasion to refer 
to its principal recommendations later. 

Any statement of what the Government has done or 
is doing to alleviate the effects of unemployment must begin 
with unemployment doles. The new Unemployment 
Insurance Act came into force in November. It extended 
compulsory insurance against unemployment to substan- 
tially all persons who were already insured for Health 
Insurance, except outworkers, domestic servants, and those 
employed in agriculture. The Act is contributory, the 
fund being financed by contributions from the employer 
and the employed and grants from the State. Unemploy- 
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ment benefit is at the rate of 15s. a week for men and 12s. 
for women; it is payable for not more than 15 weeks, 
with a limit after the first year of one week’s benefit for 
every six contributions. A short amending Act was 
passed in December in order to enable persons who were 
already out of work when the principal Act came into 
operation to claim the eight weeks’ benefit allowed during 
the first year to those who have paid four or more contri- 
butions. The Act was criticised in Parliament, not only 
by Labour, on the ground that the benefits were inadequate, 
and the Government were urged to recast their proposals. 
They ignored the advice then given and let slip the oppor- 
tunity of introducing a reform long overdue. Unemploy- 
ment must be reckoned amongst the worst social evils ; the 
dread of it haunts the workers through life, and gives rise 
to a disastrous industrial policy. The neglect of the 
Government and of the large industries during a period of 
abounding prosperity to make any effective provision for 
insurance against hard times has put into the hands of 
the extremist in the Labour movement his most dangerous 
weapon. It enables him to argue with some justification 
that Capital shifts on to the shoulders of Labour even those 
risks for carrying which its own claim to profits, as distinct 
from interest, is made. The burden of an adequate 
unemployment scheme would probably be lighter than is 
generally supposed. It has been estimated that contribu- 
tions of 2d. in the £ by workpeople, 2 per cent. on wages 
by employers, and {10,000,000 per annum, plus the 
expenses of administration, by the State would be sufficient 
to finance a fund from which benefits at the rate of 50 per 
cent. of the average earnings, with an allowance for 
dependents up to a maximum of 75 per cent., could be 
paid for 26 weeks in any one year. The proposals of the 
Labour Committee for immediately increasing the present 
benefit are that allowances should be paid of 40s. a week for 
each householder, 25s. for each single man or woman, and 
an allowance for dependents. It is obvious that if un- 
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employment continues the Government will be compelled 
to extend the period and increase the amount of the present 
benefits. Starvation breeds Bolshevism, and 15s. a week 
at the present day is not far removed from starvation. 
Relief works have been put in hand on a considerable 
scale. The Ministry of Transport is building arterial 
roads. A committee presided over by Lord St. Davids 
is administering a grant of {3,000,000 in aid of relief schemes 
undertaken by local authorities. Roads and housing were 
originally excluded from the purview of this committee, 
but secondary roads have now been added. The maximum 
grant to the local authority has also been raised from 30 
per cent. to 60 per cent. of the wages bill. On the earlier 
figure the local authorities would have had to raise about 
£30,000,000 in order to spend the Government grant of 
£3,000,000, and the task was naturally beyond their 
powers. Under the modified terms many more schemes 
are being approved. But no alteration in the terms and 
no increase in the number of schemes can conceal the fact 
that relief works are essentially wasteful. The number of 
men who can be employed on them is only a small fraction 
of those out of work. Relief works take skilled men away 
from the work for which they are trained to tasks in which 
they are inefficient. ‘There is a double loss to the nation : 
in the first place, because every man dismissed from his 
normal work owing to bad trade represents to the employer 
some proportion of his overhead charges unabsorbed ; 
secondly, because the ultimate value of the work done on 
relief works rarely exceeds 30 per cent. of their cost. 
The third palliative suggested by the Government is an 
extension of short-time working. The policy has been 
enforced in the dockyards and similar Government establish- 
ments, and is recommended to employers generally. 
Short time is familiar in some industries, ¢.g. in the cotton 
mills, and not in others. It is unpopular with Labour 
because of the suspicion that it has been used in the past 
as a lever to bring about a reduction in wages. Obviously 
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short time means extending to a much greater number of 
workers the progressive deterioration both in physique and 
morale which follows on earnings below the bare subsistence 
level. So far as it does that, it must be regarded as a bad 
and dangerous policy. ‘The Labour Committee advocates 
an addition to the under-employment benefit which is 
payable under the present Insurance Act to persons on 
short time. 

Of constructive proposals for attacking the causes of 
unemployment there is a great dearth. Trade with Russia 
is Labour’s panacea. It is obvious that if the Russian 
Government commanded unlimited wealth which it wished 
to invest in re-equipping the Russian people with all the 
paraphernalia of civilisation which they have had to discard 
or have never possessed—an efficient transport system, a 
chain of super-power stations, industrial plant, steam 
ploughs, new clothes—an order for all these things placed 
in the United Kingdom would soon put an end to un- 
employment here. But is there any reason for believing 
that as things are trade with Russia could materially help 
in the immediate future ? What Russia buys can only be 
paid for either in cash, in goods, or in concessions ; if none 
of these is forthcoming long credit will be needed. The 
available gold in Russia is limited in amount ; it is doubtful 
whether goods in any quantity exist for exchange—the 
fable of the “ bulging corn-bins ” was long ago exploded ; 
concessions are worthless without capital for development, 
which Great Britain cannot spare, and security of tenure, 
which the Soviet Government is not able to guarantee. 
Long credit also presupposes capital, which the creditor 
can afford to lock up, and faith on his part in the debtor’s 
intention to pay; both are lacking here. There is the 
further difficulty that if any sound basis for trade with 
Russia could be devised the United Kingdom would be at 
an even greater disadvantage in Russia than in other Euro- 
pean markets. It may be assumed that if trade is reopened, 
Germany will do most of it: her industries would have 
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the benefit of the exchange, of lower costs of production, and 
of a unique knowledge of the Russian market. 

Russia, no doubt, is in a category of its own. The fabric 
of society, which in other countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe has been worn threadbare, has there been torn to 
shreds. ‘There has been a clean break from Western 
civilisation. But in all the bare necessaries of existence 
Russia is self-supporting, life at the Asiatic level can 
probably be maintained indefinitely. But Poland and the 
Balkan States and the inheritors of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire are an integral part of the European system ; their 
restoration is vital to European stability. The desire to 
facilitate it, and in so doing to reopen old markets, has 
directed attention to proposals for financing trade between 
these countries and the industrial nations of the West. 
The Ter Meulen scheme is only one of many schemes with 
this object ; the fact that it has been recommended by the 
Financial Committee of the League of Nations has given 
it special prominence. As long ago as September, 1919, 
the British Government allocated {26,000,000 to an export 
credit scheme for encouraging trade with the Baltic States, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia. It was proposed 
to make advances in approved cases up to 80 per cent. of 
the cost to the seller. The purchaser was required to 
accept a bill of exchange in sterling, and to deposit in his 
own country as security currency equivalent to the amount 
of the bill plus a margin of 15 per cent. A banker’s guaran- 
tee that the bill would be accepted and the security de- 
posited was also demanded before advances were made in 
England to the seller. Whether because of the restrictions 
imposed under the scheme, or owing to the intrinsic limita- 
tions of all such proposals in practice, the total amount of 
the advances made up to December, 1920, had not exceeded 
£160,000. It is generally believed that financiers are luke- 
warm towards export credit schemes, if not definitely 
hostile. They are impressed by the view that the real 
risks—those due to political instability, bad government, 
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reckless public finance—are uninsurable, and they consider 
that all other risks can be left to be dealt with by the 
ordinary banking and insurance methods which have been 
evolved after generations of experience. They may be 
tight. But the public desires to be convinced that no 
possible steps to bring about a revival of trade have been 
overlooked. It feels that economic conditions in Europe 
are in many ways unprecedented and unforeseen, and that 
stereotyped remedies may be useless. On these grounds it 
is to be hoped that the committee of bankers which the 
Government has now appointed to examine and report on 
the feasibility of export credits will speedily arrive at 
definite conclusions, which can be interpreted in simple 
and intelligible terms. In times such as these there is 
everything to be gained by throwing aside the veil of 
mystery which enshrouds so many financial questions ; it 
has ceased to be the prerogative of the City to pass a final 
judgment on proposals, such as the Ter Meulen scheme, 
which may affect the livelihood of millions of workers. 
We come finally to a proposal which is being put forward 
with increasing insistence as the only ultimate remedy for 
unemployment—a reduction in wages. In its crude form 
the suggestion is that wages should be reduced, say, 30 
per cent. all round, as they have recently been reduced in 
many industries in the United States. An alternative or 
supplementary proposal is that the country should return 
to the longer working week, of about 54 hours. Some 
advocates of a drastic reduction in wages claim that the 
workers would sacrifice nothing, because the cost of living 
would fall almost at once in the same proportion. But this 
view fails to recognize that the present high cost of living is 
due primarily to the price of imported foodstuffs. It is 
obviously wiser to admit frankly that real wages, and conse- 
quently the standard of living, might be lowered, and 
to argue that this is in any case inevitable, because 
present standards cannot be maintained as long as the 
total production of the country is less than it was before 
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the war. In other words, permanent prosperity in 
the future can only be built up on hard work and plain 
living in the present. Now it is clear from our enquiry 
into the condition of the principal industries of the country 
that costs of production have risen to a point where they 
drive away orders ; and increased costs of production can 
ultimately be traced mainly to the rise in wages. The 
practical question which we have to answer is not whether 
wages need be reduced—for clearly if the products of an 
industry cannot be sold, either the cost of the manufacture 
must be lowered or the industry must disappear, and both 
alternatives involve a drop in wages—but in what way and 
on what conditions Labour can be brought to accept a re- 
duction. We endeavoured to show at the beginning of this 
article that the war and the industrial history of the last two 
years have introduced a new factor, the temper of the unem- 
ployed. By this we do not mean particularly a tendency to 
violence and revolutionary methods: in the main the 
workers of this country are not less open to reason now than 
they have always been. But there is a profound difference 
between reason and mere acquiescence from blind habit 
in an established order. In the past unemployment solved 
itself in the long run because Labour accepted without 
question the working of a system of economic checks and 
counter-checks. It consented to be a pawn to be moved 
here and there at will by superior powers. We believe 
that that age has passed. Encouraged by events and by its 
rulers, Labour is determined to gain a firm footing in a new 
world. It is in the mood, if driven to extremes, to call in 
question the whole basis of the,present industrial system. 

If we are right in this view, it is obvious that both em- 
ployers and the Government must walk warily. Nostrums 
such as a sweeping cut at wages all round would destroy 
those who administered them. It is idle to appeal to the 
example of America ; Labour is not prepared to abandon 
what it has won over three generations. There are, in our 
judgment, certain conditions necessary to be fulfilled if 
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Labour is to be brought to agree to a reduction of wages 
such as the economic position of industry demands. 
Labour seeks in the first place proof that it is not alone in 
being called on to make sacrifices, and beyond this, pro- 
tection against unemployment in the future. Both desires 
are reasonable and readily to be understood. We consider 
that the one should be met by the enactment of an adequate 
scheme of unemployment insurance. As for the other, 
employers must be able to show that profits are being 
reduced before a reduction is made in wages. They must 
make up their minds to take Labour into their confidence 
as to the state of their businesses. ‘The average profit over 
a great range of industry is not normally excessive ; but it 
is right that concerns which show high profits over.a period 
should have to forgo some part of them before wages could 
be interfered with. Further, the principle of reduction 
should be applied to salaries and also to overhead charges 
generally wherever possible. On terms such as these, it is 
probable that Labour would consent to a reduction in 
wages, based on the circumstances of each industry, and 


that employers and workers generally could agree by open 
and frank negotiation to co-operate in the re-establishment 
of industrial prosperity. 





INDIA THROUGH INDIAN EYES 


In the past, Indian subjects have generally been dealt with 
in ‘THe Rounp Taste by European writers, and we shall 
continue to publish such articles. Last December, however, 
a new departure was made by the publication of a couple of 
letters from competent Indian observers, and the following 
article 1s again from an Indian pen. As in the case of the 
letters, the writer alone 1s responsible for the contents. The 
descriptions and the comments are his own, but for this 
very reason they are of greater value than any views that 
we ourselves might express, for they help to throw light upon 
the Indian point of view, which, in the present complex 
situation, is perhaps the main factor. The article, like the 
letters, 1s chiefly concerned with the causes and effects of non- 
co-operation, and the religious side of that movement is again 
strongly brought out. The resentment left by events in the 
Punjab and their consequences is also described. It is 
doubtful if it is generally realised in this country how 
intense and widespread it is, and the picture he draws is not 
calculated to remove anxiety about the future. We have 
already expressed our views about Amritsar. At the same 
time faith in the fitness of India for the new era introduced 
by the Reform Scheme prevents the belief that progress along 
the path indicated by the Duke of Connaught in bis speech 
at Delhi and in the message which he read there from the King 
Emperor will be permanently hindered as a result of bitterness, 
whatever the grounds. In the long run the higher interests 
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of their country will surely prevail with patriotic Indians 
over every other consideration.—EpiTor. 


HE writer of this article has a vivid recollection of a 

visit he paid nearly two years ago to an Indian friend 
who a few days previously had entertained Mr. Gandhi for 
several days as a guest. The Government had recently 
declared its intention to proceed with the Rowlatt Bill. 
Mr. Gandhi had taken up the challenge. His host informed 
the writer that the course Mr. Gandhi had resolved upon 
would have the profoundest influence on the whole country, 
and that he believed India was on the eve of a terrific 
struggle. A retrospect over the two years which have 
elapsed demonstrates how true was the prediction. It 
will not be necessary to elaborate the facts in any detail. 
This has already been done in the columns of Tue Rounp 
Tasie by other contributors, although it is but fair to 
add that from the Indian point of view the descriptions 
fail to convey the spirit of the country, the uprising of a 


people passionately seeking liberty—political, social, eco- 
nomic, and even religious. 


I 


ROM a study of Indian newspapers it will be evident 

that certain definite matters of controversy and com- 
ment are continually referred to in their columns. These 
may be classified as follows: (a) Self-government or Swaraj; 
(b) the Punjab affair, and, in a minor degree, the Khilafat ; 
(c) the position of Indians abroad, particularly in East 
Africa and Fiji; (d) industrial unrest. These subjects 
will be dealt with below in greater detail, and the Indian 


point of view illustrated by quotations from current 
newspapers or periodicals. 
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(a) Self-government or Swaraj.—Sir Verney Lovett, in his 
accurate, though imperfect, book, The History of Indian 
Nationalism, traces the development of the idea of self- 
government in Indian politics. He says :— 


The Congress of 1906 again justified the boycott, and requested 
annulment of the Partition. It also formulated a new demand 
which was intended to, and did, unite for a time those Indian 
politicians who aspired to a far larger share in the government and 
other more violent spirits who were beginning to visualise the end 
of British rule. The demand was that the system of government 
obtaining in the self-governing British colonies should be extended 
to India. . . . In the presidential address of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
occurred the following words: “ Once self-government is attained, 
there will be prosperity enough for all, but not till then.” 


The declaration of August 20, 1917, was an acknowledg- 
ment of this demand ; and with the Reform Act of 1919 the 
first step to make India self-governing, it would appear, 
had been taken. The Moderate Party, at least, openly 


accepted it as such, and even the Congress at its session 
in December, 1919,* was not wholly irreconcilable. It is 
true that its leaders pointed to what they considered grave 
deficiencies in the constitution and powers of the councils, 
but they declared their intention of utilizing them, provided 
that two matters were adjusted satisfactorily : The settle- 
ment of terms with Turkey by the Allied Powers ; and, 
secondly, the action to be taken by the Government of 
India on the Punjab affairs which were at that moment 
being investigated by an official and a non-official committee 
of enquiry. It will not be necessary at this stage to refer 
to the events of the succeeding twelve months, except to 
place in parallel columns for the reader’s benefit the first 
article of the constitution of the Congress as it stood before 


* For the actual resolutions the reader is referred to India in 1919, by 


L. F, Rushbrook Williams, Appendix vii, p. 273. 
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and after the amendment which was made at the last 


session held at Nagpur :— 


Original Clause, 1919. 

The objects of the Indian 
National Congress are the attain- 
ment by the people of India of a 
system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-govern- 


Clause as amended, 1920. 
The object of the Indian 
National Congress is the attain- 
ment of Swaraj by the people of 
India by all legitimate and peace- 
ful means. 


ing members of the British 
Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the Empire on equal 
terms with those members. These 
objects are to be achieved by 
constitutional means, by bringing 
about a steady reform of the 
existing system of administra- 
tion, and by promoting national 
unity, fostering public spirit, and 
developing and organising the 
intellectual, moral, economic and 
industrial resources of the 
country. 


In moving his resolution at Nagpur at the last Congress 


Mr. Gandhi said :— 


There are only two kinds of objections, so far as I understand, 
that will be advanced from this platform. One is that we may not 
to-day think of dissolving the British connection. What I say is 
that it is derogatory to national dignity to think of the permanence 
of the British connection at any cost. We are labouring under a 
grievous wrong, which it is the personal duty of every Indian to get 
redressed. This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong, but it refuses to acknowledge its mistakes, and so long as it 
retains its attitude it is not possible for us to say all that we want to 
be, or all that we want to get, retaining the British connection. 
No matter what difficulties lie in our path, we must make the 
clearest possible declaration to the world and to the whole of India, 
that we may not possibly have British connection if the British 
people will not do this elementary justice. I do not for one moment 
suggest that we want to end the British connection at all costs, 
unconditionally. If the British connection is for the advancement 
of India, we do not want to destroy it. But if it is inconsistent 
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with our national self-respect, then it is our bounden duty to destroy 
it. There is room in this resolution for both those who believe 
that by retaining the British connection we can purify ourselves 
and purify the British people and those who have no such belief. 
Therefore, this creed is elastic enough to take in both shades of 
opinion, and the British people will have to beware that, if they do 
not want to do justice, it will be the bounden duty of every Indian 
to destroy the Empire.* 


(b) The Punjab A ffair.—Reference has already been made 
in this article to the two conditions laid down by the 
1919 Congress, held at Amritsar, regarding the conditions 
on which the Nationalist Party would be willing to “‘ work ” 
the Reform Act. In the spring of 1920 the details of the 
Turkish Treaty were made public, and almost simul- 
taneously the report of the committee appointed by the 
Congress to enquire into the Punjab disturbances and the 
official measures taken to restore order was published. 
At the end of May there also appeared the Hunter Com- 
mittee’s Report, together with the dispatches of the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State, and a 
dispatch from the Secretary of State, conveying the 
decision of the Cabinet, which was subsequently endorsed 
by a vote of confidence in the House of Commons. As a 
result of the revelations made in these documents and the 
action taken thereon, India was plunged into a bitter 
controversy. The correspondence columns of the press 
were for the most part filled with fulminations almost 
unparalleled in the history of Indian journalism. Indian 
opinion declared itself with remarkable unanimity in 
pointing out that the chief culprits had escaped justice ; 
that in the case of General Dyer, even though he had to 
leave India, his punishment was not commensurate with 
the offence of which he had been officially found guilty ; 
that the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who 
ought to have been impeached, had actually been com- 
mended ; that the Viceroy, who had abdicated his authority 


* Young India, January 5, 1921. 
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in favour of a brutal subordinate, and who by every canon 
of justice merited recall, was the recipient of the thanks of 
His Majesty’s Government. The Anglo-Indian* commercial 
communities were not a whit behind in their condemnation 
of what they termed a weak-kneed Government who had 
sacrificed to public clamour a brave soldier for an error 
of judgment, whose decisive action had saved India from 
revolution. At least one Anglo-Indian association de- 
manded the recall of the Viceroy. At this stage it is 
necessary to make a distinction which is often overlooked, 
While the Anglo-Indian papers, particularly in Calcutta, 
continued a campaign of invective, the two English dailies 
in North-Western India, whose constituencies are more 
official than commercial, made a plea for sobriety and 
responsibility in criticism. As a matter of fact, they 
realised that the authority of Government was being under- 
mined by extremists, both Indian and European. It was 
clear that there was a marked cleavage between British 
official and British commercial opinion. 

The Indian Legislative Council met at Simla some weeks 
later, and the Indian members were determined to raise 
in debate the matters round which controversy had raged 
so far. The Government, indeed, at a previous session, 
had agreed that an opportunity should be given to the 
Council. On notice of such a motion being given by 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, the leader of the Moderates in the 
Council, he was informed that the Viceroy had used his 
prerogative of disallowing the motion, as the matter was 
of such a controversial nature, and had excited feeling to 
such a dangerous pitch, that a discussion would not be in 
the public interest. Interpellation in the Council further 
elicited the fact that subordinate officials whose actions 
had been reprobated in the Hunter Committee Report had 
been subjected to censure by the Government of India, 
and only in one case an official had been compelled to 


* The term is used in its original sense. 
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retire a few months earlier than he would have done in the 
ordinary course of events. 

Soon after the close of the session of the Council, the 
Viceroy paid a visit to Assam with the purpose, it would 
appear to the average Indian, of placating the European 
Planter community which a few weeks previously had 
demanded his recall. This particular evidence may be 
flimsy, but the view has gained ground that European 
commercial and Planter opinion is still a force to be 
reckoned with, and that the Government of India, when 
a decision has to be made between Indian and European, 
will bow before a storm of agitation raised by their own 
compatriots. The Dyer debate in the House of Lords 
also tended to confirm this opinion. 

A few words regarding the Khilafat will suffice. The 
question itself has little vital interest to the majority of 
people in India. To many Mahomedans it is otherwise, 
and continues to form a focus of unrest. Generally speaking, 
the discussion has had the effect of concentrating attention 
on British policy in Mesopotamia and the Middle East. 
It is recognised that these “ military adventures ” would 
not be possible without Indian troops. Part I. of the 
Esher Committee’s report tended to confirm this belief, 
and the British Government are credited with the sinister 
intention of militarising India to subject other races to 
their rule for the purpose of commercial exploitation. 

(c) The Problem of East Africa and Fiji.—For a con- 
siderable number of years the educated classes in India 
have expressed deep concern regarding the status of Indians 
in the British dominions. Lord Hardinge’s warm cham- 
pionship of the cause of Indians in South Africa is still 
remembered with gratitude, even though the actual results 
were far from being wholly satisfactory. It was recognised 
that negotiations with a self-governing dominion are 
peculiarly difficult, especially in matters concerning their 
domestic welfare. During the war special attention had 
been directed to the position of indentured Indians in Fiji, 
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which resulted in the cancellation of all indentures. Early 
last year again the news arrived of labour troubles among 
the Indian emigrants which had been forcibly suppressed 
by the military forces of the New Zealand Government. 
Readers of Tue Rounp Taste will recollect the reference 
made to the situation by its New Zealand correspondent. 
While these events have disturbed the public mind, feeling 
regarding East Africa has also become acute.* Here the 
Government of India has accepted Indian opinion, and 
their views are embodied in a vigorous despatch to the 
Secretary of State which has only recently been made 
public. 

(d) The Industrial Situation—The year which has just 
come to a close was also characterised by industrial unrest 
of a very serious character. The solidarity of Labour is a 
force which will have to be reckoned with in the future to 
an increasing extent. The first Indian Trades Union 
Congress was held in Bombay towards the end of the year, 
and in commenting on its sessions the Indian Social 
Reformer made the following remarks :— 


An all-Indian organisation is not superfluous at a time when foreign 
exploiters in the face of the increasing power of labour in their own 
lands are casting longing eyes on India as a place where there are 
“no ten commandments” to come in the way of their sweating 
the “cooly.” It is as well that they should be warned beforehand 
that the “ cooly,” too, has learnt the secret spell which has made 
European and American Labour a power instead of a commodity. 
The All-India Trade Union Congress is a sign and symbol for all 
to see and take warning by that the Indian labourer has found his 
manhood, and is not going to submit to be treated any longer as 
a piece of animated machinery. This is the necessary and most 
desirable sequel of Indian nationalism. We, therefore, cordially 
welcome the movement, and trust that, under wise guidance, it 


*“T will rather be a slave than willing to be a partner of the Empire 
which enslaves so many millions of human beings. . . . To some people it 
is flattering at times, and a high honour to be the citizens of such an Empire. 
That Empire denies to me the right and privilege of citizenship. Even 
though I had that citizenship, I would be ashamed of it, and not proud of it.” 
—Lala Lajpat Rai, at the Nagpur Congress, 
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will prove a source of infinite benefit to Indian workers without 
distinction of race or creed.* 


Labour unrest, to which most attention has been directed 
by the Nationalist Press, was when it affected public 
services such as the Railways and the Post Office or 
European-managed concerns. The political significance of 
this particularity is obvious. It affords an opportunity of 
criticism of a system where economic power is vested in 
the European, that is, in the hands of a community whom 
the Indian recognises as having no sympathy with his 
aspirations, and which he believes is a controlling force in 
the country. In recent years one of the main planks in the 
Nationalist platform has been economic freedom. 

It may be relevant at this stage to draw attention to a 
judgment of the Madras High Court granting an injunction 
to the managers of an English mill prohibiting a Parsi 
Labour leader from organising their employees for the 
purpose of a strike. It is widely held that the right of 
association of working men has been seriously encroached 
upon. 


II 


HIS review of the events of the year will, it is hoped, 

have given the reader sufficient background to visualise 
to some extent the situation in India; but a mere record 
is scarcely sufficient. The problem is psychological. The 
reader ought to ask himself the question: What is the 
effect of all these controversies on the mind of the ordinary 
Indian ? For many years now Indians have been conscious 
of living in a world wherein they were branded as inferiors. 
It is impossible witain the limits of this article to give the 
history of the mind of, say, a young student as he passes 
through his university course and enters life, which are 
precisely the years when he feels most acutely. ‘“ The 


* Indian Social Reformer, November 7, 1920. 
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care of this world and the deceitfulness of riches ” have 
not yet wholly disillusioned him. Perhaps in the near 
future some Indian of education, culture and feeling will 
unburden his soul in literature which will reveal the 
psychology of modern youth and manhood. The writer 
confesses that he himself finds it impossible wholly to 
preserve an inner calm when he reads the inscription in 
many railway stations, retiring rooms, or third-class com- 
partments, “ Europeans only.” Such sentiment may be 
foolish, but, nevertheless, unconsciously the feelings of 
pain or anger do recur on every occasion (and they are 
numerous) whenever the individual travels, reads the news- 
papers, or visits a public office to transact business. Side 
by side with the secret feeling of humiliation (which, 
indeed, has heightened it) is the development of a sense of 
pride in Indian achievement. The writer well recollects 
the universal rejoicing that the appointment of Lord Sinha 
(then Mr. Sinha) to the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the triumphs of Rabindranath Tagore in 
Europe, occasioned. Such was the situation up to the war, 
which itself was a powerful demonstration of the solidarity 
of the Empire in which India was universally recognised to 
have a glorious share. The historic declaration of August, 
1917, in spite of its condition of caution, encouraged the 
idea that a freedom so ardently longed for was in sight, 
when every Indian would at last have an honoured place 
in his own country. ‘The Montagu-Chelmsford report, 
it is true, failed to satisfy the Extremist wing ; but on the 
whole the country was prepared to accept the scheme, 
recognising that it was a great step forward. India haa yet 
to wait for what she will now call her great disillusionment. 
It came when the story of the Punjab was bruited abroad. 
The results were two-fold. In the first place, faith in the 
good intentions of the British Government rapidly dis- 
appeared. Practically every community in the country 
was affected, even the most conservative. In the second 
place, hopeless despair overtook some of the best men in 
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the country.* They were convinced that a stage in the 
relationships between India and England had at last 
arrived when the experience of history would justify 
revolution, and national honour could not be satisfied with 
anything less; but it was futile, they resentfully acknow- 
ledged, to consider the use of armed force, which circum- 
stances made impossible. Here, then, was the dilemma 
before many high-souled men: to accept the fact that 
they were slaves, to bow to superior might, or to make 
effective protest as members of a nation which, though 
under foreign rule, still treasured its honour and refused 
to be coerced by circumstances. It was this situation 
Mr. Gandhi captured by an appeal to moral forces which 
transcend what he would term the false realities of this 
world, 


IT] 


“The prophet, his message, and its accomplishment,” 


might well be the heading of this section of the article. 
For the reader will utterly fail to appraise the present 
movement in India until he puts aside—temporarily at 
all events—political considerations. 

Mr. Gandhi has sprung nothing new on a surprised world. 
His work has parallels both in European and Indian history. 
Every religious reformer, with his devotees, has done 
exactly what he has done. They have his virtues and 
failings, his strength and weakness. 

The reader should turn to the pages of the German 
Reformation to seek a parallel, incomplete though it may 
be, but still suggestive. The successful reformer strikes 
at the psychological moment, when the minds of men are 


* An Indian gentleman, well-known both in England and his own country, 
told the writer of this article that though he had many sympathetic English 
friends, not one of them understood his feelings, “ for not one of them has 
been a Slave.” 
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stirred and in perplexity. Some concrete action focuses 
the issue, and he lays hold of it, whether it be Tetzel 
hawking, the grant of “ indulgences” to the sinners of 
Wittenberg, or an administration indemnifying its agents 
who, in the minds of the people, have wrongly and unjustly 
used them. The challenge is then thrown down, the 
authority of a Church or Empire are questioned and no 
longer acknowledged, their credentials to rule are examined 
and found wanting. Luther’s appeal was to a higher 
power, Gandhi’s to an inner moral force, which he declares 
to his followers is unconquerable. In his organ, Young 
India, he writes continuously in a strain such as this :— 


For me, I say with Cardinal Newman, “I do not ask to see the 
distant scene; one step enough for me.” The movement is essen- 
tially religious. The business of every God-fearing man is to 
dissociate himself from evil in total disregard of consequences. 
He must have faith in a good deed producing only a good result : 
that, in my opinion, is the Gita doctrine of work without attachment. 
God does not permit him to peep into the future. He follows 
truth although the following of it may endanger life. He knows 


that it is better to die in the way of God than to live in the way 
of Satan. ‘Therefore, whoever is satisfied that this Government 
represents the activity of Satan has no choice left to him but to 
dissociate himself from it. 


Again, in the very same number he writes, under the 
head of “ A Movement of Purification ” :— 


The fact that non-co-operation by reason of its non-violence has 
become a religious and purifying movement, is daily bringing 
strength to the nation, showing its weak spots and the remedy for 
removing them. It is a movement of self-reliance. It is the 
mightiest force for revolutionising opinion and stimulating thought. 
It is a movement of self-imposed suffering, and, therefore, possesses 
automatic checks against extravagance or impatience. ‘The capacity 
of the nation for suffering regulates its advance towards freedom.* 
It isolates the forces of evil by restraining from participation in it 
in any shape or form.* 


* Young India, December 29, 1920. 
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So much for the man and his message. It remains to 
discuss the definite programme laid down by him included 
in the term, “ non-co-operation,” which recommends at 
one end the renunciation of titles, and at the other the 
non-payment of taxes. The whole programme has not 
yet been made effective. The special Congress which 
met in Calcutta last September definitely named the 
“items ” which they would endeavour to make effective. 
Among these the more important are :— 


(1) Gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government, and in the place of such 
schools and colleges the establishment of national schools and 
colleges in the various provinces. (2) The gradual boycott of the 
British courts by lawyers and litigants and the establishment of 
private arbitration courts by them for the settlement of disputes. 
(3) Refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring classes 
to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia. 
(4) Withdrawal by the candidates of their candidature for elections 
to the Reformed Councils, and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election. (5) The boycott of foreign goods. 


Special emphasis has been laid on “items” 1, 2 and 
4; but it would appear that the results up to now have 
been a failure. Great unrest has, however, resulted among 
students, and in some parts of the country really good men 
have refused to stand for election, and it is fairly evident 
that at least in Gujrat the voting was seriously affected by 
the non-co-operation propaganda.* On the positive side 
some attempts have been made to establish independent 
educational institutions, but up to the present with little 
success. 

The regular session of the Congress met at Nagpur 
during Christmas week ; it was a great gathering of like- 
minded people. According to some reports 20,000 delegates 


* The report of the Swarajaya Sabhe, published in the Bombay Chronicle, 
December 24, 1920. 
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were present. The president, a well-known Brahman 
lawyer from South India, in his presidential address, 
reaffirmed the demand for complete self-government, and 
even presented a draft statute to be passed by Parliament 
conferring Dominion Self-Government on India and 
incorporating a declaration of rights. He also criticised 
the programme of non-co-operation accepted in Calcutta. 
The new councils were, he said, in any case bound to be 
a failure, and the Nationalists were therefore well advised to 
boycott them “ in finally declining to seek and occupy a 
position where it might be said at the end that we were 
responsible for the failure, and not the fatal inherent 
infirmities of the novel system.” In education and the 
courts of law the matter was entirely on another footing :— 


The most important itém in the programme relates to the with- 
drawal of students from Government and aided schools... . It 
has hitherto been an accepted maxim of our political life that the 
students should be left in a calm atmosphere to pursue their career, 
and that it is injurious to them and to the rising generation to 
draw them into the highly excitable vortex of practical politics. 
Can the propaganda be catried on without violating this cardinal 
and very healthy maxim? We seek Swaraj. The bedrock of a 
healthy nation is the sound family. Will not this propaganda 
separate students from parents and grandparents and from elder 
brothers and sisters oftener than not? How long is this process 
to continue if England persists, however perversely, in declining 
to allow us to erect our own responsible government at once? 
Will not at the end of this period—none of us can say how long it 
will be—the country be so much the poorer, and a sufferer in every 
way for our student population being suddenly debarred from 
pursuing their further career? It would be a totally different 
thing if students are asked to give up Government and aided institu- 
tions whenever and wherever national educational institutions have 
been fully established, and are ready to receive them and educate 
them. . . . Besides, a true democracy implies universal suffrage, 
and a universal suffrage where only less than 6 per cent. of the 
population receive any kind of instruction is futile, and may at 
times be dangerous. 

Then there is the item relating to the withdrawal of pleaders 
from the established courts of law. Let us now forget that freedom 
means the rule of law. But it is inconceivable that the “ reign ” 
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and “ majesty” of law can be secured and maintained without 
courts of law and without the profession of the law. 


In spite of this the Congress reaffirmed its policy of non- 
co-operation; but made one important change in its 
programme. It declared that pupils under the age of 
sixteen should not be compelled to leave school. Mr. 
C. R. Das, in supporting the resolution, told his audience 
to be vigilant as the call to put the whole programme into 
operation “ down to the payment of taxes ” might at any 
moment be given. 

The Moderates have not been wholly in the background, 
though they are a faith without a prophet, still established 
in a conviction that the future does not lie in complete 
disassociation, with a belief that the road on which they 
have entered leads to the goal of a self-governing India. 
As members of the British Commonwealth, moreover, 
they continue their work, accepting every opportunity for 
service that may be offered to them, though as combatants 
against non-co-operation it is not surprising they have 
been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Gandhi has a message for the youth of the country. 
He demands of it self-reliance, courage, and qa discipline 
which will endure but refuse to resort to violence; he 
desires a system of education which will inculcate these 
virtues. He considers that the present system strangles 
originality, is materialistic, makes its products servile to 
the spirit of the West as he interprets it—the love of 
power, economic advantage and exploitation, with war as 
the final arbiter. Herein most thoughtful Indians will 
agree with him, and Mr. Gandhi will have performed a 
national service to the country if these truths are widely 
accepted. | 

But Mr. Gandhi does not stop here. He propounds a 
proposition which is as fatal in its consequences as unsound 
in principle, to use his own words, quoted above, “ there- 
fore whoever is satisfied that this Government represents 
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the activity of Satan has no choice left to him but to dis- 
associate himself from it.” Has not Mr. Gandhi at the 
back of his mind the ancient idea of his ancestors that 
matter, Maya, is essentially evil, and the true spirit has 
no truck with it? To disassociate himself completely 
from matter the philosopher postulated the non-existence 
of matter. When that comes as a final realisation Nirvana 
is attained. The non-co-operationist has proclaimed a 
moral blockade of the Government which he believes will 
undermine its authority and bring it to its knees. Herein 
lies the danger of the movement. Writing on the German 
Reformation, a historian’s description of the causes leading 


up to the Peasants’ War might even be applicable to 
India :— 


The times of the Reformation were ripe for revolution, and 
the words of the bold preacher, coming when all men were restless, 
and most men were oppressed, appealing especially to those who 
felt the burden heavy and the yoke galling, were followed by far- 
resounding reverberations. Besides, Luther’s message was demo- 
cratic. He destroyed the aristocracy of the saints, it levelled the 
barriers between the laymen and priests ; it taught the equality of 
all men. . . . Luther had voiced the grievances of Germany, had 
touched upon almost all the open sores of the time. . . . Nor must 
it be forgotten that no great leader ever flung about wild words 
in such a reckless way. Luther had the gift of strong smiting phrases 
of words which seemed to cleave to the very heart of things... . 


His words fell into souls full of the fermenting passions of the 
times,.* 


The other great weakness of Mr. Gandhi’s programme is 
its negative character. With his moral authority in the 
country he could transform the Congress into a real 
national body, on which would be represented every 
interest in the country, such as agriculture, industry ; and 
which would render effective service to the life of all 
classes, to the peasantry and the field labourer, by education, 


* Lindsay: History of Reformation, Vol. I., p. 328. It may be that the 
Agrarian troubles in the United Provinces reported in the Press after 
these paragraphs were written represent the “ far-sounding reverberations. ” 
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by the establishment of village association to improve 
agriculture, by co-operative and similar organisations. 
In some such way the Congress would become a strengthen- 
ing force in preparing the people for the duties and 
responsibilities of self-government, thus bringing the day 
of Swaraj nearer. 

What is in the mind of the rulers of India at this time 
the writer has no knowledge, but he would submit that the 
first great step is to effect a reconciliation, and that im- 
mediately. Repression will be of little avail, it will make 
the situation even more grave. There are honourable men 
on both sides, men who have rendered great services to 
India and her people. Has every avenue been explored so 
that an understanding can be brought about? The first 
step must come from the Government of India. Will it 
be courageous enough to take it? Such questions are in 
the minds of many Indians. Both sides have much to 
give to the common life of the people; but efficacious 
co-operation is nullified by a grievous misunderstanding. 





CANADA 


I. Tue Poxuiticat OutTLooKx 


HERE is a general impression that since Mr. Meighen 

became Prime Minister the Government has strength- 
ened its position in the country, The fact does not 
reflect upon Sir Robert Borden, who was prevented by 
illness and necessary absences in London and Paris over a 
long period from adequate attention to his parliamentary 
duties or the affairs of the Unionist Party. Since his 
accession to the Premiership Mr. Meighen has been 
extraordinarily active in by-elections, and has addressed 
many public meetings throughout the country. He has 
been in every province, except New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. He held fifty or sixty meetings in the 
four western provinces, and, it is admitted, made a favour- 
able personal impression, whatever may be the political 
effect of his appearances. The results of the by-elections 
have been at least as favourable for the Government as 
could have been expected. In Colchester, Nova Scotia ; 
and in St. John, New Brunswick, Mr. McCurdy and Mr. 
Wigmore, taken into the Cabinet at the reorganisation 
consequent upon Sir Robert Borden’s resignation, were re- 
elected by substantial majorities, and as good fortune 
attended the candidate of the Government in a by-election 
in British Columbia. But in East Elgin, in the Province 
of Ontario, a constituency normally Conservative, the 
nominee of the United Farmers had a plurality of nearly 
three hundred over candidates representing the Govern- 
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ment and the Liberal Party. Thus the Government lost 
one seat in the four contests, while the position of the 
Liberal Party was neither impaired nor improved. 

There are no evidences of political disintegration among 
the United Farmers. They are very formidable in the 
three Prairie Provinces, and perhaps stronger than ever in 
Ontario. In British Columbia, Quebec, and the three 
Atlantic Provinces, however, the agrarian movement does 
not seem to be making material headway. The situation 
in Ontario is peculiarly interesting. For two years the 
coalition between Labour and the Farmers in the Legisla- 
ture has been maintained without serious friction. There 
have been, however, no concessions to Labour which 
could not have been obtained from the old parties, nor 
have any measures been enacted which could fairly be de- 
scribed as class legislation. Indeed, the Hon. E. C. Drury, 
Premier, and leader of the Coalition, appeals to all classes, 
and declares that government py a single class, whether 
farmers, industrial workers or any other organised interest, 
is objectionable, undemocratic and mischievous. He argues 
that it is legitimate for farmers to organise in order to 
improve the position of agriculture, but not to secure and 
exercise political control over other classes. Among the 
more extreme element in the farmers’ movement his 
utterances are regarded with some disfavour, but he seems 
in increasing degree to command the confidence of the 
great body of agriculturists, and has acquired a distinct 
popularity in the urban communities. 

Mr. Drury frankly states that his object is to create a 
new People’s Party, and already he has achieved a personal 
ascendancy in the Province which no other political leader 
enjoys. He has absolutely no majority in the Legislature. 
Combined, the Liberal and Conservative Parties are as 
strong as the Farmers and Labour. But Mr. Drury goes 
on with serene courage and complete equanimity, facing the 
Legislature apparently without apprehension, perhaps 
convinced that the old parties will not unite to defeat the 
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Government, and possibly believing that if that should 
happen he would come back from the constituencies with 
a People’s Party and an adequate majority. What will 
be the effect of his attitude and example in Federal affairs 
is not easily determined. There is no doubt that he has 
secured the goodwill of thousands of people who are 
resolutely opposed to the fiscal policy of the United 
Farmers. He seldom touches the tariff, which has no 
natural relation to provincial affairs, but which, neverthe- 
less, is made the chief issue in provincial contests in the 
Prairie Provinces. His deliberate object apparently is to 
create a Provincial Party, dissociated from Federal ques- 
tions, and to convince the country that an administration 
representing Agriculture and Labour can -o-operate with 
all classes and administer and legislate in the common 
interest. 

When the Federal Parliament meets, the Government, 
at best, will have a majority of 25. It is not impossible 
that the majority may drop to 20. There is some danger 
that the Government will be defeated in West Peterboro’, 
in Central Ontario, where a by-election will be held early 
in February. The death of Hon. Arthur Sifton leaves a 
vacancy in Medicine Hat, in the Province of Alberta, 
where the United Farmers are probably stronger than 
either the old Liberal Party or the National Liberal- 
Conservative Coalition. There is a vacancy in Yamaska, 
in the Province of Quebec, but it is doubtful if there is 
yet any French constituency in which a candidate of the 
Government could be elected. Quebec is protectionist, 
but is still unreconciled to the political leaders who de- 
nounced the Province so freely over the issue of conscription. 

Sir Lomer Gouin, who resigned the Premiership of 
Quebec a few months ago and exercises a greater authority 
in the Province than any other public man possesses, has 
reaffirmed his allegiance to the Liberal Party, and ac- 
knowledged Mr. Mackenzie King as his leader in Federal 
affairs. But it is no secret that Sir Lomer is probably 
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as strong a protectionist as Mr. Meighen himself. So Mr. 
Taschereau, who succeeded Sir Lomer as Premier of 
Quebec, said in the Legislature a few days ago that— 


I do not think that I am venturing out of my domain in exprecsing 
the hope that industry may develop in the same way as agriculture 
hasdone. That is why, in spite of the legends which our adversaries 
endeavour to spread, the Liberal Party favours a tariff which will 
permit our industries to live and prosper. The leaders of the 
Liberal Party do not lose sight of the fact that we have at our thres- 
hold, separated by a purely imaginary line, the largest manufactories 
in the world, which are in a much more advantageous position for 
exchange, and that the too-free entry of their products into our 
markets would be ruinous to our industry and to agriculture. The 
latter needs the big Canadian market to be in a position to resist 
the American tariff and the English embargo. 


Mr. Caron, Minister of Agriculture in the Quebec 
Government, has just declared in a speech before the 
Canadian Club of Ottawa that he is in favour of moderate 
protection; and Mr. Lemieux, who was Postmaster- 
General in the Laurier Government, takes like ground in 
his speeches in Quebec. Mr. Lemieux quotes a state- 
ment by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in effect that he did not want 
to see the great industries of which the country was so 
proud disappear, and that the farmers would regret it 
most if the cities were unable to buy their produce. Thus 
it is difficult for Mr. Meighen to appeal against his opponents 
on the one issue on which he could perhaps make headway 
in the French constituencies. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Meighen is anxious to strengthen the representation 
from Quebec in the Cabinet, and it is well understood that 
he could draw two or three recruits from the Liberal 
Party if the members willing to respond to his advances 
could be certain that they could hold their constituencies. 

The whole situation will be affected by the actual tariff 
changes which the Government will recommend to Parlia- 
ment. The Cabinet is now engaged in revising the tariff, 
fortified by an exhaustive inquiry into industrial conditions 
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throughout the country. It is significant that few of the 
manufacturers who appeared before the Cabinet Com- 
mittee suggested that duties should be increased. There 
was, however, complete unanimity in the demand of the 
industrial interests for a measure of protection. In this 
they were joined by leaders of organised Labour and by 
deputations of farmers in the older Provinces. But the 
bulk of the evidence submitted by farmers was in favour 
of lower duties, while many of the spokesmen of the 
United Farmers vigorously denounced protection as 
responsible for rural depopulation, scarcity of farm labour 
and disproportionate taxation of the agricultural popula- 
tion. It was shown, however, that the farmers, who 
represent one-half of the population, are paying only 2.2 
per cent. of the total taxation collected on incomes, and 
only three-fifths of one per cent. of the revenue raised by 
profits taxes and Federal income taxes combined. The 
Minister of Finance was anxious to have the farmers 
suggest what taxes should be imposed to meet the losses 
which must follow reduction of customs duties, but 
generally they were reticent and indefinite. They were 
persistent in the demand for lower duties, but beyond that 
were content to leave the problem to the Government. 

It is not believed that the Government will recommend 
any general increase of duties. Indeed, it is likely that 
increases will be more than balanced by reductions. But 
the principle of protection will be maintained, and Mr. 
Mackenzie King may not find it easy to hold some of his 
Quebec followers if he challenges the principle in Parliament. 
On the other hand, if he does not, any common action in 
the constituencies between the Liberals and the United 
Farmers will be rendered very difficult. Mr. King, 
however, states in many of his speeches that any rapid 
advance toward free trade is impossible in Canada; and 
even Mr. Crerar, national leader of the United Farmers, 
now declares that nothing more is contemplated than 


a general advance, by successive steps, towards free trade 
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with Great Britain and freer trading relations with other 
countries. The Toronto Globe supports Mr. King’s position ; 
but The Winnipeg Free Press, which for a time gave such 
powerful support to the Unionists, has practically gone over 
to the United Farmers. Less is heard of the proposal 
contained in the platform of both the Liberal and Farmers’ 
Parties to increase the British preference to 50 per cent. 
There has been a remarkable increase in British imports 
into the Dominion, with consequent alarm among Canadian 
manufacturers. It is not believed that the Government 
has any immediate thought of extending the British 
preference, nor would the Liberals find the proposal 
palatable in Quebec, where so many of the industrial 
constituencies are held by the party. 

The whole political outlook may be vitally affected by 
action at Washington. It seems to be certain, whatever 
may be the fate of the Emergency Tariff Bill now before 
Congress, that the incoming Republican Administration 
will materially increase duties against animal and field 
products from other countries. Inevitably the effects of 
such duties will fall chiefly upon the farmers of Canada. 
In proportion as Canadian products are excluded from the 
United States they must find markets in Great Britain, in 
other European countries, and in the other British 
Dominions. Exclusion of Canadian products from the 
United States also emphasises the value of home markets, 
and intensifies protectionist sentiment in the Dominion. 
In 1911, when the Trade Agreement between Canada 
and the United States, negotiated with the Taft Administra- 
tion, was before the Canadian people in a general election, 
it was contended by opponents of the agreement that a 
treaty dependent only upon reciprocal legislation was liable 
to sudden termination by either country, and therefore 
could not give the assurances of permanence and stability 
which are essential to wise industrial investment and 
stable trade relations. It is held that this argument now 
finds confirmation and support in the disposition of 
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Washington to increase duties against Canada at the demand 
of American farmers, and once again to force Canadian 
producers to readjust production and transportation to 
other markets. It is pointed out, too, that Washington 
has determined upon this action although we now import 
goods to the annual value of $900,000,000 from the United 
States, and sell goods to that country to the value of 
only $500,000,000, and sustain in addition an annual loss 
by exchange depreciation of $100,000,000. Advocates 
of low tariff argue that if Canada had accepted the Trade 
Agreement of I9II any proposal to increase duties against 
Canadian products would not now be entertained at 
Washington ; but it is certain that an influential element 
in the Republican Party was unfavourable to the compact 
with Canada which Mr. Taft sanctioned; and in his 
contest with Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt in 1912 Mr. 
Taft lost the votes of thousands of Western farmers over 
the treaty which he persuaded Congress to accept but 
which the Canadian people rejected. At least, there was 
nothing in the agreement to ensure its permanence, even 
if one cannot know how far such a compact would have 
been treated by Congress as a binding and permanent 
obligation. : 
Whatever else may be said, Canada can have no legiti- 
mate grievance if American duties against Canadian 
products are now increased. The Dominion for many 
years now has insisted upon the right to control its own 
tariff. ‘The Canadian Parliament and people cannot fairly 
challenge the right of Congress to do likewise. In such 
mutual freedom and independence perhaps lies the best 
hope of amity between the two countries. When Canadians 
rejected the Trade Agreement of I91I there was no 
“ retaliation” at Washington. A like spirit requires that 
Ottawa shall not now attempt to meet higher American 
duties by unfriendly legislation. The only sound policy 
for Ottawa is to legislate with a single regard for the 
interests of Canada subject to legitimate Imperial 
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considerations and decent relations with other countries. 
Clearly, however, if the United States levies higher duties 
upon Canadian products, there will be less disposition to 
reduce Canadian duties, and even among Canadian farmers 
the feeling for a radical revision of the tariff may undergo 
some modification. 

There is no doubt that the Government desires to 
postpone a general election until the summer or autumn of 
1922. ‘Time is required to organise the constituencies and 
to reconcile the old Conservative element to a Cabinet 
in which Liberals have a strong representation. Although 
the Cabinet is a Coalition, it is doubtful if any Liberal 
supporter of the Government could be elected in any 
constituency in which Conservatives have a majority. 
Time will soften these personal and partisan asperities, 
but old political prejudices die hard in Canada. Then the 
decennial census will be taken in July, and the Govern- 
ment will desire to readjust the constituencies according 
to changes in population as the Constitution requires. 
There is a feeling also that the over-representation of the 
rural areas is excessive if the farmers are to organise as a 
separate group for political action. In theory we have 
representation by population in the Canadian Parliament, 
but in fact the unit of representation for the counties is 
double that for the towns and cities. It has been held 
that extent of territory as well as amount of population 
should be considered in delimiting the electoral divisions ; 
but if any one class of the people separate themselves from 
other classes for political purposes, a clear injustice arises 
if those other classes are grossly under-represented. 
Manifestly the Government would benefit by increased 
representation for the industrial communities ; but aside 
from all partisan calculations, the time probably has come 
for a fairer division of political power between the urban 
and rural populations. 
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II. Autonomists AND CENTRALISTS 


R. MEIGHEN has not been induced to make any 
statement upon the attitude of Canada towards 
questions which may come beforé the Conference of Prime 
Ministers in June. It is believed that he maintains silence 
for two reasons: first, because he has been only a few 
months in office; and, second, because he fears that any 
statement he could make would be perverted for partisan 
purposes in Canada. In Quebee particularly there are 
certain groups and journals which represent the Govern- 
ment as the subservient ally of British Imperialists, and 
would interpret any statement he could make to support 
this suspicion. Some people say that the object is to 
prevent any rapprochement between Mr. Meighen and 
the French people, and to maintain a “ solid Quebec ” 
at Ottawa. Then there are the extreme autonomists 
who forever suspect some dark design in London to 
restore Downing Street, and reduce the Dominions to a 
condition of inferiority and dependence in the Empire. 
More and more the programme of this element appears 
in a form in which it can be understood. They seem to 
demand separate diplomatic representation for the Domin- 
ions at the capitals of all foreign nations ; separate navies 
under national control, abolition of appeals to the Imperial 
Privy Council, and complete judicial independence ; nomina- 
tion of the Governor-General by the Canadian Cabinet, and 
the appointment of a Canadian to the office if the Cabinet 
so wills, and recognition of the Sovereign as the only actual 
or official link between the Dominions and the Mother 
Country. This programme may suggest a movement for 
separation, but many of those most earnest in its advocacy 
have no thought of separation. They contend that Imperial 
sentiment has deepened and strengthened with every 
advance towards independence, and that complete indepen- 
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dence under the Crown is the natural and inevitable 
ultimate relation between the oversea British countries and 
the ancient seat and centre of Empire. They point out that 
from generation to generation the high Imperialists have 
denounced every extension of self-governing powers to the 
Dominions as a step towards separation and the destruction 
of the Empire, and that always the result has been the 
reverse of what was predicted. They reasoa that complete 
self-government will, therefore, only strengthen the senti- 
mental alliance between the British nations, and that until 
national equality under the Crown is established the 
Dominions as related to the United Kingdom must hold an 
inferior position in the common Empire. They are reso- 
lutely opposed to all projects of Imperial federation, sus- 
picious of Empire Cabinets and consultative Councils, cold 
towards all proposals for organised Imperial defence or 
common diplomatic action, and even fearful of the effects 
of London hospitality upon the independence of Dominion 
ministers who attend Imperial Conferences and sit at 
Councils with British statesmen. 

It may as well be bluntly said that many Canadians who 
were much in London during the war have acquired a 
settled dislike of British permanent officials. For the Crown 
they have a greater regard than ever. For British political 
leaders they have no increase of reverence. This feeling 
does not prevail among the great body of returned soldiers, 
but that it exists among the official classes in Canada is 
beyond question. It is not always easy to discover the root 
causes of this irritation and suspicion, but possibly the 
explanation lies chiefly in the natural differences of method 
and outlook between the representatives of a new country 
and those of an old country which has long held the natural 
primacy of Empire. 

Among these extreme national groups in Canada the 
notion persists that there is a continuous conspiracy in 
London against “colonial autonomy.” They feel that 
British journals and British statesmen are insincere when 
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they profess to recognise the Dominions as equal nations 
in the Empire. There has been, for example, much angry 
writing over certain speculations in London as to who 
should succeed the Duke of Devonshire as Governor- 
General, and the suspicion is expressed that social groups 
in Canada co-operating with social groups in London have 
been usurping authority which belongs to the Canadian 
people. It is assumed that the independent action of the 
Canadian delegates at Geneva must have been peculiarly 
distasteful to the British authorities. For example, The 
Winnipeg Free Press, which would resolutely oppose any 
movement for separation, had this reference to the attitude 
of the Canadian delegates at Geneva :— 


The centralising Imperialists are doubtless astonished beyond 
measure to find that the Empire is not lying in pieces about their 
feet. They will be relieved to learn that the British nations can 
disagree publicly about matters of international importance without 
any disastrous consequences. But their resulting peace of mind will 
last only for a moment. To-morrow they will be the victims of 
some new bugaboo. They will propound some new taboo, the 
ignoring of which will mean the instant destruction of the Empire. 
Because their obsession is that the British community of nations 
has a natural tendency to disintegrate, monstrous though this 
hallucination is upon the morrow of the Great War. 


The Free Press contends that those who entertain these 
apprehensions will bring the disruption which they imagine 
they are checking. It declares that these people are all for 
“Canadian autonomy ” and for “ equality of status ” as a 
matter of mere words, but at proposals looking to the 
replacing of the illusion by reality they take alarm because 
this threatens something which they call “ the unity of the 
Empire.” It thinks that such people have no vision of 
Canada as a nation but only as “a glorified colony,” aping 
a status which is not hers, and by a combination of hypoc- 
risy and assurance claiming in the League of Nations a 
membership to which she is not entitled. The Free Press 
describes General Smuts as pretty much the sole hope of 
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those in South Africa, in Great Britain and in the Dominions 
who desire to see South Africa remain in the Empire, 
“vet the very policy by which he plans to ensure the con- 
tinuance of this relationship is, when stated in relation to 
Canada, regarded by certain elements in our population as 
designed to break up the Empire.” 


How—continues The Free Press—is the paradox to be explained ? 
Very simply. The Empire of to-day, by virtue of the developments 
of the war and the making of peace, is the Empire as General Smuts 
conceives it ; it is a co-operative alliance of British sovereign states. 
In General Smuts’s view it is not going to become such an alliance— 
itis thisalready. All that remains to be done, as General Smuts said, 
quoting Colonel Amery, is to regularise the transformation by 
making the new form conform with the new spirit through the 
removal of the last vestiges of subordination. This is the work 
that awaits the Constitutional Conference of 1922. Should it fail 
to do its work, the first fruits would be the replacing of General 
Smuts in South Africa by General Hertzog, with all that this im- 
_ plies; but the evil consequences would certainly not stop there. 

Any attempt to throw the Empire back into a stage of development 
from which it has passed in the orderly process of evolution is 
bound to be mischievous in its effects. This is the work upon 
which our Imperialists areengaged. They are preaching the doctrine 
that unity of the Empire is only possible upon the basis of Canadian 
subordination. The doctrine is not true; but to the extent that 
they succeed in getting it believed they put the axe to the root of 
the tree. They are Empire wreckers, not preservers of its unity. 
Because the era of subordination has definitely, finally and irrevoc- 


ably passed, and there can be no future for us which does not fully 
recognise that unchangeable fact. 


In a long article on the appointment of Mr. Churchill as 
Colonial Secretary, The Free Press reasserts and re- 
emphasises its general position. 


Mr. Churchill is going, by a display of his spectacular hustling 
qualities, to so fascinate the Dominions that they will forget these 
curious ideas they have acquired about nationhood and equality ; 
or if they remain firm in their preferences, he will graciously meet 
their views, and so live in history as the emancipator of the Colonies. 
How fortunate it would be for the Empire at large, for the Dominions, 
and especially for the Mother Country, if by some means not 
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apparently as yet discoverable, the press and officialdom of Great 
Britain could be brought to realise that the Colonial Secretary in 
either of these attitudes is equally futile and unnecessary ; that the 
time has definitely gone by when the Colonial Secretary has any- 
thing whatever to do with the Dominions. For the moment, 
awaiting the creation of new machinery, his office remains the 
channel of communication between the newer British nations and 
Great Britain ; but this will require to be replaced by some arrange- 
ment by which direct communication between these Governments 
would be made possible on terms of equality. That is to say, 
some Canadian Minister will deal directly with some British Minister 
without any appearance or suggestion of any inferiority of status 
upon one side or the other. With this formal recognition of a 
condition which exists already Canadians will cease to have an 
interest in the Colonial Secretaryship, and it will be unnecessary for 
them to have or to express any opinion about the fitness or other- 
wise of the statesman called to this position. That is one of the 
great gains of the new status ; once it is fully recognised there will 
be no appraisement or disparagement by the people of one British 
nation of the public men of another. It ought to be none of our 
business what office Mr. Churchill fills in the British Government. 
Unfortunately, with the queer ideas still prevalent as to his powers 
over us, the attitude of complete indifference cannot be sustained ; 
but we have no doubt he will be the last Colonial Secretary whose 


appointment will occasion concern or interest outside of Britain 
and the Crown Colonies. 


Of the school of The Free Press is Hon. W. E. Raney, 
Attorney-General for Ontario, who advocates the abolition 
of appeals to the Privy Council. In a speech before the 
Toronto Board of Trade he described the “ appeal to the 
foot of the Throne” as myth, fiction and superstition. 
The argument suggested to Mr. Raney the old disease of 
King’s Evil of which it was believed the victim could be 
healed by touching the King. He quoted Sir William 
Meredith, Chief Justice of Ontario, and for many years 
leader of the Conservative party in the Legislature, in 
support of his position. In the view of the Chief Justice, 
Canada, in relation to judicial appeals, was in the same 
position as the smallest Crown Colony. The Canadian 
Parliament had power to pass any law which it considered 
in its wisdom to be needed, and it was anomalous to have 
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any such law interpreted by an outside body. The tie with 
the Mother Country was not so weak that it could be 
strained to the breaking point by such free action of the 
Canadian Parliament. Mr. Raney held that Canada had 
absolute independence on the legislative and executive side, 
but on the judicial side was as subservient as Sarawak or 
Borneo. When all was said, Canadians simply had to 
determine whether judges would be appointed by the 
people of Canada or by the people of Great Britain. 

The spirit of independence revealed in these extracts is 
also expressed in The Toronto Globe’s protest against renewal 
of the alliance between Great Britain and Japan. The 
Globe insists that neither country needs such an alliance 
for defensive purposes, and that in any controversy between 
Japan and the United States the Dominion and Australia 
would be more likely to take sides with the United States 
than with Japan if a choice should become necessary. 


Under these circumstances—The Globe says—the interests of world 
peace would be advanced by cancellation of the alliance between 
Britain and Japan. There could be no doubt then as to the intention 
of the Britannic peoples throughout the world to preserve absolute 
neutrality in the remote but possible event of friction between Japan 
and the United States leading eventually to hostilities. Canada 
assuredly, treaty or no treaty, would feel under no obligation to 
come to the help of Japan against the United States, and so open 
our own borders to invasion and to all the horrors of modern war. 
The statesmen of the British Empire who are engaged in the work 
of safeguarding Great Britain’s interests in the Far East doubtless 
understand that Canada can be no party to any international 
agreement which involves even remotely a risk so great. 


It will be seen that at the moment there is unrest, if not 
conflict, in Canada over phases of the Imperial problem. 
Seldom does anyone return an answer to the anxious 
autonomists. It has been complained that the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, leader of the Liberal party, 
and Mr. Crerar, leader of the United Farmers, seldom 
mention Imperial relations in their public speeches. They, 
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doubtless, fully understand that there is no conspiracy in 
London against the peace, honour, or dignity of the 
Dominions, and that the masses of the Canadian people for 
the time are chiefly concerned with domestic conditions 
and problems. It is desirable, however, that these currents 
of Canadian thought should be understood in Great Britain, 
and that when all is said they represent a conception of the 
relation to Great Britain and of the future structure of 
Empire so common in this country that it is not challenged © 
even when it is expressed with needless asperity and 
associated with centralising movements in London which 
probably most thinking Canadians believe now exist only 
in the imagination of uneasy and somewhat querulous 
controversialists. 


III. ReLatTions BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN 
CANADA. 


HERE are welcome signs that friction between what 

M. André Siegfried, with popular inaccuracy, called 
“‘the two races” in Canada is abating. Both in Ontario 
and in Quebec less fire is being eaten than for some time 
past. Mr. Drury, the Cincinnatus who now presides over 
the destinies of the former, has on one or two occasions 
shown an olive-branch to the French Canadians. In 
Quebec, on the other hand, the retirement of M. Henri 
Bourassa into a sort of cloistral seclusion has left the dancing 
dervishes of the Nationalist party without the advantages 
of his powerful leadership; and for the moment the 
moderate policies of Sir Lomer Gouin and of M. 'Tasche- 
reau, his successor as Prime Minister of Quebec, seem to 
be in the ascendant. The truth is that the moderate 
people in both provinces have both been frightened by the 
sharp cleavage that occurred between Quebec and the rest 
of Canada over the question of compulsory military service 
during the war. There has been a natural revulsion in 
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several quarters ; and now, in a hundred unobtrusive ways, 
hands are being held out across the breach. 

It cannot, of course, be said that all grounds of conflict 
between the French and English in Canada have been 
removed. The most serious of the questions at issue— 
the language question in the schools of Ontario—is still 
officially im statu quo. Regulation 17—the now famous 
regulation of the Ontario Department of Education which 
ordained that, except in the first grade, English should be 
the language of instruction in all the schools of the province 
—has been upheld by a judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council; and, on the other hand, it is still 
being defied by school boards in parts of the province where 
French-speaking Roman Catholics outnumber English- 
speaking Roman Catholics. Just what solution of the 
difficulty may be possible remains to be seen. Both from 
the constitutional and from the educational standpoint, 
the position of the Ontario Department of Education 
would seem to be unassailable. Under the British North 
America Act the control of education is vested solely in 
the Provinces, and the legislature of Ontario is therefore 
the sole judge of what should be the language of instruction 
in the schools of Ontario. Since 1867, it is true, the number 
of French Canadians in Ontario has greatly increased ; and 
something might be said in favour of a revision of the Con- 
federation compromise in the direction of permitting French 
to be a language of instruction, beyond the first grade, in 
some schools. This, however, would be a very dubious 
educational experiment. As a matter of fact, French was 
for many years actually permitted, in a sort of tacit way, 
as a language of instruction in a considerable number of 
“‘ separate schools” in Ontario; and inspection showed 
these so-called bilingual schools to be hopelessly inefficient. 
It was, indeed, to remedy this state of affairs that Regula- 
tion 17 was promulgated ; and it is worthy of note that it 
gave to the French language in Ontario, if only in the first 
grade of the schools, an official standing which it technically 
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had not had before. The principle underlying the regula- 
tion was that French should be permitted as a language of 
instruction only so far as was necessary to ensure, in the 
higher grades, efficient teaching in what is the dominant 
language, not only in the Province of Ontario, but in the 
whole of North America. Such a principle can hardly be 
described as pedagogically unsound. 

Unfortunately, the question is not merely constitutional 
or educational in character. It has taken on political 
aspects as well. The French Canadians—not only in 
Ontario, but also in Quebec—have regarded Regulation 17 
as an attack on their national identity. They have felt so 
strongly about it that, in some respects, it affected their 
attitude during the war. Nor is it difficult to understand 
their point of view. Take, for instance, the case of the 
French Canadians in Ottawa, where the question has 
assumed perhaps its acutest form. Ottawa is in Ontario, 
but it is at the same time the capital of the Dominion, and 
in it many thousands of French-Canadian servants of the 
State are compelled to live. In the Parliament buildings 
at Ottawa, under the provision of the federal compact of 
1867, French enjoys, equally with English, the status of 
an official language. Yet in the schools of Ottawa, only 
a few blocks distant, it is denied equality with English. 
While such a situation persists, it is hopeless to expect that 
the language question in the schools of Ontario will cease 
to have political bearings. 

On the whole, it would appear that, in the interests of 
national unity, some revision of Regulation 17 might be 
advisable, at any rate in regard to the schools of Ottawa. 
It is an open secret that at present informal negotiations 
are on foot ; and, with good will on both sides, there is no 
reason why a compromise should not be arrived at. After 
all, there is nothing in the history of “ the two races ” in 
Canada to suggest that they cannot get together. They 
have had their disagreements, and these disagreements 
have at times been fairly sharp. But when one considers 
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the history of Ireland, of Poland, and of the Balkans, where 
peoples similarly diverse in religion, language, and his- 
torical traditions have been placed in juxtaposition, one is 
filled with amazement that these disagreements have not 
been sharper. Only on one occasion—and that nearly a 
century ago—has there been anything approaching armed 
warfare between the French and the English in Canada ; 
and the Rebellion of 1837 in Lower Canada was a mere 
flash in the pan. It was limited to two or three counties ; 
it was opposed by the whole weight of the French-Canadian 
church ; and it was paralleled by a similar revolt in Upper 
Canada. 

We are always prone to read the present into the past. 
Because in our own day there has been friction between 
the French and the English in Canada, we are apt to 
imagine that friction has always existed. Yet nothing 
could be farther from the truth. During the first half- 
century of British rule the relations between the two 
elements in Canada were extraordinarily amicable. When 
Francis Maseres arrived in the colony in 1766, he reported 
that “the English and French agree together tolerably 
well and speak well of each other, but there are great ani- 
mosities between the English themselves one with another.” 
It was not until after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the struggle arose which Lord Durham 
diagnosed as that of “two nations warring within the 
bosom of a single state.” Since 1837, moreover, the 
degree to which the two peoples have pulled together has 
been much more remarkable than the degree to which they 
have pulled against each other. The co-operation of 
Baldwin and Lafontaine in bringing about full responsible 
government, the coalition between Brown, Macdonald and 
Cartier for carrying through Confederation, and the long 
harmony which existed between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
his English-speaking colleagues in the Cabinet, are all 
striking illustrations of this fact. History has had far too 
much to say about “Rep. by Pop.” agitations, Jesuit 
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Estates Acts, Manitoba schools, Military Service Acts, 
and such like, and far too little about the almost con- 
tinuous collaboration between “ the two races ” in building 
up Canada. 

If, on the whole, the relations between the French and 
the English in Canada have been unusually amicable, the 
credit is due, not only to the generosity of British policy 
in regard to the French Canadians, but also to the modera- 
tion of the French Canadians themselves. It may be that 
the French in Canada have at times suffered provocation, 
yet they have as a rule displayed a regard for constitutional 
methods, a veneration for constitutional forms, which bids 
fair to become one of their outstanding characteristics. 
It would be folly also to deny that there has developed 
among them a distinct national feeling, based on the 
factors of language, religion, and historical traditions ; but 
this has not prevented them from sharing in a larger all- 
Canadian national feeling, based, not on the factors of 
language or religion, but on those of a common fatherland, 
a common allegiance, common political ideals, and common 


hopes for the future. For the development of such a super- 
nationalism, Canada’s federal system has proved admirably 
adapted; and if means can be found for bringing the 
federal compromise up to date, as occasion arises, there 
would seem to be no reason why in Canada the English 
wolf should not for ever lie down with the French-Canadian 


lamb. 


IV. Business ConpiTIOoNs. 


ANADA, like other countries, is experiencing a 
reaction from high prices, and there is a consequent 
decline of industrial activity accompanied by unemploy- 
ment; but the condition cannot be termed critical, and 
the country, after years of unexampled prosperity, is well 
situated to meet present difficulties. ‘The best financial 
opinion is that granted reasonable prudence and economy, 
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there is no need for apprehension, and in industrial and 
commercial circles return to more normal conditions is 
anticipated by the late spring, if not before. The present 
situation has long been expected, but it still found Canadian 
business unprepared, largely because of a high price move- 
ment in the early summer after the first clear indication of 
a decline in May. This misled both producers and pur- 
chasers. Production was stimulated and stocks were 
increased at war prices, so that the true reaction beginning 
later in the year found in factories, wholesale houses, and 
retail stores surplus commodities which would not have 
existed if it had not been for the misleading price move- 
ment of June and July. It must be some months before 
this surplus of goods can be exhausted, though the slashing 
of retail prices in large centres has resulted in a volume of 
buying by ultimate consumers which is only slightly below 
normal. In country districts, however, retail dealers are 
still reluctant to accept the inevitable, and wholesalers, 
slow to admit the necessity for sacrifice values, are with- 
holding orders from producers in the hope of still securing 
good terms. This again embarrasses the manufacturer, 
who with marked reductions in the prices of raw materials 
could in some instances find an easy market selling direct 
to retailers at cut prices. But to do so would be to under- 
sell the wholesaler still stocked with the manufacturer’s 
early supplies, and so prejudice an established commercial 
relationship of proved value. Such conditions cannot 
persist. Country retailers must soon accept the situation. 
Wholesalers will have to sell or be undersold, and factories 
before many weeks should feel the stimulating influence of 
a sound buying movement. 

Some weeks ago it was predicted that retail prices would 
have dropped 25 per cent. by the spring. As yet, save in 
certain commodities, the decline is not so pronounced. 
On raw materials, however, it has been striking. Wheat 
and corn and oats have experienced heavy declines. Wool 
values have been cut in two and cotton in three. Hides 
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and skins have dropped heavily from their peak values. 
The average decline in wholesale prices since May is placed 
by a competent authority at 15 per cent. The Labour 
Department’s index number of wholesale prices was down 
to 304°2 for November, compared with 317°6 for October, 
307°7 for November, 1919, and 137°5 for November, 1914. 
The retail situation is more complex, and the average 
decline is hard to estimate. 

The labour situation is difficult, but does not cause 
apprehension. There have been Federal and Provincial 
grants for unemployment relief, and in Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Toronto there are many out of work. But we are 
half-way through the winter, and no serious disturbances 
have yet occurred. All over the country there is a sure if 
concealed movement towards lower wages. Labour leaders 
will not recognise it publicly. Some trades still talk of 
war scales. But bricklayers are laying 900 to 1,000 bricks 
a day where they laid from 400 to 500. A shorter 
working day is in operation in numerous factories. Whether 
directly or indirectly a reduced wage scale is being intro- 
duced, and the fear of unemployment is producing pre-war 
standards of efficiency. There is the case of a knitting 
factory in the Province of Quebec which was forced by the 
decline in prices to reconsider its position. It had in 
operation 1,400 spindles, but with the reduced demand the 
number in operation was cut down, first to 1,200 and later 
to 1,000, The situation was explained to the employees, 
and they were told frankly that if production declined in 
proportion to the number of spindles in operation the 
factory would be forced to close. To-day with 1,000 
spindles the factory is producing more goods than it did 
with 40 per cent. more spindles in operation. 

As it met the war and the first years of re-establishment 
and reorganisation, so the country is meeting the present 
situation with calmness and with courage, and it is well 
equipped to overcome its difficulties. The wealth and 
buying power of the country is great as indicated by bank 
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deposits and bond holdings. Our industrial and commer- 
cial organisations are efficient and adequate. We have 
tremendous stores of raw materials. Agriculture on the 
whole is in a strong position. New taxes have increased 
the public revenue beyond all expectation. It is believed 
that the total income for the financial year from all sources 
will exceed $600,000,000. Indeed, the revenue is so 
abundant that it may be possible to repeal or reduce the 
levies upon excess profits and leave industries greater 
resources to meet the immediate industrial situation. 
Already the Government has removed the luxury taxes, 
and the whole question of business taxation will likely be 
reconsidered at the next session of Parliament. There is 
an unquestioned shortage of money, but the policy of the 
banks is not to reduce credits so as to endanger industry, 
and wherever possible to increase credits where orders and 
prospects justify increases. Individually, the country is 
prosperous. This is indicated not only by bank deposits 
and bond holdings, but by the practical disappearance of 
chattel mortgages and by the decline in farm mortgages 
all over the Dominion. As farmers have prospered, so 
have workers. When the Tariff Committee was at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., a worker of that city, who appeared on behalf of 
those “dependent upon practical employment,” empha- 
sised the great improvement in the general condition of 
labour in the last few years. From 62 to 75 per cent. of 
the workers in Hamilton are householders in their own 
right, either by direct purchase or purchase under mortgage. 
In Welland, Ont., over 85 per cent. of the people own their 
own homes, a very considerable portion of these being 
industrial employees. Mr. James Webb, an employee of a 
Canadian machinery corporation at Galt, on behalf of “ the 
labouring classes of Galt,” testified before the Committee 
to the general improvement of living conditions, and 
declared that in his shop go per cent. of the men own their 
own homes. It may be complained that these are scattered 
instances, but under the provisions of Federal and Pro- 
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vincial Housing legislation, over $10,000,000 has been 
appropriated for municipalities in Ontario. Practically 
$7,000,000 has already been advanced. Another $1,000,000 
will be needed to complete the work under construction, 
and it is estimated that these expenditures will meet the 
cost of 2,200 houses and land. The Provincial Bureau of 
Municipal Affairs is the authority for the statement that 
practically all these houses are for working men and women. 
In other words Canadian workers have invested approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in dwellings under this special housing 
legislation. Outside of these investments many working 
men have bought their own homes direct from private 
builders. There could be no more significant testimony 
to the general prosperity and economic stability of the 
Province, and other Provinces are equally well situated. 
The Prairie Provinces this season produced the second 
largest crop in their history, surpassed only by the premier 
crop of 1915. ‘The total value of the field crops of Canada 
for the past year is estimated at $1,636,664,000, as against 
revised figures for 1919 of $1,452,437,000. We have about 
100,000,000 bushels more wheat than in 1919, 148,000,000 
bushels more of oats—the largest yield on record, though 
the money value of the oat crop is $10,000,000 less than in 
1919. Hay and clover, while less in quantity, have yielded 
more, the price for hay being the highest in our history. 
The total value of the mineral production of the Dominion 
for 1920 is estimated at probably $200,000,000, which is 
well above the figures for 1919, and compares favourably 
with our great year in 1918, when the total was over 
$211,000,000. And if there is little activity in our nickel, 
copper and silver mines, a pronounced revival in gold 
mining is anticipated in both Ontario and British Columbia. 
In the latter province a company backed by British capital 
is now examining iron, coal and lumber resources, and the 
erection of large iron and steel works on the lower mainland 
is proposed, In the Maritime Provinces there is regret 
over the failure to carry out the ambitious plans of the 
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proposed $500,000,000 British Empire Steel Corporation, 
but it is felt that at least this new corporation will operate 
on an extensive scale and ensure extensive development of 
the coal and iron ore resources of the Maritime seaboard. 

The development of the pulp resources ot the Dominion 
during the past year was unprecedented, and further 
expansion is assured. The establishment of an immense 
pulp industry is now proposed in the Fort George district, 
British Columbia, and large new areas are to be exploited 
in New Ontario. The president of the Laurentide 
Company says that all the newsprint mills are contracted 
up to full capacity. The Fort Norman oil discoveries by 
the Imperial Oil Company are fraught with great signifi- 
cance for the country. ‘The past year has been remarkable 
for an awakened interest in the value of the natural resources, 
and Provincial Governments are active as never before in 
determining industrial possibilities and encouraging indus- 
trial investment. 

During the last nine months 100,000 immigrants have 
entered the country. Many of these had capital and at 
once became customers of Canadian manufacturers and 
farmers. It is stated that 10,000 British tenant farmers 
may come to Ontario in the spring. The Western Coloni- 
sation Association is meeting with great success in its 
movement to encourage settlement in the Prairie Provinces, 
and has already raised over $1,500,000 for the purpose. 
In the Western Provinces alone the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board reports that returned men have taken up a total of 
3,100,000 acres of land; of these, 2,000,000 acres are free 
lands granted to veterans, 8,000 of whom have availed 
themselves of soldiers’ grants under the Act. Nearly 
14,000 loans, amounting altogether to $56,000,000, have 
been made by the Board to settlers in the three Prairie 
Provinces. In all Canada there were 20,000 loans effected, 
totalling $80,000,000. 


Canada. January, 1921. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue QueENsLAND AND VICTORIAN ELECTIONS 


HERE have been general elections in the States of 
Queensland and Victoria. In neither case did the 
result entail a change of Ministry. 

In Queensland the Labour Government, headed by Mr. 
Theodore, was, by the elections of October, returned to 
power, but with a greatly reduced majority. The failure of 
Mr. Theodore’s financial mission to London was the main 
subject of discussion during the campaign. ‘The Labour 
orators belaboured the wicked London capitalists who did 
not jump at the opportunity of lending money to a Govern- 
ment whose supporters make a virtue of “ expropriation.” 
Their opponents cried, * Well, what can you expect ?” 
Mr. Theodore has to face the new Parliament with a 
majority of only four, whereas in the previous Parliament 
he had a majority of twenty. An analysis of the voting 
shows that the position of the Labour Government is even 
less solid than its diminished majority makes it appear to be. 
A total of 158,317 electors voted for Labour candidates, 
whilst 172,917 electors distributed their votes among 
candidates of the Country Party, Nationalists, Northern 
Party, Soldiers’ Party, and a few other groups. Curran 
once said of the fleas in an Irish hotel that if they had been 
unanimous they could have pulled him out of bed. Mr. 
Theodore also has cause to be grateful for the dispersal of 
the energies of his opponents. 
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But there is another feature of the Queensland elections 
which needs to be considered. The electoral rolls were 
badly in need of revision, and a redistribution of seats was 
necessary to enable the true mind of the country to be 
recorded. Many constituencies represented by Nationalists 
were much larger than others represented by Labour 
members. In one case a Nationalist constituency— 
Bulmbra—contained as many votes as four Labour con- 
stituencies. In nine Labour constituencies the total 
number of votes was less than the minimum required by 
the Queensland Act. Mr. Theodore chose to fight the 
elections while these anomalies, entirely favourable to him- 
self and wholly opposed to democratic principle, remained 
unrectified. There is no doubt whatever that had the rolls 
been revised and the electorates rearranged on an equitable 
basis the Labour Government would have been defeated. 
Mr. Theodore has saved himself, but only by the narrowest 
margin. His public utterances since the elections show a 
chastened moderation in contrast with his violence during 
the campaign. He is a man of ability, and will be disposed 
to learn lessons from the elections. 

The Victorian elections resulted in the return of the 
Lawson Government with 31 direct supporters (Nation- 
alists), against 20 Labour members. But there were also 
13 successful Farmers’ Union candidates. An alliance 
between this party and Labour is by no means likely, and 
Mr. Lawson, immediately after the elections, made it still 
more improbable by reconstructing his Cabinet. Mr. 
Lawson himself is a skilful and energetic politician of 
excellent business capabilities. He is not a showy platform 
speaker, but is an astute Parliamentary leader and a man of 
generous sympathies towards movements aiming at general 
culture. But three of his Ministers lost their seats at the 
elections, and there are members of his own party who 
would like to displace him. Mr. Lawson filled up vacancies 
in his Cabinet by giving portfolios to Country Party 
members, and his inclusion of Sir Alexander Peacock gave 
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strength to the Ministry—for Sir Alexander is an old hand 
of no inferior skill in the manipulation of political forces. 

Victoria remains the only State in the Commonwealth in 
which the Labour Party has never been able to govern. 
Only once did it get a foot in the stirrup, and then (in 
1913) only as the result of a political “ fluke,” and for no 
longer than thirteen days. 


II. Tue InpustriaL SITUATION 


HE industrial developments of the past few months 

will be prominent in the economic history of the 
Commonwealth. Legislation of the greatest importance 
is embodied in the recent Industrial Peace Act and the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1920, 
amending the principal Act. A few weeks ago Mr. Justice 
Higgins announced his intention of resigning the presidency 
of the Arbitration Court in consequence of this legislation. 
Shortly afterwards came his notable and far-reaching award 
of the 44-hours week to the timber workers’ industry. 
Only last week the report of the Royal Commission on 
the basic wage was received, and the tremendous stir 
created by its estimation of the minimum living wage for 
a family of five persons at an average of {5 16s. per week 
has not yet died down. Another event of first-rate import- 
ance is the judgment of the High Court that “ State 
instrumentalities ” come within the jurisdiction of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court for the purposes of the 
Act. The repercussions of these developments in the 
industrial world are almost too numerous to mention. 
Together they have vastly aggravated the uncertainty of 
Australia’s economic future. ‘They mark, not so much the 
beginning of a new era as the painful culmination of a 
definite phase of industrial policy in the Commonwealth. 
Their accumulated results will probably compel some 
drastic revision of that policy. Unfortunately, however, 
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the outlook can in no case be regarded as hopeful. The 
nemesis of the Australian type of governmental and judicial 
regulation of industrial conditions is upon us, though the 
immediate cause of our troubles is the opportunism of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. W. M. Hughes. 

At the last Commonwealth General Election the Govern- 
ment failed to secure by referendum the extension of 
industrial and commercial powers which it sought.* 
The Industrial Peace Act and the amendments to the 
Arbitration Acts are partly an endeavour to overcome the 
difficulties created by the lack of these powers, but are also 
largely due to the defects in arbitration machinery exposed 
by some years of experience. Broadly speaking, the new 
Act may be described as a combination of the principles 
of the Whitley Councils and of Australian arbitration 
courts. It provides for the establishment of a Common- 
wealth Council, consisting of not less than six persons 
elected by the employers and six by the workers, with a 
chairman nominated by the Governor-General. This body 
is charged with the consideration of any matters that may 
affect industrial peace, with reporting upon any industrial 
matter brought to its notice by the Governor-General or 
one of its members, appointing committees, summoning 
witnesses, and holding conferences on any relevant question. 
District councils may be established on similar lines, to 
cover any State or region of the Commonwealth. More 
important, perhaps, is the provision for the establishment 
of “ special tribunals,” of a similar constitution, but with 
power to deal with any industrial dispute which may be 
referred to them by the parties, and with all the authority 
and powers in relation thereto now at the command of 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
More significant still, these new bodies can vary or set 
aside any decision or award made by the Arbitration Court 
itself. Into this new system are dovetailed the amend- 


* See Rounp Taste, No. 39, June, 1920. 
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ments to the Arbitration Act. Chief of these is the power 
given to the Court to set aside or vary any award, should it 
be satisfied “that abnormal circumstances have arisen 
which affect the fundamental justice of an award.” ‘This 
measure seeks to overcome the difficulty created by a 
judgment of the High Court that the Arbitration Court 
did not possess that power. Several important industrial 
disputes during the last twelve months have been attributed, 
on the side of trade union leaders, to this declared impotence 
of the Arbitration Court. Provision is also made for the 
appointment of a deputy or deputies to the president of 
the Court, for the purpose of overtaking the congestion of 
business which has hitherto been a fruitful cause of indus- 
trial unrest. Another clause gives further protection to 
workers against dismissal, by including the expression of 
dissatisfaction with conditions of work amongst the pro- 
hibited reasons for discharge. 

While these measures were being debated in the Federal 
Parliament, Mr. Justice Higgins announced his approaching 
resignation as president of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court. In a statement from the Bench, he declared that 
the Court has been of great public service, by saving the 
community from the violent crises that had occurred 
elsewhere since the war. But the Prime Minister had 
repeatedly undermined the influence and usefulness of 
the Court by establishing temporary tribunals to deal with 
critical situations in industry. ‘Thus, under the pressure of 
strike or threat of strike, the workers had been able to 
wring concessions by playing off one jurisdiction against 
another. He instanced “the disastrous experiments of 
the seamen, the marine engineers, the marine stewards 
and the merchant service guild cases,” and said that they 
were sure to be repeated under the new methods now given 
the sanction of law. The president added that the Prime 
Minister had consistently ignored the advice given by 
himself and his colleagues, though based upon many years’ 
experience of the work of the Court. Mr. Hughes’s 
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rejoinder did not elevate a controversy in which neither 
party gained in dignity. There is no doubt, however, that 
public opinion, though often divided concerning the 
awards of the Court, sympathises with Mr. Justice Higgins 
in the stand he has taken. The open flouting by Mr. 
Hughes of this and other public authorities has not 
strengthened those in charge of the most difficult of all 
tasks in these trying days. In all fairness, however, it 
should be added that the Industrial Peace Act was welcomed 
by all parties in the Federal Parliament, and it can be 
regarded as a sincere attempt to improve the machinery of 
industrial conciliation. Unfortunately, it is almost certain 
to be declared unconstitutional ; and the coal-miners’ and 
similar awards made through the special tribunals are 
certainly invalid. A serious practical defect of the new 
system is that the establishment of such tribunals all over 
the Commonwealth makes the co-ordination of awards 
and industrial conditions in general far more difficult 
than was the case with a centralised Court of Arbitration. 
While there is virtue in the encouragement of more local 
forms of co-operation, experience shows that nothing more 
surely keeps alive industrial unrest than the constant 
agitation for the equation of awards encouraged by numerous 
separate and restricted decisions. Were this the place for 
a review of the history of industrial arbitration in Australia, 
the work of the retiring president, Mr. Justice Higgins, 
would loom large as that of a man of remarkable ability, 
integrity and humanity, who gave the full powers of a 
liberal mind to the elaboration, through a badly-drafted 
Act, of an industrial policy whose objective at least was 
of the highest. 

The first Special Tribunal appointed under the Act was 
due to a dispute in the coalmining industry. A tribunal 
had already been established on a consentual basis prior to 
the passing of the Act. The miners at first refused to 
arbitrate, but finally both sides agreed to accept the award 
of an arbitrator in the person of Mr. Hibble, the Newcastle 
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coroner. The chief item in his decision was the award of 
a minimum wage of 16s. 6d. per day for surfacemen, and 
26s. for coal-cutters. Then immediately ensued a crisis 
entirely typical of Australian conditions. In the award 
were included “ the miners ” of brown coal in the State- 
owned deposits of Victoria. The Victorian Government 
had intimated in the first instance that it did not regard 
itself as coming within the jurisdiction of the Special 
Tribunal, and it refused to be bound by the award, on the 
grounds that, the brown coal being in an open cut, such 
work was really quarrying or common labouring, and also 
that the Commonwealth had no right to control the condi- 
tions of State enterprises. The differentiation between the 
two classes of mining is hardly relevant, but the real case 
for Victoria is admittedly a strong one. All miners 
employed by the Victorian Government thereupon struck 
work, and the Australasian Coal and Shale Employees’ 
Federation declared that they would prevent the State of 
Victoria from securing supplies of coal, for which it is 
almost entirely dependent upon New South Wales. After 
a fortnight of industrial tension, during which Mr. Hughes 
failed to shake the resolution of the State Government, all 
parties agreed to a test case being heard in the courts, the 
decision to be binding. The Victorian Government, 
however, “ reserves all its rights in and in relation to any 
proceedings which may be instituted with respect to the 
award.” 

The intimate relation between Australian regulation of 
industrial conditions and the Federal Constitution has been 
further illustrated by a recent sensational judgment of the 
High Court, referred to above. The inclusion of “ State 
instrumentalities ” within the jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration reversed the 
judgment given several years ago, when it was laid down 
that all State employees were excluded from the jurisdiction 
of that Court. One immediate effect has been the forma- 
tion of Federal organisations of the trade unions engaged in 
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various State enterprises, notably the railways. The 
Australian Railways Union bids fair to be one of the most 
powerful Labour organisations in the Commonwealth, 
rivalling even the Australian Workers’ Union. In an 
article on the “ One Big Union ” * the view was expressed 
that, though such a revolutionary and ambitious scheme 
had no hope of success in Australia, the movement towards 
closer co-operation between unions was bound to proceed. 
An attempt is now being made to form an Australian 
“Triple Alliance ” of railway workers, waterside workers, 
and miners. This is partly the outcome of the virtual 
failure of the O.B.U. movement, and partly a counter-blast 
to the Australian Workers’ Union. To the casual observer 
the official Labour movement throughout the Common- 
wealth presents the appearance of a rigid mosaic, whereas 
in reality it is a complex of viscous currents which are 
unlikely to achieve homogeneity for a long time to come. 
A description of the highly interesting series of changes, 
intrigues and rivalries now proceeding within the political 
and industrial life of the Australian Labour Movement 
must be reserved for the present. 

During the last few years several applications for a 44- 
hours week had been made by different trade unions to 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. The president 
had, however, refused them all, chiefly because he considered 
it to be the proper function of Parliament to lay down a 
policy upon so vital a matter, and also on the ground that 
he should not prescribe such hours for one industry unless 
he could take the responsibility for a similar award to all 
industries of the same type. This latter view he expressed 
in May, 1920, in the case of the application of the timber- 
workers. The judge also intimated that he would be glad 
to hear evidence from both sides covering the whole field. 
The result was a protracted and extensive inquiry, in which 
numerous experts were called by employers and workets. 


* See Rounp Taste, No. 35, June, 1919. 
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The latter accepted the challenge to show that a reduction 
from 48 to 44 hours per week would not be followed by 
any diminution of output. From the evidence presented 
they cannot be held to have sustained this part of their 
case. Although Mr. Justice Higgins stated repeatedly 
that he would consider the risk of any large reduction in 
output as a serious matter for the country, his award has 
clearly been made in neglect of this eventuality. He was 
most impressed by the world-wide character of the move- 
ment for shorter hours, and the claim of the workers that 
they received nothing like their share of the ever-increasing 
social product due to mechanical progress. In short, the 
award is based on broadly humanitarian and social principles 
whose ethics cannot be gainsaid. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Australia has reached the industrial parting of 
the ways, a crisis finally emphasised by the report of the 
Basic Wage Commission. 

This Commission was appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government, in fulfilment of a promise made at the General 
Elections, to inquire into and report upon the following 
matters :-— 


1. The actual cost of living at the present time, according to 
reasonable standards of comfort, including all matters comprised 
in the ordinary expenditure of a household for a man with a wife 
and three children under fourteen years of age, and the several 
it-ms and accounts which make up that cost. 


2. The actual corresponding cost of living during each of the last 
five years. 


3. How the basic wage may be automatically adjusted to the rise 
and fall from time to time of the purchasing power of the sovereign. 


The Commission was composed of equal numbers of 
employers and workers, in accordance with the too common 
practice in Australia of choosing “interests” instead of 
experts for such investigations. The chairman was Mr. 
A. B. Piddington, K.C., chairman ot the Inter-State 
Commission. The inquiry extended to all the capital 
cities and some of the provincial towns. The bulk of the 
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evidence was called and prepared by Labour’s counsel. 
The whole investigation turned upon two points, the actual 
cost of necessary commodities, and the regimen to be 
adopted as a basic standard of living. Naturally the 
unions endeavoured to make the standard as high as possible, 
and many of the family and individual budgets tendered 
reached the height of absurdity. Even the reasoned claim 
presented by their counsel in the final stages involved a 
basic wage of between {11 and {12 per week. The ultimate 
finding of the Commission, published on November 21, is 
as follows :— 

Melbourne, {5 16s. 6d.; Sydney, £5 17s.; Brisbane, 
£5 6s. 2d. ; Newcastle, {5 15s. 6d. ; Adelaide, £5 16s. 1d. ; 
Perth, £5 13s. 11d. ; Hobart, £5 16s. 11d. 

The average wage for the Commonwealth during the 
past twelve months is approximately £4 4s. The extra 
amount per annum required, if the basic wage should be 
adopted, would be, according to the Commonwealth 
Statistician, £101,000,000, or {93,000,000 according to the 
chairman of the Commission. Discussing the effect upon 


industry, the latter stated, in a memorandum referred to 
below :— 


If it could be supposed that the whole of the additional £93,000,000 
labour cost could be passed on to the community the increase in 
prices would altogether outstrip the purchasing power of employees 
having a basic wage of £5 16s. Of the {298,000,000 worth of 
commodities produced in 1918 {113,000,000 worth, or about 38 
per cent., was exported. Whether the increased cost of 62 per cent. 
could be added to the prices asked for the 38 per cent. of our products 
would depend upon world prices, that is, upon outside competition 
with all countries in the markets of the world. 


The amount involved was so huge that the report created 
a sensation amongst all classes. Even Labour leaders 
privately expressed the opinion that such a burden upon 
industry was insupportable, though in Parliament and the 
Press they clamoured for the unqualified adoption of the 
basic wage. In anticipation of the need for showing clearly 
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the impossibility of this course, Mr. Hughes requested the 
chairman to supply him with a memorandum setting forth 
the incidence of the new wage, its effect upon prices, 
industry and the export trade, and upon the Common- 
wealth’s obligations to its own servants. Regarding the 
latter point, the Government’s anxiety was justified, for 
the existing agitation in the public service was instantly 
raised to fever heat. Mr. Piddington’s memorandum con- 
tained a suggestion, previously advocated in Australia, 
and recently embodied in a Bill introduced into the New 
South Wales Parliament, that the “ basic family ” should 
be rejected as the foundation of the living wage calculation, 
and that each individual worker should be paid a certain 
minimum wage, and that the employer should pay into a 
pool under Government control so much per employee 
for distribution to parents of dependent children. In 
actual figures, Mr. Piddington’s scheme involves the pay- 
ment of {£4 a week to each male worker, and 12s. a week to 
parents for each dependent child below the age of fourteen. 
The employers would pay into the pool tos. gd. for each 
employee. This would reduce the extra burden from 
£93,000,000 to {28,000,000 per annum, and yet ensure a 
wage that would meet the increased cost of living. This 
idea is something of a response to the growing opinion in 
Australia that the single man receives far more than his 
due, and that the basic family wage is unjust and wrong in 
economic principle. Several judges in arbitration courts 
have animadverted very severely upon this aspect of 
minimum wage awards. 

In introducing this memorandum in Parliament the 
Prime Minister naturally declined to commit the Govern- 
ment to any such scheme without further consideration, 
declaring at the same time that the adoption of the basic 
wage was quite impracticable. The Federal session closed 
without any action being taken, except that an understand- 
ing was reached in favour of some general advance in the 
minimum wage for public servants. The Government 
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announced later its decision to fix the basic wage for public 
servants at £4 a week, with $s. per child under fourteen, 
for married workers receiving salaries less than £500. 
This plan has been received with disfavour by the public 
services, though Mr. Justice Starke, deputy-president of the 
Arbitration Court, had insisted on the differentiation 
between married and single workers. 

Whether the new scheme will prove either acceptable or 
workable cannot be said with any approach to certainty. 
It is regarded by most people as a desperate suggestion 
called for by Mr. Hughes in the dilemma in which he finds 
himself. The basic wage determination is again the 
nemesis of artificial regulation of economic conditions by 
authorities external to the industries concerned. It was 
bound to reach the point of breakdown, because it neglected 
more and more the relation between what is socially just 
and what is economically possible. The figure fixed is by 
no means exorbitant, having regard to the family unit 
of five fixed by the terms of reference. The report is 
nevertheless academic in character. The continual shorten- 
ing of hours and raising of wages can only proceed with 
economic safety so long as one or_more_of the factors of 
production can be improved to meet the new charges upon 
industry—assuming that efficiency and output do not 
increase after a certain minimum standard of physical 
requirements of workers is passed. We seem to have 
reached that point in Australia some time ago. That being 
sO, every new cost is registered more or less automatically 
in higher prices. There are exceptions, but broadly this 
is true. When we add to that tendency the influence of 
the present financial and industrial condition of this 
country and others, the seriousness of the effects of our 
artificial system becomes alarmingly clear. A widespread 
relaxation of efforts seems to be an inevitable outcome of 
such a policy. Only a great advance in the efficiency of our 
industrial organisation can meet or justify these continual 
increases in the cost of production. 
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Another unfortunate aspect of the situation is the 
probability of greater industrial unrest than ever in conse- 
quence of the determination of the unions to enforce the 
payment of the basic wage. One possibly beneficial effect 
of the Commission’s work is that a large proportion of 
workers are at last convinced that there is a natural end to 
the levering up of wages without a thought of the economics 
of production. This is cold comfort, however, to those 
who foresee a period of even greater industrial strain than 
before at a time when conditions are already critical, and 
when the results brought about by a long period of govern- 
mental interference are weighing their maximum upon the 
recuperative powers of the nation. 


III. Tue Ausrratian Recorp 1n Papua 


N a previous number of Tue Rounp T aBie* a summary 

was given of the results of an inquiry by the Inter-State 
Commission into the position and prospects of British and 
Australian trade in the South Pacific. In their report the 
Commissioners expressed warm approval of the Australian 
Administrator in Papua, and we remarked that their verdict 
was contrary to many forebodings uttered when the 
Territory was taken over and to criticisms passed during 
the period of control by the Commonwealth. The prophets 
predicted that the natives would suffer ill-treatment at the 
hands of an Australian administration. The critics have 
declared that the natives have been unduly favoured at the 
expense of the white residents and of the shareholders 
whom they represent. It was thought at one time that 
criticism was inspired to a great extent by impatience with 
the inevitably slow growth of tropical products ana would 
be diminished, if not silenced, when the plantations taken 
up in the early days of the administration had come to full 
bearing. 


* Tue Rounp Taste No. 33, December 1918. 
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That expectation has been disappointed. During the 
past year a vigorous campaign has been directed against the 
Lieutenant-Governor with the object of having him 
removed from his position. Public meetings have been 
held at Moresby and Samarai, the two principal centres of 
the Territory, of which cabled reports have appeared in the 
Australian Press, and representations have been made to 
the responsible Minister. The meetings were neither 
unanimous nor representative. It is clear that in the 
Territory itself there are a large number of people in addi- 
tion to the missionaries of all denominations who entirely 
approve of the Governor’s policy. The response to the 
agitation in Australia in the Press and in the Common- 
wealth Parliament should have been highly satisfactory to 
Judge Murray, for it has revealed a wide appreciation of the 
conditions under which he has worked and the objects 
which he has pursued for the last fourteen years. 

But incessant complaints, however ill deserved or ill 
founded, must hinder the progress of the Territory and 
injure the reputation of its administrators. The Common- 
wealth Government have therefore formulated proposals 
for the introduction of an elective element into the Legis- 
lative Council of the Territory, and Judge Murray has issued 
a review of the fourteen years of administration which 
began when the Papuan Act was brought into force and the 
Commonwealth assumed effective control. 

Before commenting on this review it may be convenient 
to trace briefly the history of the relations of Australia with 
the Territory prior to the initiation of the present system 
of government. The chief points which attracted the 
attention of Australia to New Guinea were its proximity 
to the Queensland coast commanding the entrance to 
Torres Straits, and the possibility of its being used as a 
resort by lawless characters. At one time labour had been 
brought from New Guinea to the Queensland sugar planta- 
tions, but it had failed absolutely, and there was no idea of 
permitting further shipments when Sir Thomas Mcllwraith 
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made his abortive attempt at annexation. The opposition 
which this plan encountered from the Imperial Government 
was expressed in many different ways, and inspired by 
different motives. It was the policy of the Foreign Office 
to cultivate the friendship of Germany and to have a friend 
in opposition to the advance of Russia in the East, and at 
that time Prince Bismarck’s critics in Germany were 
blaming him for his lack of sympathy with their newly 
developed colonial ambitions. The Colonial Office shrank 
from an undertaking the limits of which it could not foresee. 
Lord Derby warned the Colonial Governments against 
incurring the danger of a war similar to the Maori war, and 
suggested that they might find themselves opposed by over 
a million natives. The influence of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Selborne in the British Government was opposed to 
trusting the Colonies with any control of the native races, 
and fears similar to theirs were held by Ministers like Sir 
Charles Dilke, who favoured giving the Colonies what they 
asked for*. ‘The establishment of the Protectorate with 
limited powers and over a limited portion of the Territory 
was a compromise which was soon found to be unsatis- 
factory. 

Annexation was the fruit of an agreement concluded at 
the Colonial Conference of 1887 between the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Henry Holland, and the late Sir Samuel 
Griffith, who, besides being Premier of Queensland, was 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Australasian 
Federal Council, formed previously for the purpose of 
considering the external interests and defence of ethe 
Colonies. It was agreed that the Protectorate would be 
annexed if the Colonies would assume the cost of adminis- 
tration, entrusting the Queensland Government with the 
task of carrying it out. The cost of administration was 
fixed at {15,000 per annum for ten years and the authority 
of the Administrator was made subject to a number of 

* See Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Granville and Tuckwell’s Life of Sir 
Charles Dilke. 
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conditions devised to protect the natives in the possession 
of their lands, to forbid them from being removed from 
their home districts, and to prevent the importation of 
arms, ammunition and alcohol. 

The policy which has since been followed by the 
Australian Administration under Judge Murray was 
initiated by Sir William McGregor, the first Administrator 
appointed by the Government of Queensland. It was 
inspired by the belief that since we had gone to New Guinea 
for our own advantage our first duty was to the native 
inhabitants. Sir William’s ten years of office formed a 
period of exploration and pacification rather than of agri- 
cultural development. He undertook many difficult expedi- 
tions, which are described in his own papers and despatches. 
He sought to improve the condition of the natives by 
prescribing rules for the cleansing of their villages, by 
encouraging them to plant cocoanuts, by enrolling a force of 
native constables, and by co-operating with the mission- 
aries. His obstacles were those which have been en- 
countered by all subsequent administrators and explorers, 
the extreme difficulty of traversing the mountainous 
country, the great number and diversity of the native 
languages, and the primitive civilisation of the inhabitants, 
whose manner of life was that of the Stone Age and who had 
not reached a stage of organisation in which any one tribe 
could negotiate as a whole or be represented by a chief. 

It is not possible here to describe in detail the relations 
between Sir William McGregor, the Government of Queens- 
land, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies. But Sir 
William’s impression of the support given him by the 
Governments of Queensland and of the associated Colonies 
of New South Wales and Victoria may be set out in his own 
words :— 


It is hardly necessary that it should be stated here that the con- 
tributing Colonies have faithfully carried out their engagements 
entered into with the Imperial Government for the ten years’ 
administration. ‘They have done more, for when appeals have been 
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made by the Administration for some additional assistance or 
contribution the appeal has not been made in vain. The Govern- 
ments concerned knew that time was necessary to obtain a footing in 
the country, to acquire knowledge of its features and of its inhabi- 
tants, and they did not force the local Administration to proceed 
with fatal speed. They have, with the assistance of the Imperial 
Government, which has contributed at least an equal quota, estab- 
lished and they maintain a Government in British New Guinea 
which is so just and considerate towards its natives that if there 
exists elsewhere a Government that is more just and more con- 
siderate I for one should like to give some study to its working. 


Although the policy adopted by the Commonwealth 
when it assumed jurisdiction over the Territory was that 
of Sir William McGregor, the task attempted was far more 
difficult and more ambitious. It was two-fold: in the 
first place, to protect the native in his contact with 
Europeans, and, without destroying the structure of his 
social life, to bring him forward to a higher state of civilisa- 
tion ; and in the second place, to make the Territory self- 
supporting and to enable it to make an adequate contribu- 
tion to the economic needs of the world. ‘The present 
Administrator started with very little help from his pre- 
decessors. ‘The work of Sir William McGregor had been 
almost completely obliterated in the very unsatisfactory 
period between his retirement in 1898 and the appointment 
of Judge Murray. At the same time, too sanguine hopes 
had been aroused as to the productivity of the soil and 
the amount of labour available by a Royal Commission 
appointed by the Australian Government to report on the 
agricultural possibilities of the Territory. It followed that 
although there was a great demand for land and a consider- 
able amount of capital invested, the early years of the 
Administration were watched by many disappointed share- 
holders in Australia, and in Papua by many managers and 
officials, whose natural tendency was to place the blame for 
their own failure to produce satisfactory returns on the 
shoulders of the Government. 

In the review already referred to Judge Murray analyses 
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some of the conditions under which the work of himself 
and his subordinates was begun and has been carried on. 
The Papuan Act and Ordinances do not permit of the 
introduction as labourers of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Asia, Africa or any island of the South Pacific with the 
exception of overseers or foremen whom the owner or 
manager of a plantation may desire to introduce for some 
special purpose. Apart from its bearing on the White 
Australia policy, the provision was absolutely necessary in 
the interests ot the Papuan natives, who must have perished 
before an invasion of coolie labourers. But it at once 
differentiates the conditions of Papua from those which 
have brought about the rapid development of the Federated 
Malay States. It means that at present there can be no 
intermediate race between the white man and the native to 
carry on, at less than the white man’s pay, work of which 
the white man is not capable. The gap may one day be 
filled by the educated Papuan, but not until he has become 
capable of far more continuous effort than at present. 
Again, Papua is not a country in which white residents will 
ever work except as overseers or foremen, and it had no 
ancient organisation such as the Dutch found in Java. If 
labour was to be found, then, it must be found in Papua, 
and, since no Australian Parliament would tolerate forced 
labour, it must be attracted by the promise of good pay or 
comfortable quarters or by some other inducement. Every 
regulation and inspection designed to protect the labourer 
from ill-treatment or bad conditions or deception by a 
recruiting agent can, therefore, be justified as intended for 
the good of the planter as well as of the native. For some 
years 1t seemed that whatever inducements were offered 
labourers would not come forward 1n sufficient numbers to 
carry on the plantations. But sympathetic administration 
was accompanied by a policy of exploration and pacification 
by means of connected outposts, and in his report for the 
year 1914-15 the Administrator was able to announce that 
the supply was equal to the demand, and “ that the natives 
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are getting more familiar with the white man’s ways and 
more dependent on the white man’s goods, and that the 
labourer, in the great majority of cases, can rely upon 
receiving fair treatment.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the supply of 
native labour is now entirely satisfactory either to the 
planters or to the Administrator. It is admittedly uncer- 
tain, and can be kept up to the demand only by keeping 
development down to a fairly slow pace. But the Govern- 
ment urge that this pace will not be accelerated by putting 
additional pressure on natives to work or by relaxing 
provisions introduced for their benefit. Their policy has 
been vindicated by the export figures of the last two years, 
which, in spite of a prolonged shipping strike, show great 
increases in both the quality and the value of agricultural 
products—z.g., copra, £53,264 to £124,035; rubber, 
£33,010 to (41,542; total, £176,247 to £270,481. 

But these increases are not entirely attributable to 
plantations conducted by Europeans. The Administrators 
have done their utmost to encourage natives to cultivate 
their own plantations, following the West Africa example, 
and to educate them for that purpose. By this means they 
have followed out a policy which may ultimately lead to the 
substitution of free for indentured labour, but they have 
not diminished the sense of antagonism which in every 
tropical possession under British rule has been shown by 
the white residents towards officials. Another grievance is 
found in the public works policy of the Government. It is 
true that the amount of improvements is very small com- 
pared with those carried out by the Germans in their 
coastal towns, and there are very few roads. But the 
reasons for the contrast are plain. The Australian subsidy 
has been much smaller than the German and has been spent 
largely in exploring and pacifying the interior, which the 
Germans have neglected, and the German plantations are 
many years older than the Papuan. During the last two 
years a native tax has been in force, but it is earmarked for 
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native education and the improvement of native villages, 
and therefore does not increase the revenue of the 
Territory. 

Under the proposed new constitution the Legislative 
Council will include a minority of elected residents and a 
majority of members nominated by the Administration. 
Strong representations have been made in favour of the 
appointment of a certain number of independent dis- 
interested persons to protect native interests. It is not 
denied that they might safely be left in the hands of the 
Government, but it is thought that the Government repre- 
sentatives should be entirely impartial and that the present 
friction will be perpetuated if they, as spokesmen of the 
natives, are placed on one side and the planters on the other. 
The Commonwealth Ministry at present refuses to acknow- 
ledge the force of these arguments, but it is hoped that 
before the new Bill is introduced they will admit the 
strength of the public opinion behind them. 

Early in the year a commission of three was appointed to 
consider whether the administration of the Territories held 
under mandate shall be amalgamated with that of Papua. 
By a majority (Judge Murray dissenting) the Commission 
advised against amalgamation, and their advice has been 
adopted in a Bill for the creation of a provisional Adminis- 
tration which has been passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament. ‘The Minister in charge of the Bill, however, 
admitted that the new arrangement could not be permanent, 
and it is hoped that the two territories will ultimately be 
amalgamated. The Mandate itself does not constitute a 
serious difficulty. Australia has power to apply its own 
law and to administer the possession as an integral part of 
its own territory. The report to be supplied to the 
Mandates Commission need not differ substantially from 
the report which the Administrator must furnish to his 
own Government. The most serious obstacle, in the 
opinion of the Ministers, is the lack of adequate means of 
communication. It is a real difficulty, but it must be over- 
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come if the resources of either New Guinea or Papua are to 
be developed. At present the first task of the Government 
is to substitute for the German system that laid down by 
Article 22 of the Covenant, but that again is an argument 
for a temporary administration and not for permanent 
separation. Ultimately the problems and the conditions 
of the two territories are identical. The natives are of the 
same races and speak the same varied languages. ‘The 
products are the same, the same discoveries of oil and 
minerals are hoped for or both sides of the imaginary 
frontier. Both are in desperate need of improved shipping 
facilities. Finally, the tradition of government established 
in Papua is entirely in accordance with the principles 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations and is 
the foundation of the claim of the Australian people to be 
entrusted with the government of a race in a backward 
state of civilisation. 

The future policy of the Islands is by no means clear 
from the debates in the Commonwealth Parliament on the 
recent New Guinea Act, and from the statements of 
Ministers it may be taken as certain that public opinion 
will sanction no change in principle in the policy which has 
been applied in Papua towards the natives. Even the 
strongest demand for the application of the ‘ White 
Australia ” policy in the mandated territories is attributable 
to a fear, not of Oriental competition of penetration, but to 
the danger of contact between coolie labour and the native 
races. The administration of what was German New 
Guinea is to be much more closely under the control of the 
Commonwealth Ministers than the administration of 
Papua, but both must depend mainly for their success on 
the personality of Government officials. ‘There is no need 
to fear that any official will adopt intentionally a harsh 
attitude towards natives, will dispossess them of their land, 
will attempt to introduce forced labour, will fail to sym- 
pathise with the need for promoting native education. But 
there is every reason to fear lest a future Administrator will 
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forget the aim of Sir William McGregor and Judge Murray 
to treat the native as an individual and to consider his well- 
being as one of the principal objects to be aimed at by the 
Administration for his own sake, and not merely that he 
might become a better and more efficient labourer. The 
temptation to treat him merely as an economic asset has 
been felt under the military rule of New Guinea, and is 
certain to become more strongly marked when Papua is 
equipped with its own elective Council. 

In Sir William McGregor and Judge Murray the Terri- 
tory has had at its head two men of unusual qualifications, 
who have added the sympathy, the knowledge, and the 
breadth of view of scholars to the courage and perseverance 
ot pioneers. Both have been singularly patient, and Judge 
Murray has been almost too willing to be silent under 
criticism and misrepresentation. But it must be remem- 
bered that Australia is not provided with a school of civil 
servants (such as the Dutch Government provides for its 
colonists) from whom either Judge Murray or his very 
efficient and self-sacrificing lieutenants can be replaced. 


For the first fourteen years the officials of the territory have 
been inspired by the example of a high ideal and have 
followed it with admirable success. It will be a disaster to 
Australia if this tradition cannot be maintained, but 
unquestionably it will be difficult to do so, and the problem 
will not be solved satisfactorily by relying on officers whose 
sole experience has been gained in military forces. 


Australia. December, 1920. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Secession: Ayre or No? 


VENTS have moved steadily forward during the three 

months which have elapsed since the issue of General 
Smuts’s appeal on September 29 for the support of “all 
right-minded South Africans, irrespective of party or 
race,”’* in fighting the secession policy of the Nationalists, 
and now, for the second time within a period of twelve 
months, the Union finds itself in the throes of a general 
election. The House of Assembly was dissolved by 
Proclamation on December 31, 1920, and polling day has 
been fixed for February 8, 1921, so that the result of the 
fresh appeal to the country will be known before the 
appearance of the March Rounp Tastz. But this article 
may serve a useful purpose in recording the developments 
which have taken place during the past three months and 
giving some indication of the conditions under which the 
struggle, so fateful not only for South Africa but also for 
the Empire at large, is being waged. 

The position is happily no longer as confused and com- 
plicated as it was in the 1920 election. ‘The electors in 
February, 1921, will be called upon to make their choice 
between three parties only instead of between four, as in 
March, 1920, and will face a much clearer issue. During 
the last three months the Unionist Party has disappeared, 
and the great majority of its members have been absorbed 
in the ranks of General Smuts’s Party, the South African 


* Rounp Taste, No. 41, December, 1920, p. 200. 
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Party, which is now confronted with only two antagonists— 
the Nationalists and the Labour Party. General Smuts is 
asking the country “ to administer a crushing defeat to the 
Secessionist Party,” and is appealing to all moderate men, 
whatever their previous party attachments, to give him 
their support in this election against those who, in seeking 
to separate South Africa from the Empire, are, whether 
they intend it or not, inevitably working to destroy the 
national unity of South Africa itself, and to split the country 
once more on the lines of the old racial cleavage between 
British and Dutch. In spite of persistent efforts which are 
being made by Nationalists and Labour alike to confuse and 
becloud the clear issue which has thus been presented 
for decision, the present indications are that the Prime 
Minister will succeed in maintaining the secession issue 
as the dominant issue during the campaign, and that the 
February elections will be regarded by the great majority 
of the electorate as something in the nature of a referendum 
in which they are asked to say Aye or No on this vital 
question. This will certainly be the case in constituencies 
where there is a straight fight between South African Party 
and Nationalist candidates, but where Labour candidates 
are standing the position will be less clear. 

The South African Party gave its answer to the Prime 
Minister’s appeal in a Party Congress which was held at 
Bloemfontein on October 27. General Smuts, in his 
speech at that Congress, said that the failure of the 
Hereeniging (reunion) Congress between the South African 
and Nationalist Parties in September marked an important 
turning point in history. ‘The responsibility for the failure 
lay with the Nationalist Party, which had at last abandoned 
ambiguous phrases and made secession from the British 
Empire the chief plank in their platform. The Nationalist 
motto was “ South Africa a republic” ; the South African 
Party motto was “ South Africa a nation.” The secession 
propaganda was fatal to national unity, and must necessarily 
convert the Nationalist Party into a purely racial party. 
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The tendency of that Party was to create a new and more 
dangerous “ uitlander” question in South Africa. He 
reminded his hearers that the South African Party had 
always stood for national unity, and for reconciliation and 
co-operation between the two races, and quoted General 
Botha’s speech at the opening Congress of the Party in 
1911, when he stated as the main object of the Party “ the 
co-operation of the European races in order along that path 
to form a South African nation.” ‘The time had now come 
to unite all the moderate elements in the country against 
the two extremist movements—the political revolution and 
severance of the British connection demanded by the 
Nationalist Party, and the social and economic revolution, 
aiming at the abolition of private property and the creation 
of a deadening socialism, which was the avowed policy of 
Labour.” He referred to the effect of these movements 
in creating unrest among the large native population of the 
Union. “The secession movement causes an excitement 
among our natives, who hitherto have regarded the British 
connection as a protection for themselves. They are 
nervous as to what is to happen to them in a Nationalist 


Republic.” At the conclusion of his speech he contrasted 
the narrower reunion, which would have been confined to 
two parties on more or less racial lines, which had failed, 
with the larger reunion, which was to include all the sound 
elements of the population, to which he now looked 
forward, and moved the following resolution :— 


This Congress, being convinced of the necessity of a strong party 
which shall promote the national unity of the European races and 
the economic development of South Africa on peaceful lines, accepts 
the expansion of the South African Party on the basis of its funda- 
mental principles and on the four points * contained in the proposal 
submitted on behalf of the South African Party at the Hereeniging 
Congress, and authorises the Head Committee to take the necessary 
steps for such expansion and the reorganisation of the party. This 
Congress makes an appeal to all who agree with the above-mentioned 
principles and points to join such expanded party. 


* Rounp Taste, No. 41, December, 1920, p. 198. 
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The speeches made by General Smuts’s supporters, 
especially by members of the rank and file, showed full 
appreciation of the point that the Nationalist policy of 
secession would inevitably revive in a more acute form the 
old division between British and Dutch, and would there- 
fore be fatal to national unity, and General Smuts’s pro- 
posals as to the expansion of the South African Party were 
accepted as the consistent and logical development of 
General Botha’s policy of reconciliation and co-operation. 
The resolution was finally carried unanimously. 

While the atmosphere of the Congress was thus full of 
promise for the success of General Smuts’s appeal, the 
actual resolution adopted caused some disappointment 
outside the ranks of the South African Party itself. It was 
obvious that a resolution which accepted the expansion of 
the South African Party on the basis of its fundamental 
principles was not entirely consistent with the original 
appeal in which all right-minded South Africans had been 
invited to join “a new party,” which was to be “ a central 
political party.” It could be well understood that the idea 
of dissolution of the South African Party in order that its 
members might be absorbed in such a new Party might 
have a very unsettling effect on the minds of the country 
members of that Party, but it was feared that an invitation 
simply to join the South African Party might prove dis- 
tasteful to many of those—and especially to Unionists— 
who had welcomed the appeal for the formation of a new 
Party in which it was hoped that both the South African 
and Unionist Parties would be merged. 

The Congress of the Unionist Party had been fixed to 
take place in Bloemfontein on November 3, and in the few 
days that intervened there was considerable speculation as 
to the course which would be taken at that Congress. Any 
fear that the Unionist Party would be deterred from 
responding to General Smuts’s invitation by the alteration 
in form which that invitation had now undergone was, how- 
ever, at once removed by the tone of Sir Thomas Smartt’s 
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opening speech on November 3, and by the terms of the 
resolution which he submitted for adoption in accordance 
with the unanimous decision of the Central Executive of 
the Party. Sir Thomas Smartt urged his followers to 
recognise the gravity of the emergency, and once more, as 
during the period of the war, to sink all party considerations 
for the purpose of savirg the Union of South Africa from 
the imminent danger with which it was faced as the result 
of the secession agitation. The resolution was in the 
following terms :— 


That this Congress of the Unionist Party, recognising that the 
disruptive influences in South Africa have become a growing menace 
to the maintenance of the Constitution and to the peace, progress 
and development of the country, welcomes the appeal of the Prime 
Minister to all right-minded South Africans, irrespective of race or 
party, to unite in order to combat these influences ; further, having 
regard to the resolution passed at the Congress of the South African 
Party, and recognising the necessity of a strong party which shall 
maintain the fundamental principles of the Act of Union and pro- 
mote the national unity, the welfare of all sections of the people, and 
the economic development of South Africa on peaceful lines, autho- 
rises the leader, with the Party Executive, after full consideration 


of the situation, to take such steps as may be best calculated to secure 
this end. 


This resolution was supported by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
in a speech in which he emphasised that the action which 
the Unionist Party was now invited to take was entirely 
consistent with their past traditions and with the policy 
and record of the Party since its inception under Dr. 
Jameson in 1910, when every effort had been made to get 
“a fresh start ” on non-racial lines and to secure that the 
first Government of the Union should be a “ Best Man 
Government.” He pointed out that it had now been made 
clear that the failure of that proposal, which was supported 
by General Botha, was directly due to the opposition of 
General Hertzog and those who, with him, were now 
leading the secessionist movement. Mr. Patrick Duncan, 
in supporting the resolution, laid emphasis on the fact that 
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the principles of the South African Party with regard to 
such questions as immigration and taxation, as embodied 
in their programme, were principles which the Unionists 
could whole-heartedly accept, though they might have 
reason to criticise failures in the practical application of 
those principles in the past. One or two speeches were 
made against the resolution by Natal delegates, who con- 
tended that it involved surrender by the British population 
in the towns to a Party which drew its strength mainly from 
the back veld Dutch, but when it came to voting the 
Congress was unanimous. Sir Thomas Smartt and the 
Executive of the Party, after conferring with the Prime 
Minister, issued a statement three weeks later to the effect 
that the Executive had unanimously decided to unite with 
the South African Party in support of the Prime Minister’s 
appeal, and that the necessary changes in organisation 
would at once be made in order to carry out this decision. 

It will be remembered that at their Congress of 
November, 1919, the Unionist Party had declared their 
readiness for amalgamation with the South African Party, 
but had refused to consent to absorption. The effect of 
the action of the 1920 Congress was acceptance of absorp- 
tion, but it was absorption of the Party practically as a 
whole, with the prospect, therefore, that in the councils of 
the expanded South African Party Unionist views would 
carry their full weight. The change of attitude on the part 
of the 1920 Congress, divided by an interval of only twelve 
months from its predecessor, was due to the growing 
realisation of the gravity of the danger with which South 
Africa was threatened as the result of the secession agita- 
tion, and to recognition, as the result of experiences of the 
1920 election and the subsequent parliamentary session, of 
the impossibility of effectively countering this agitation 
except by the strength of a united party. A strong desire 
was expressed, both at the Congress and in the Press, that 
thename of the expanded Party should beso altered as toindi- 
cate the change which had taken place, and it was suggested 
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that it should henceforth be known as the “ United South 
African Party,” but, owing to the fears expressed as to the 
effect which any change of the Party name might have on 
General Smuts’s supporters in the country districts, even 
this suggestion was finally abandoned. 

Within a few days after the Unionist decision had been 
made public it was officially announced that H.R.H. the 
Governor-General had been advised by General Smuts to 
dissolve the House of Assembly, and that the dissolution 
would take place on December 31. On December 3 General 
Smuts addressed a great meeting of his supporters at 
Pretoria, in which he justified his action in advising a 
dissolution. He pointed to the difficulties in which the 
Government had been placed owing to the indecisive result 
of the elections of March, 1920, and reminded his audience 
of the unsuccessful effort which he had made at the 
beginning of the session to secure the formation of a 
“‘ composite ” government which would represent all the 
four Parties into which the House of Assembly was divided. 
That effort having failed, the Government had thought it 
its duty to carry on in spite of the fact that its Party was in 
a minority, and had, as he claimed, successfully carried 
through a great programme of useful legislation. ‘“‘ But it 
was the very exceptional circumstances which justified 
them in going on at all. And they were bound, under our 
democratic institutions, to consult the people again at the 
earliest opportunity. That opportunity would come as 
soon as a new political situation should arise. And that 
event has now happened. The political situation had 
changed materially. ‘The grouping of parties since the last 
election has greatly altered; in fact, a new political 
situation has arisen which makes it right and proper that 
the people should be consulted afresh.” 

In this speech, and in a speech delivered a fortnight later 
at Johannesburg, General Smuts put clearly before the 
electors the main issue on which the election was to be 
fought—namely, the policy of secession, which had become 
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“the first and cardinal principle of the Nationalist pro- 
gramme,” and appealed to the country for a decisive 
verdict which would be “ so overwhelming that the ghosts 
stalking through the land and frightening people may be 
laid to rest for ever.” In an impressive passage in his 
Pretoria speech he told the country what secession really 
meant :— 

“For secession means not only secession from the 
British Empire ; it means also secession of Dutch-speaking 
from English-speaking South Africans, who made together 
a solemn covenant at the Union. 

“It means secession of one province of the Union from 
another and the break-up of the Union, which is the noblest 
legacy of our great statesmen, the consecration of all the 
sacrifices of the past. 

“It means the secession of the natives, whose devotion 
to the British connection is historical. 

“It means the complete isolation of Dutch-speaking 
Africa, and in that isolation its stranglement and decay. 

“It means the blasting of all the great hopes which have 
sustained our people in the past. It means that a civilised 
South Africa becomes a dream, and that the white people 
of this Continent has decided to commit suicide.” 

A separate section of this article sets out the constructive 
policy as regards South Africa’s future position in the 
Empire, which General Smuts in this speech put forward 
as the true alternative to secession. While laying principal 
emphasis on the secession issue, General Smuts also out- 
lined the domestic policy of industrial development and 
social betterment which he looked forward to carrying out, 
and warned the country of the disastrous economic results 
which would follow from a Nationalist victory. He laid 
stress again—as in his first appeal for national unity in the 
special reunion of September, 1919—on the unique oppor- 
tunity which was at present offered South Africa for a 
great forward industrial movement. 

General Hertzog and his Nationalist followers seem to 
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have been somewhat disconcerted by the remarkable 
unanimity and enthusiasm shown at the Bloemfontein 
Congresses of the South African and Unionist Parties, by 
the promptitude with which effect was given to the resolu- 
tions passed at those Congresses, and by General Smuts’s 
subsequent decision in favour of an immediate fresh appeal 
to the electors on the secession issue. ‘The first tangible 
evidence of the effect which these events had produced on 
their minds was the publication on December 10 of a 
manifesto by General Hertzog in which he made a belated 
effort to withdraw the secession issue from the electors at 
the coming elections and to substitute the issue of the 
economic policy of the Government. He suggested in this 
manifesto that the old policy of the Navigation laws which 
subordinated the economic interests of the Colonies to 
those of the Mother Country, and which resulted in the 
secession of the American Colonies, was now being revived 
in a new form in Great Britain, and that General Smuts 
and his Government were supporting or acquiescing in this 
new policy. He professed to have discovered a conspiracy, 
in which the Government were involved, to prevent South 
Africa from disposing of its products except to England, to 
prevent any non-British ships sharing in South Africa’s 
trade, and finally to create a Banking Trust which would 
control the money market of the whole Empire, and hand 
South Africa over bound to British shipping companies, 
English manufacturers and London bankers. For evidence 
of the Government’s complicity in this conspiracy he 
referred to the part taken by General Smuts and Mr. 
Burton in supporting a motion passed at the Imperial 
Conference in 1918 in favour of arrangements being made 
between the Governments of the Empire which would 
secure to the Empire and the belligerent allies command of 
certain raw materials for post-war reconstruction purposes. 
The object of this curious electioneering effort seems to 
have been to convince the electors that all the economic 
ills of the day—high cost of living,¥lack of employment, 
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difficulty in disposing oversea of wool and other agricultural 
products, and curtailment of credit—are due in some 
mysterious way to the “imperialistic policy” of the 
Government, and thus to combine against the Government 
in one solid phalanx all who are dissatisfied with present 
economic conditions. General Smuts has had little difficulty 
in showing up the transparent absurdity of these accusations. 

As regards the secession issue, General Hertzog’s 
announcement that “this is not the issue in the next 
election so far as the Nationalist Party are concerned,” 
and that “that party will not appeal at these elections 
for authority for a republic,” does not seem to have had 
the restraining and reassuring effect on the electors which 
was apparently intended. At country meetings the seces- 
sion issue is that which bulks largest, and on which ques- 
tioners tend to concentrate their attention. General 
Hertzog’s humbler followers seem determined to make it 
the issue as between themselves and the South African 
Party, however much their leader would like to avoid it. 
Even the pledge given in a later Nationalist manifesto that 
if the Nationalist Party are returned to power, a referendum 
will be held on the secession issue before active steps in the 
direction of secession are taken, has left things very much as 
they were. It is obvious that a Nationalist victory would 
be hailed as a victory for secession, and that a Nationalist 
Government, once in office, might so conduct affairs as to 
produce a crisis in which no referendum pledge would 
afford any safeguard to the loyalist population. 

General Smuts has welcomed General Hertzog’s at- 
tempted withdrawal of the secession issue as “ the first 
instalment of victory,” but has truly said that, save as an 
indication of Nationalist weakness and “ funk,” it does not 
alter the situation, and “ the battle must goon.” By com- 
mon consent the main issue as between South African 
Party and Nationalist candidates, on February 8th, will 
be secession. 

The Labour Party has shown surprise and resentment 
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at the decision to make a fresh appeal to the electorate on 
the constitutional issue. In March, 1920, public dis- 
satisfaction in the principal towns of the Union with the 
tailure of the Government during the three preceding 
years to take any effective measures to check profiteering 
and reduce the cost of living found vent in a great increase 
of the Labour vote, which raised the number of that Party 
in the Assembly from 5 to 21. The wave of feeling which 
brought Labour this great access of strength seems now to 
have spent its force. During the last session the Govern- 
ment succeeded in putting through three important 
measures which are intended to have the effect of bringing 
down the cost of living—a Rents Bill, a Profiteering Bill, 
and a Bill checking speculation in foodstuffs. ‘These 
measures have been generally recognised as representing a 
determined and genuine effort to deal with a difficult 
situation; there has been some fall in prices, and the 
working of the Rents Act, while removing some grievances, 
has tended to show that the outcry on the rent question 
was exaggerated. 

The Labour Party has in the meanwhile lost prestige by 
its vacillating attitude in the House of Assembly when 
questions of confidence were raised; while usually sup- 
porting the Government against the Nationalists, on one 
occasion last session it joined with the Nationalists in a 
resolute attempt to turn the Government out, while in 
two other critical divisions its members walked out of the 
House in a body without recording their votes. A fresh 
election just now therefore takes Labour at some dis- 
advantage, and it is generally expected that it will lose 
some of the seats gained ten months ago. Indignant at 
finding its position thus threatened, Labour has declared 
that another election is quite unnecessary, that there was 
an ample majority in the last Parliament, including all the 
members of the Labour Party itself, pledged to uphold 
the constitution, and that this new appeal to the country 
is a mere device to get rid of a Labour Party whose present 
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strength in the Assembly is inconvenient to big financial 
interests. 

This was the gist of a manifesto issued by Colonel 
Creswell shortly after the dissolution was announced. To 
this General Smuts replied by pointing to the Labour 
Party’s record in the last Parliament :—“ It combined with 
the Nationalists more than once last session in order to 
defeat the Government. It is certain to try to do so 
again next session. If the result is the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, not Colonel Creswell, but General Hertzog, will 
form the new Government. And once a Nationalist 
Government is in power the situation may soon cease to 
be a Parliamentary one, and consequences may follow 
quite beyond the control of the Labour Party.” 

In his speech at Johannesburg General Smuts described 
in more detail the sort of ministry that General Hertzog 
might have been expected to form if his own Government 
had been turned out last session, and challenged the 
Labour Party to define its future attitude : 


If the Government had been defeated General Hertzog, as leader 
of the Opposition, would have become Prime Minister, and would 
have been placed there by the votes of the Labour Party. General 
Kemp would have become Minister of Defence, and would have 
been placed in complete control of our arms and forces with the 
assistance of Colonel Creswell. Mr. Beyers would have similarly 
become Minister of Justice to draft the great Act of Separation from 
the British Empire. And so on through the whole list of them. 
It is nonsense to talk of a constitutional majority unless the Labour 
Party pledges itself to vote with the Government on all questions 
of confidence. I have asked Colonel Creswell whether he is prepared 
to give that undertaking to his loyalist followers. Thousands of 
them are awaiting his answer. 


To this Colonel Creswell has replied that “ His party 
would give no such pledge. A thousand times No! They 
were not going to Parliament unless they did so as an 
absolutely independent party, pledged to the interests of 
the electors, and they would not let the constitutional 
issue be an excuse of the Government’s neglect of the 
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interests of the people of the country. General Smuts’s 
request amounted to a demand for the surrender of repre- 
sentative institutions.” 

The position therefore is that while the Labour Party 
is pledged as a party to maintain the constitution, it will 
hold itself free to use its votes in Parliament to throw out 
a Smuts Government on any economic issue, even though 
a Hertzog Government is the only alternative, and the 
loyalist members of the Labour Party have to decide 
whether, in view of General Smuts’s grave warning as to the 
consequences which may ensue once a Hertzog Govern- 
ment is in power, they are prepared, in the present situation 
of the country, to take the risk of such action by their 
representatives. 

Labour’s attack on the expanded South African Party is 
that it represents the big financial interests, which will use 
their power to favour the exploiter and the profiteer and 
will be indifferent to the real needs of the people. It 
ridicules the action of the Unionists in throwing themselves 
into the arms of a conservative party, in which the land- 
owning interest predominates, and proclaims that by so 
doing the Unionists have abandoned all those progressive 
items in their programme, such as the taxation of land on 
its unimproved value, which have hitherto distinguished 
their policy from that of the South African Party. 

In the country districts the cry raised by the Nationalists 
is just the reverse of this. There it is the South African 
Party which is said to have sacrificed its principles by 
allowing itself to be swamped by Unionist members who 
will henceforth dominate its policy, both on imperial and 
domestic questions. General Smuts is represented as 
having surrendered to the dictatorship of Sir Thomas 
Smartt: and the South African Party is portrayed as an 
imperialist jingo party, which will subordinate South 
African to British interests, flood the country with British 
immigrants, and deprive the Dutchman of his farm by a 
ruthless policy of land taxation. The Nationalists profess 
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to expect substantial gains in the country districts. They 
do not confidently claim an absolute majority over all 
parties, but their leaders are said to estimate that their 
strength in the new House will be increased from 44 to 61. 
The total membership of the House is 134, so that no party 
can be regarded as having an adequate working majority if 
it has less than 70 seats. Labour is not likely to lose more 
than half of its present strength (21 members), so that if 
the Nationalist estimate were to prove correct Labour 
would almost certainly hold the balance of power. 

There is no doubt that, in spite of the strength of General 
Smuts’s appeal on the broad issue which he has so clearly 
presented to the electors, the difficulties of the expanded 
South Atrican Party are very real, and will not soon dis- 
appear even if General Smuts is successful in obtaining a 
majority over all comers at this election. ‘The two elements 
of which the Party is composed are as yet imperfectly 
assimilated, and while General Smuts has to look in the 
main to the urban electorate to provide him with the extra 
seats needed to constitute such a majority, the arguments 
on taxation and other domestic questions addressed to 
urban electors by ex-members of the Unionist Party may 
have a disturbing effect on his landowning supporters in 
the country districts, and even on the imperial question 
itself there is, side by side with agreement in offering 
determined opposition to secessicn, a difference of tradition 
and outlook between the former Unionists and their new 
comrades, of which the Nationalists will not fail to make 
the most. It may be suggested that under such conditions 
it would have been wiser to secure a working alliance 
between the two elements of which the Party is composed 
instead of bringing about the fusion of the two parties. 
The answer is that a coalition in which the two parties had 
each retained its separate identity was open to the grave 
objection that it would have involved the risk sooner or 
later of racial friction. ‘The only way to get rid of this risk 
once for all was to merge the two parties into one. 
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In spite of these difficulties there is a fair prospect of the 
South African Party’s success in this election as the result 
of the strong appeal which General Smuts and his followers . 
are able to make to the electors to preserve national unity 
as the first condition of stability and progress, and for this 
purpose to deal a crushing blow to the secession movement. 
The tendency on the part of the Nationalist leaders to run 
away from their own secession policy seems to show that 
that policy, now that it has assumed a more definite and 
less ambiguous form, has excited considerable alarm among 
the more sober-minded of their own followers, who realise 
that, whatever its political and sentimental advantages, its 
active pursuit is bound to involve constant disturbance and 
unrest, which will be disastrous as far as the material 
interests of the country are concerned. But, even if 
General Smuts is destined to suffer a temporary set-back 
in this election, the bulk of his supporters share his own 
deep conviction that he has set out on the right road, and 
that his ideal of national unity and his conception of South 
Africa as best able to realise its highest destiny as a member 


of the British Commonwealth of Nations will ultimately 
prevail. 


II. Sours Arrica’s Stratus 
The Two Competing Creeds 
ENERAL SMUTS’S speech at Pretoriaon December 3 


included the following considered statement of his 
views on the question of Imperial relations and South 
Africa’s future as “a free, equal and independent State in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations ” :— 


I proceed now to state our views on the Imperial connection, and 
on Imperial and external relations generally. What is our attitude 
towards the future position of the Union? Do we meet secession 
with a mere barren negative ? Or have we a positive ideal to put in 
the place of the separatist republic of the Nationalist programme ? 
To these questions our party has definite and clear answers. 
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When the Nationalists speak of “ independence,” and of secession 
from the Empire as necessary to secure that independence, they are 
dominated by pre-war conceptions, and fail to take account of the 
fundamental change which the war and the peace have effected in 
the constitution of the British Empire. If by independence the 
Nationalists mean (as they allege) an independence which is friendly 
to, and in friendly association with, the British Empire, and not an 
independence hostile to the Empire, then I say in all sincerity and 
conviction that such an independence we can have in fullest measure 
without secession from the Empire. That is the great change in 
the status of the Dominions to which I have often referred in my 
speeches. 

The British Empire undoubtedly began as an Empire of the old 
type, the United Kingdom being invested with sovereign power over 
the subordinate parts (colonies, protectorates and such like) spread 
over all the Continents. But the movement of that Empire was 
ever in the direction of more freedom to its subordinate parts, and 
from time to time free self-government was conferred on one colony 
after the other. 

The movement went still further with the constitutions of the 
great Dominions which even before the war enjoyed full legislative. 
and executive sovereignty, but only in respect of their own internal 
affairs. ‘Their Parliaments had full power to pass laws, their Govern- 
ments had full power to administer their affairs, but only within 
their territorial boundaries. Beyond their borders they had no 
power or authority ; on questions of foreign relations with other 
countries, on questions of peace and war, they had no voice, and the 
United Kingdom spoke and acted for them. In other words, they 
had no international status. That was the Empire which still 
existed on August 4th, 1914. When Peace was signed on June 28, 
1919, it had fundamentally changed ; it had, in fact (as I have before 
said), ceased to exist. As a result of the war and the prodigious 
war efforts of the Dominions, and the determination of their states- 
men no longer to occupy subordinate positions, the Dominions 
took part in the Peace Conference on an equal footing with the 
other Powers and States, and their representatives signed the 
Peace Treaty on behalf of their Dominions along with the represen- 
tatives of the other Powers and States. 

In other words, the international status of the Dominions inside 
the British Empire was recognised by all their co-signatory States. 
And in future the Dominions have in principle authority and power, 
not only in respect of their domestic questions, but also of their 
international or foreign relations, and the questions of peace or war 
which may affect them. If a war is to affect them they will have to 


declare it. If a peace is to be made in respect of them, they will 
have to sign it. 
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While all subordination in their status has disappeared, and their 
independence has been achieved, yet many of the old forms of 
subordination still remain, as there has not yet been time to work 
out the results achieved at_Paris to their practical detailed con- 
clusions. In a few years, however, this should be possible. 

“ The principle of equality of national status between the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions will have to be worked o=t to its 
fullest conclusion. The last vestige of anything in the nature of 
subordinate status in that relationship will have to disappear.” 

These are not my boastful words ; I quote the considered language 
of the present Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. That is 
the road, the bloodless, constitutional road to independence which 
the South African Party proposes to take. We abjure secession, 
with its dangers and futilities. We desire to remain in the British 
Empire, but not in a dependent or subordinate status. As a free, 
equal independent State in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
which is taking the place of the old Empire ; as a free, equal sovereign 
member of the League of Nations, we wish to realise in peace and 
amity with the Empire and the world the destiny which Providence 
has in store for us. 

We are as keen as the most ardent Nationalist to realise the future 
political greatness and independent status of the Union. The only 
difference between us is that we are travelling along a broad, well- 
marked, constitutional road which will assuredly bring us to our 
goal, while the Nationalists are bound to fail with their secession 
policy, just as they failed with their independence deputation to the 
British Government last year. 

Surely this continual girding and gibing at the British Empire and 
the League of Nations is dangerous arrogance. This Nationalist 
policy of truculent isolation leads nowhere except to disappointment 
and trouble. 

The South African Party is out for sovereign status for South 
Africa. So far from surrendering any of its rights to the League of 
Nations or to any Council of the Empire, it is for the fullest develop- 
ment and assertion of those rights. 

But it recognises gratefully that we are members of the British 
Commonwealth, and of the great body of civilisation represented by 
the League of Nations. It recognises also that the old order of 
State isolation and the rule of the strongest, which followed from it, 
is passing away. It sees a new world order arising, under which 
States will agree to peaceful co-operation and mutual protection, as 
do citizens in a State, and so make wars unnecessary and illegal. 

It finds in both the new British Commonwealth and the League 
of Nations the beginnings of this new order of peace and justice, 
consultation and co-operation. And it wishes South Africa to be 
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associated with her sister nations of the Commonwealth and of the 
League in endeavouring to make a success of this grand experiment, 
on which so much depends for the peace and welfare of the human 
race. 

In all this there is no risk that the interests of South Africa will be 
sacrificed for external interests. For neither the constitution of the 
League nor of the Empire demands any action from us which we do 
not ourselves freely choose to take, either through our Parliament or 
our Government. No majority vote can bind us. 

The international system now arising both in the League and the 
British Empire is not one of compulsion, but of free discussion, 
conference and consultation among the nations, and no nation is 
bound to take any action without its own free consent given in accor- 
dance with its own constitution. That is the written constitution 
of the League of Nations, and that is and will remain the practice 
of the unwritten British constitution. 

As regards our Imperial relations especially, the South African 
Party favours the development of the periodic conference system 
between the various Governments of our Commonwealth with a 
view of removing possible causes of friction and misunderstanding, 
furthering the interests of the Commonwealth and its component 
States, and discussing workable ideas of common policies. We are 
opposed to closer union, either in the shape of Imperial Federation 
with legislative power, or an Imperial Council with executive power, 
in derogation of the status of the Dominions. But, while leaving 


the legislative and executive rights of the Dominions intact, we 
favour the round table or conference system for discussion and con- 
sultation between the Governments in regard to the common 
interests and policies of our Commonwealth. This is our Empire 
policy, and it is utter nonsense to call this Imperialism. 


This statement of General Smuts’s views was countered 
some days later by another Nationalist manifesto in which 
the Nationalist theory of independence was set forth with 
much elaboration in a form suggestive of theological 
disputation. The following extracts* will show the nature 
of this document. The most important points that 
emerge from it are :—The admission that the Union has 
now in theory gained a position of complete equality with 
the United Kingdom; the contention that this involves 
the right on the part of the Union by constitutional means 


* Rand Daily Mail, Dec. 15, 1920, 
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to separate itself from the United Kingdom ; the declara- 
tion of intention to submit this single question of secession 
to the voters by means of a referendum ; and the objection 
expressed to South Africa’s taking part in any Imperial 
Conference for the purpose of discussing the relations 
between the different parts of the Empire, on the ground 
that any such conference may have the effect of retarding 
the attainment by the Union of full sovereign independence. 


(1) Every nation has, through providence of the Almighty, an 
inborn and inalienable right to develop itself and through the 
necessary measure of civilisation obtain its sovereign independence, 
and thus become of age. 

(z) The only and the highest freedom for a nation which is of 
age is its own freedom—that is to say, the right to fix its own 
form of government and, if need be, to modify or alter it. 

(3) A nation therefore does not really become of age unless it 
enjoys sovereign independence separated from any other nation. 

(4) The United Kingdom, having become wise as the result of the 
American War of Independence and acting on principle No. 1, has 
acknowledged for more than 80 years already the right of a British 
colony with self-government (and therefore so much more of the 
Dominions) to separate in a peaceful and constitutional way from 
the United Kingdom. In the words of the British Minister, Mr. 
Bonar Law, the British connection does not depend on England, 
but on the will and wish of the Dominion itself. 


(7) The will and desire of the Dominion of South Africa must be 
expressed freely and without hindrance in a recognised constitutional 
political manner—+.e., by the enfranchised citizens of the Union. 
Common sense and statesmanship indicate that the question of 
separation (secession) must not be hurried or forced, but that, when 
the proper time arrives, this question shall be specially referred to 
the people—this question alone, without the addition of any other 
question—in order that the voters may express themselves on the 
matter and give their decision at the polls specially and only on this 
matter. Ifa decided majority of the voters expresses itself in favour 
of separation, then it can be said with equity that the Dominion 
desires it. 

(8) The right of secession is an ever-existing and lasting right 
until separation has finally been achieved. 


(10) Our Union is now, in theory at least, absolutely and in 
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every way on the same footing as the United Kingdom ; in prac- 
tice and reality this equality has by far not yet been achieved. 
But in any case it is clear that the unwritten British Constitution, 
according to which the British Parliament acts }(and the British 
Parliament passed our written Constitution ofjthe-Union_as an 
ordinary British Act), grants us this. 


(13) The British people can undoubtedly alter its Constitution 
as it wishes, and has also done so in the past. A constitutional 
monarch is one who carries out the wishes of his people. 

(14) If we therefore have equality with England, then, without 
taking into consideration the already long-existent rights of secession, 
the King must, as a constitutional King, carry out the wishes of the 
people of the Union, even if that desize is that the people of the 
Union no longer wish to have a King. 

(15) Therefore, as we are on an equal footing with the United King- 
dom, it follows that we are fit to obtain and enjoy sovereign inde- 
pendence. It is absurd to state in one and the same breath that we 
enjoy equality with England, but that we are unfit and unqualified 
for sovereign independence. 

(16) The objection that the Union of 1910 was a holy alliance be- 
tween the Boer and the Briton does not hold. It simply meant the 
unification of four already existing British Colonies, and the motive 
was plainly economical difficulties. It would be just as absurd to state 
that the Federation of Canada and Australia was a holy alliance 
between sections of the population. No one denies the right of 
freedom of Canada or Australia of separation. Why, then, should 
only South Africa be placed in this disadvantageous position ? 

(17) Pending the realisation of our national ideal—namely, 
sovereign independence for South Africa, separated from the United 
Kingdom or/and the British Empire—we must take steps to gain 
equality with England in every practical manner and in reality. 

(18) There are only two ways. As the famous Joseph Chamber- 
lain said, the Dominions and United Kingdom must either separate 
from each other altogether, or otherwise be brought closer and be 
bound together. There is no midway. The position cannot be a 
stationary one. 

(19) Respecting the huge, flattering and subtle efforts which are 
being made to draw us closer together, the danger of this must be 
clear to the population of the Union. The “see the war through” 
policy taught us a bitter lesson. No Dutch Afrikander says “ We 
choose Chamberlain’s alternative of total secession.” 

(20) Therefore we must be careful not to do anything by means of 
negotiations with England, or in connection with Imperial or any 
other conferences, or in whatever other manner which in any way 
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will bind or retard our free sovereign national desire in the Union. 
The sovereignty of the wishes of our people must remain unattacked 
and inviolate. 

(21) In principle we have absolute equality with England (United 
Kingdom). That is fixed, and no Imperial Conference or Constitu- 
tion is necessary to confirm or to explain or to promote it. Nothing 
further is necessary, but our practical action here in the Union is to 
make that equality real. ‘Therefore there is, as far as we are con- 
cerned, no necessity for the Imperial Conference of 1921 (Constituent 
Assembly to determine Imperial Relations). 


South Africa, December, 1920. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Pourricar 


CONOMIC rather than political matters have formed 

the chief theme of parliamentary discussion in the 
session just ended, and public interest in both domestic 
and external politics is at a very low ebb. In the new 
Parliament farmers and farming interests predominate ; 
Mr. Massey has a large majority over all possible opposition, 
and the events of the session have emphasised his great 
personal ascendancy. While the Reform Party is solid and 
silent, the Liberal Party seems to be definitely breaking up. 
It suffered a severe blow in the death of its leader, the 
Hon. W. D. S. MacDonald, on September 1, and the newly 
elected leader, the Hon. T. M. Wilford, has not been able 
to retain the support of all members of the already weak 
party. Mr. MacDonald, without the dominating person- 
ality of Seddon, or the financial reputation of Sir Joseph 
Ward, was a trusted safe leader, and personally a most 
popular member of the House. It is significant that the 
by-election resulted in the return of a Reform candidate 
by a large majority. 

It was not long before the Labour Party questioned 
Mr. Wilford’s right to the privileges and title of Leader 
of the Opposition ; but Mr. Speaker ruled that Mr. Wilford 
had the allegiance of the largest party in Opposition. 
How long he can retain that position is doubtful, for the 
Liberals have given no indication of any constructive policy, 
and Labour is very virile, while there has been some con- 
certed action by a composite group consisting of two or 
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three Reformers, half-a-dozen Liberals and the three or 
four independent Labour members. 

With a feeble Opposition and a docile following, Mr. 
Massey has been able to command the House at all times, 
and has had no difficulty in getting his measures through. 
The only effective opposition and criticism has come from 
the small group of Labour members, who have been unsuc- 
cessful, however, in attracting support except, on occasion, 
from the independent Liberals. At different times the 
Labour Party has emphasised its protests by stone-walling, 
even in the last days of the session, when all members were 
anxious to get home, and most had important business at 
the races in Christchurch. An Act authorising the repeal 
ot certain War Regulations while others remain in force 
was fought by the Labour members as class legislation 
directed against trade union activity; the Masters and 
Apprentices Bill, which provides for the immigration of boys 
and their apprenticeship to farmers, was challenged as an 
extension of “indentured labour ” ; and the opposition to 
imported labour for Samoa was continued. In addition, 
the Government, and especially the Prime Minister, was 
constantly heckled on economic subjects—the various 
strikes and the butter subsidy in particular—and an amend- 
ment of the Arbitration Act designed to allow the registra- 
tion of “ guilds” or loyal unions aroused much bitter, 
though vain, opposition in the last week of the session. 

Space does not permit an examination of the details of 
the Government’s domestic programme, which has, how- 
ever, proved to be very modest. 

The Immigration Act, 1908, was passed substantially as 
introduced and as indicated in a previous article, and 
regulations are now being passed for the purpose of giving 
effect to its provisions. 





External Affairs 


Il. Externat AFFarrs 


F interest in domestic politics is at a low ebb, interest 

in Imperial and foreign affairs is almost non-existent. 
Parliament devoted hardly any of its time to matters out- 
side those of domestic importance, and the indifference of 
Parliament is a true reflection of public indifference. The 
controversy over the introduction of indentured labour into 
Samoa has died down, and though the Labour Party raised 
another protest in Parliament, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment went through with little trouble. There has been, 
however, a good deai of resentment expressed in the Press 
of the country against the cabled account of an article 
written by a Mr. Sandes, one of the correspondents who 
accompanied the Prince of Wales, and who, in the course of 
a few hours at Samoa learned of the ill-success of New 
Zealand’s administration. His information was obviously 
derived from the white planters, who were apparently 
incensed at the prohibition of alcoholic liquors being 
extended to them as well as to the natives. 

One noticeable reflection of the lack of public interest 
in Imperial and foreign affairs is the tone of the leading 
articles in our newspapers which deal with these problems. 
There is always an expository attitude, an attempt to 
explain to our people the views of some eminent writer or 
statesman at Home or in a foreign country and to educate 
us up to that point of view. The leading article is seldom 
an attempt to gather up the public opinion of New 
Zealand, to express what we feel and desire. For instance, 
the Press of October 15, reviewing the prospective re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, is almost academic in 
tone as it discusses the various viewpoints, and states the 
need for a discussion of the subject and a clear expression 
of opinion ; at the same time it laments the impossibility of 
Parliament finding time to discuss such matters. 
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The New Zealand public is apathetic and preoccupied 
with domestic worries, and apparently is willing to leave all 
other matters in the hands of the Executive. Mr. Massey, 
moreover, is extremely doubtful as to the possibility of his 
attending the next Imperial Conference, owing to the 
urgency of domestic problems. It seems probable that the 
Dominion will be represented either by Sir James Allen, 
who has been absent from New Zealand for some time, or by 
Sir William Herries and Sir Francis Bell. There has been 
no discussion, in Parliament or outside, of the questions 
to be raised at the Conference, nor does there seem any 
recognition of the urgency of the problems that face the 
Empire. The same indifference is manifested towards both 
military and naval defence. Details of the contemplated 
programme of naval defence are not yet available. The new 
Governor-General, Lord Jellicoe, has had a warm reception 
in the Dominion, and the various branches of the Navy 
League are becoming very active; but one views with 
considerable doubt the dual ré/e that Lord Jellicoe is called 
upon to play as representative of the King and expert 


adviser to the Government. The Labour Party here will 
not be slow to add to the difficulty of his position, and a 
change of government at Home might make the situation 
very awkward. 


III. Derence 


N the last few hours of the session the report of the 

Defence Committee of the House of Representatives 
embodying the new Defence Policy and scheme of Military 
Training was laid on the table. It was not explained by the 
Defence Minister nor discussed by the House. ‘This does 
not mean that it met with unanimous approval. Far from 
it. The advocates of sound defence who desired to call 
attention to its inadequacy were silenced by the bogey of 
Labour criticism, and by the suggestion that half a loaf 
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was better than no bread. The essential details of the new 
scheme are thus summarised in the first issue of The 
Citizen Soldier, the organ of the National Defence League 
of New Zealand :— 


(1) Continuance of Cadet training from 14 to 18 years on an 
improved and graduated basis ; (2) the establishment of a “ recruit ” 
or “ general training ” period in the 18th to 19th year of both fit 
and unfit youths (the latter with certain exceptions) ; (3) the reduc- 
tion of the present Territorial age from 18 to 25 years to 18 to 
22 years (including the year of “ recruit ” or “ general training ”) ; 
(4) giving Territorials when posted for the reduced term an additional 
four days’ training in camp, four less half-day parades per annum, 
and a reduction in the number of the evening drills of from 30 to 12 
annually ; and (5) extra training for officers and N.C.O.’s. 

The leading features are thus :— 

(1) The training of unfits during the “recruit” or “ general 
training ” period (18th to 19th year). 

(2) The reduction in the Territorial age, with additional training 
in the annual camps, and greatly reduced half-day and evening 
parades. 

The first criticism that has been levelled in the Press at the scheme 
is that this training of unfits is—as the Defence Committee pointed 
out—“ A National efficiency,” and that therefore the Defence vote 
(of about £600,000 per annum when the scheme is fully established) 
should not be loaded with this charge. The second that under the 
new scheme “ the future Territorial is to spend 47 days in camp in 
four years as compared with 28 days previously, plus 21 days to be 
added in the three subsequent years, while evening and half-da 
parades are to be cut down so as to be almost negligible.” 


It seems obvious that units with this amount of training 
could never take the field at short notice. In peace time 
the Territorial units in ranks other than officers, N.C.O.’s, 
artificers and specialists will be only half strength. The 
other 50 per cent. is to be formed from ex-trainees or 
returned soldiers. 

A comparison between the Australian scheme, which has 
become law, and that of New Zealand, which has been 
“laid on the table” but not “ hatched,” is instructive. 
The Australian Territorial is to have 94 days’ training in 
camp spread over four years, as against the New Zealander’s 
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47 for the same period. The main difference between the 
two schemes is that the Australian Territorial at the age of 
18-19 spends 70 days in camp, the New Zealander only 14. 
In Australia half-day and evening parades are to be reduced 
by half, in New Zealand they are to be almost eliminated. 

Another disquieting feature is that the scheme does not 
provide for the cost of aviation. 

It looks as if in response to the general anti-militarist 
feeling the new scheme has sacrificed efficiency to economy. 


IV. Tue Inpustriat SiTuaTION 
Coal and Other Strikes 


OR many months past the Dominion has been kept on 

tenterhooks by the constant recurrence of industrial 
difficulties, and the reputation of New Zealand as a land 
without strikes is vanishing. The Arbitration Act on 
which that reputation was founded has not worked smoothly 
during the last decade, and the events of the last few weeks 
will cause greater friction than ever. Passed by a Liberal- 
Labour Government in 1894, after the disastrous failure of 
industrial action in the maritime strike of 1890, the Act is 
clearly of Fabian origin, and fits in well with the policy of 
State Socialism pursued throughout the period of pros- 
perity. Though the original intention of the Act was 
mainly conciliatory, its working came to approximate to 
legal fixation of wages, and while the administration 
remained sympathetic, the workers were well satisfied. 

At the first suspicion, however, of a check to the long- 
continued prosperity of the Dominion, and a reflected 
check to the rising level of wages, there came a reaction 
against the Arbitration Court, which, reinforced by the 
renewed popularity of industrial action, soon developed 
into a definitely hostile movement in the trade unions. 
The Federation of Labour was formed on industrial lines, 
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many of the strongest and most militant unions withdrew 
their registration under the Act, and a series of strikes 
began, of which the most important was the waterside 
workers’ strike of 1913. 

During the war and since, the main source of friction has 
been the coal industry, and within the coal industry, the 
working of the State Coal Mines. Like most mining dis- 
tricts, the coalfields of New Zealand are isolated, unattrac- 
tive regions where decent conditions of livelihood and home 
life are not easy to obtain. Housing and transport are 
perennial problems, and the miner (and his family) are cut 
off from many social and educational advantages. But 
the series of irritation strikes from which the Dominion has 
suffered in recent months have not been based on economic 
but rather on political grounds. The output of coal has 
been steadily falling from 2,237,135 tons in I916 to 
1,647,848 tons in 1919, and while this loss is due in large 
part to shortage of labour and difficulties of transport and 
machinery, it has been aggravated by the attitude of the 
miners. From the beginning of March, Ig19, till the 
middle of September, 1920, a go-slow policy was in opera- 
tion, and within the last few months there has developed 
the policy of “ an irritation strike ” four or five days in each 
fortnight. The pretexts have been mostly trivial, varying 
from a protest against certain miners refusing to pay a levy 
in aid of the Broken Hill strikers, to a protest against the 
action of a railway guard in ordering men out of a first class 
carriage when, the miners maintain, there was no sitting 
room in second class compartments. On this last occasion 
Mr. Massey issued an ultimatum that if work was not 
resumed immediately and steadily, he would close the 
State mine. The men, having returned to work before 
receipt of the telegram, decided to take no action in the 
matter! A statement by Mr. Arbuckle, secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, intimated that the main cause of the 
irritation strike policy was not the Government’s treatment 
of conscientious objectors, though “in future something 
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may be done” in this matter, but the difficulty over the 
Broken Hill levy. The quiet admission of direct action for 
political aims is significant. 

The main trouble, however, has been on the Auckland 
field, where the miners at Huntly struck from September 6 
to 26 to enforce their demands for better transport facilities. 
The main demand was for an extension of suburban pas- 
senger rates (which are in force only in the four centres) to 
those miners who live at Huntly and travel to the mines by 
train. As the dispute developed there was much recrimina- 
tion concerning the housing conditions near the mines, and 
a gradual extension of the claims to cover goods traffic. 
The question would probably never have arisen had not a 
similar demand by the State miners on the West coast been 
successful. The Railway Department argued that what 
had happened on the coast was that the Mines Department, 
as owner of the mines, subsidised the Railway Department 
to carry the miners at lower rates. ‘Thereupon the mine- 
owners in Auckland were involved, and the dispute became 
triangular. 

Just as the Huntly dispute was settled, fresh trouble 
occurred at the Pukemiro mine in the same district ; the 
point at issue on this occasion being the union membership 
of certain enginemen, who in the event of a strike were 
wanted by the management to keep the mine from flooding. 
The dispute, which was at first local, became serious when 
the Miners’ Federation took the matter up and accused the 
mine-owners of deliberately breaking the national agree- 
ment. 

Meantime the whole Dominion was short of coal, 
domestic consumers were in difficulties, and public services 
were endangered. Auckland naturally bore the brunt of 
this shortage in a curtailment of its lighting, as well as 
domestic inconvenience and a stoppage of the tram services 
for a fortnight. Settlement of the dispute appeared to be 
in sight over and over again ; but both sides were inclined 
to be quarrelsome. On October 17 the men were to 
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have resumed, accepting an offer by the owners to refer the 
trouble to the National Disputes Committee ; but because 
of some delay the offer of the owners was withdrawn, and 
the Federation once more took the matter up, the quarrel 
being finally settled by allowing the enginemen to become 
members of the Miners’ Union on condition they were not 
called out during a strike. 

Besides the coal strikes, there was a prolonged strike of 
the workers at the Colonial Sugar Refining Company’s 
works at Chelsea, due largely to impatience at the delays 
of the Arbitration Court. The Colonial Sugar Company 
have a monopoly of the manufacture of this necessary com- 
modity, and the prolonged stoppage of their works caused 
great scarcity, though brown sugar and even unrefined 
sugar was distributed. 

On September 29 also a dispute arose on the water front 
at Wellington, when no labour was forthcoming to work 
the Calm, and as a result the employers locked out the rest 
of the men, and shipping lay idle for a week. On each of 
these occasions charges of “‘ pin-pricking’’ were made by 


each side, and the possibility of the situation developing 
into a general strike was freely canvassed. 


The Cost of Living 


UCH interest has been taken for months in the 

prospective demand for the new season’s output of 
butter and the consequent price of butter in New Zealand. 
Strenuous efforts were made to get a free market in Great 
Britain, and rival bodies of importers have been angling 
for the control of New Zealand butter. The C.W.S. sent 
out agents to buy en bloc from the co-operative factories 
here, and then rival distributing agencies sent repre- 
sentatives to persuade the New Zealand farmers that the 
C.W.S. was really a Labour organisation controlled by 
extremists who were out to overthrow the constitution and 
the Empire. But the most interesting question all along 
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has been whether the Government would allow the local 
price of butter to follow the export price. During the war 
the price of butter in New Zealand was fixed at Is. gd. per 
lb., and the new export price was 2s. 6d. 

A Parliamentary Committee was set up on September 17, 
and after taking voluminous evidence reported on October 
13. Much of the evidence went to show that, at the high 
prices now ruling for dairying land, the controlled price of 
butter meant that dairy farms were being run ataloss. Or, 
in other words, that those farmers who had recently bought 
land at inflated values were depending on a rise in the price 
of butter to pill them through. Nearly all this evidence 
was superfluous, and the Committee, as everyone expected, 
brought down a compromising and politic report which was 
accepted by the Government. They say that “ in view of 
the fact that no restriction has been placed on the price of 
wool and other products of the Dominion, the Committee 
is of opinion that the dairy farmers are entitled to the full 
benefit of market prices for butter,” and go on to recom- 
mend that enough butter be requisitioned at 2s. 6d. per lb. 
to supply the needs of the domestic trade, while the retail 
price is fixed at 2s. 3d. per lb. The cost of this arrangement 
is estimated at £600,000, which the Government is left 
to find; but the Committee report adversely on the pro- 
posal to find the money by means of an export tax. 

The Government has adopted the report, and the 
£600,000 is being obtained by the imposition of new death 
duties estimated to yield £250,000, and from the Con- 
solidated Fund. Such an action is clearly based entirely 
on political expediency—the farmer gets his full price, 
apparently the retail price for butter has not gone up as far 
as it might have done, and the consumer hardly realises 
that in subsidising himself out cf taxation he is mainly 
putting money from one pocket to another, and in the 
process losing some of it down the waste-pipe of govern- 
mental administration. The speculative boom in the value 
of dairy lands receives another fillip which can only increase 
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the disaster when the present temporary level of prices is 
readjusted; and the cost of living problem remains as 
before. 

Under a War Regulations Act of 1918 the Arbitration 
Court was given power to deal with this cost of living 
problem by proclaiming a bonus to be added to award rates 
of wages from time to time as the cost of living warranted. 
This power, the Court, after consideration, declared to be 
mandatory, and not discretionary, and so bonuses have 
been declared every six months calculated upon indices 
of the cost of living supplied by the Government Statis- 
tician. The last bonus has been anxiously awaited both 
by the workers, on whom the cost of living has been 
pressing hardly, and by the employers, who anticipate a 
difficult period of reconstruction as prices begin to fall. 
The announcement early in November of a bonus of 2}d. 
per hour or gs. per week, added to bonuses already granted, 
was a surprise to most people, though many trade unions 
demanded more, and the Miners’ Federation, which is 
outside the Arbitration Court, has lodged a demand for a 
25 per cent. wage increase. 

After the Labour stonewall on the Arbitration Bill had 
broken down, the Government added a new clause, making 
it clear that the power of the Court to grant a cost-of-living 
bonus is discretionary if the Court is satisfied that (a) it is 
‘just and equitable to employers and workers in such 
industry or industries that the award should be amended,” 
and (b) “‘ that the economic continuance of such industry 
or industries will not be unduly imperilled by the effect of 
any such amendment upon the cost of production.” 

The Court at the moment of writing is engaged upon 
hearing evidence from employers and workers regarding the 
latest bonus, which in the meantime has been paid by many 
employers throughout the country. It is unfortunate that 
the Government Statistician has had to admit that during 
his absence the cost of living index number supplied to the 
Court has been calculated upon the average of the first and 
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last months under review, instead of upon the moving 
average, and that the bonuses for that period should have 
totalled 23d. per hour instead of 4#d.—an expensive 
mistake when one remembers that the total cost of the bonus 
is between {4,000,000 and 5,000,000. 

Mistakes apart, the whole question of the bonus is being 
argued by a representative gathering of leaders on both 
sides. The Labour leaders argue that in any case the 
bonus lags behind the cost of living, and should be based 
on present rather than on past prices. The secretary of 
the Employers’ Federation, in his opening speech, referred 
to the critical condition of industry in other parts of the 
world ; admitted, in response to an interjection by the 
judge, that the employers objected to granting this bonus 
because they could neither pay it nor pass it on to the 
public ; and proceeded to argue that, caught as we are in 
a vicious circle of rising prices, any further increases in 
wages at a time when world-prices appear to be falling 
would precipitate commercial failures and widespread un- 
employment. On the other hand it is argued that the 
bonus is a compensation for past rises in the cost of living, 
and that the point of entry into the vicious circle is at 
prices and not at wages. 

For the employers a variety of evidence has been called, 
including that of the chairman of the Bank of New Zealand, 
who paints a gloomy picture of the financial outlook ; and 
of various representative employers in both primary and 
secondary industries. The decision of the Court is 
reserved ; but one feels, from the importance that is 
attached to the case, that the outcome will in any case 
shake the public confidence in the Court, for a confirmation 
of the bonus will probably be a great blow to many indus- 
tries, while a reduction or revocation will arouse much 
discontent and strengthen the hands of those unionists who 
already scoff at the Court.* 


* Since this article was written it has been decided by the Arbitration 
Court that the bonus is to be 3s, a week. 
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V. Woot anp CrepiT 


HE abnormal prosperity of the war period, following 
a long period of expansion and rising prices, tempted 
New Zealand into something approaching the violent land 
booms of earlier days, and the after-war period has been 
one of free speculation and fictitious prosperity. The 
generous prices realised by the primary products of the 
Dominion would have been sufficient to inaugurate a mild 
boom; but the finance policy pursued by successive 
Governments has undoubtedly aggravated the trouble. 
While we were enjoying unparalleled prosperity as a direct 
result of the war, not only the direct expenses of the war, 
but part of the great increase in administrative expenses, 
were met out of loans, so that the National Debt has 
increased from {92,000,000 at March 31, 1914, to 
£194,000,000 in 1920, and most of the increase has been in 
the unproductive portion of the debt. It is true that 
taxation was increased during the war, but the increase did 
not keep pace with the cost of administration, while the 
war expenses were met entirely from loans. Since the 
armistice much the same policy has continued, and the 
lavish expenditure of borrowed money in settling soldiers 
on the land and in buying houses for them has contributed 
not a little to stimulate the boom in rural as well as urban 
lands. Much of the speculation has been unreal, especially 
in the more progressive North Island, where lands change 
hands rapidly on payment of small deposits and arranged 
mortgages. All this speculation obviously depends upon 
not only a continuance of high prices, but a continual 
increase in the prices of primary products. 
Despite warnings from financial men and economists, the 
boom continued merrily, and neither Parliament nor the 
public seemed to realise the danger ahead until the first 
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wool sale held in Christchurch on November 16 was almost 
a fiasco. The catalogue, as usual with the first sale of the 
season, was not very large ; but there was a representative 
attendance of buyers from America, Britain, the Continent, 
as well as local firms. It was soon clear, however, that the 
overseas buyers would not operate ; and the great bulk of 
the wool was unsold, while prices came down below pre-war 
values. Other early sales have been postponed, and there 
is a widespread movement to persuade woolgrowers to hold 
their clips over for a few months, or even for a season or 
two. While this may be possible for the bigger farmers 
and station holders, the financial strain imposed on smaller 
men, and particularly on those who have just taken up land 
at inflated values, is severe. In the closing days of the 
session the Government took power to come to the aid 
of woolgrowers by making advances against the clip ; but 
the official produce committee has recommended that, for 
the present, the financing of the farmers shall be left to the 
agency companies and the banks. 

But in the meantime the first influence of the industrial 
depression at home has reached New Zealand, and has 
contributed very largely to the embarrassment of the banks. 
Moved by the difficulty of obtaining goods in the last few 
years and the abnormal demand which was caused by the 
speculative boom following war prosperity, importers have 
been ordering freely, and now find that British and American 
manufacturers have dumped goods in enormous quantities 
and at highest prices upon this apparently eager and 
unsuspicious market. For the first nine months of 1920 
the imports have amounted to the extraordinary figure of 
£43,000,000, as against {21,000,000 in a similar period of 
1919. All classes of goods seem to have participated in this 
general movement ; but two groups of commodities are of 
peculiar importance because of the reaction dumping will 
have on our local industries. Comparing the first nine 
months of 1920 with a similar period in 1919, the imports 
of boots and shoes have risen from {£262,772 to £937,313, 
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and the imports of woollen goods from £367,769 to 
£1,691,224. 

The natural result of these importations is a considerable 
embarrassment to merchants who are unable to find the 
credit to lift their consignments. In every port of New 
Zealand there is considerable congestion ; both free and 
bonded stores are full, and the delay in claiming goods by 
causing loaded trucks to be used as temporary stores is 
complicating the railway transport problem. At the same 
time, the banks appear, both by the statements of their 
responsible officials and by their policy, to be thoroughly 
scared, and they are not prepared to go very far in financing 
merchants at a time when merchants are in urgent need of 
greatly increased credits. Ifthe Arbitration Court revokes 
the bonus of 9s. per week, the reduced purchasing power of 
the great mass of the people will cause an added difficulty 
to retailers, who are hard put to it to find ready cash. 

The financial situation is undoubtedly difficult, and it is 
complicated by the close connection which most of our 
banks have with Australia ; a connection which before now 
has proved in times of stress to be the Achilles heel of our 
credit system. The compulsory provisions of the latest 
Government loan of {6,000,000 for repatriation, although 
compulsion is as yet confined to threats, are proving very 
irksome to the business community at a most difficult 
time. Several firms who have urgent need of all their 
resources for the development of their business have taken 
up their quota of the loan at par and sold again in the open 
market at a considerable discount. Similarly local bodies 
are finding it almost impossible to raise the money they 
require for development. 

While the immediate difficulty undoubtedly calls for 
very careful handling, one is inclined to doubt if the 
pessimism of Mr. Beauchamp is wholly justified. It is true 
that wool has fallen heavily, and that there is a similar 
slump in the prices of many other of our chief products ; 
but butter is in strong demand, and meat is also firm. 
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We must anticipate a decline in prices and a reduction of 
the fictitious prosperity brought to us by the war ; but our 
resources are far more varied now than ever before, and there 
is good reason to believe that, once the panic stage of the 
crisis has passed over, the world shortage of animal products 
will become apparent and New Zealand therefore should 
suffer less than most other countries from the coming 
depression. ‘Those who have embarked on new businesses, 
and particularly those who have taken up land at high 
speculative prices, must bear the brunt, for in the end 
** someone must hold the baby ” ; but with sound govern- 
ment and careful banking New Zealand should come through 
the next few years with flying colours. 

It is important to note in passing that during the session 
a Bill was passed which greatly strengthened the position 
of the Bank of New Zealand by transferring {£1,250 000 
(half the accumulated profits) from reserves to capital. 
The transfer is effected in such a way as to increase the 
State’s share of the bank’s capital from one-seventh to one- 
third, at the same time as the shareholders are liberally 
treated. There is no doubt of the strength of the bank’s 
position, and, granted careful government, the Dominion 
has no cause for alarm. 


New Zealand. December, 1920. 




















